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‘TO 


THE 52*%° LIGHT INFANTRY 
IN WHICH GLORIOUS REGIMENT 
SIR GEORGE NAPIER 


RECEIVED HIS EDUCATION AS "A SOLDIER 
AND PASSED THE HAPPIEST YEARS 


OF HIS MILITARY CAREER 


PREFACE. 


oe 


Tux narrative from which the following extracts 
are taken was written in the year 1828 by my 
father, entirely for the instruction and amusement 
of his children, and not with any view to publi- 
* eation. , Having lately become possessed of the 
manuscript, it has appeared to me and to others 
‘of my family ‘that the publication of portions of 
it might be useful to young officers, and not with- 
out interest to the general reader, as it relates to 
stirring times, and treats of scenes and men of 
historic interest and fame. I therefore venture 
to lay these extracts before the public, premising 
that if the language used and the lessons of 
morality and conduct inculcated appear to be 


simple and homely, it must be recollected that 
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the narrative was written for boys and girls of a 
tender age. : 

General Sir George Thomas Napier was the 
second son of Colonel the Hon. George and Lady 
Sarah Napier. He was born in June 1784, en- 
tered the army in January 1800, at the age of 
fifteen and a half, served in the Corufha cam- 
paign as aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore, and 
in the Peninsular war with the 52nd Regiment ; 
served afterwards in the Guards; was Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope 1838-44, and died at 
Geneva on the 8th of September, 1855. What his 
character was will be gathered from the narrative 


itself. 
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Addenda and Errata. 


Page 16, insert as foot-note to ‘Colonel Rowan’ Cline 10), ‘Colonel 


Charles Rowan served in the Peninsula, France, and Flanders 3: 
was wounded at Waterloo,’ 

26, 1, 14, for.in the read on the very spot 

34, 1.3 from foot, for that our soldiers read and our soldiers 

48, 1, 6, for Burnard read Burrard 

48, 1. 1, delete he before did 

70, insert as foot-note to ‘ Major-General Sir Henry Hardinge’ 
(1. 9), ‘ Major-General Sir ‘y Hardinge, G.C.B., was born 
in 1785, became Governor-General of India in 1844, was 
created Viscount Hardinge ‘of Lahore in 1846, commander- 
in-chief of the British army in 1852, field-marshal in 1855, 
and died in 1856.” 

106, insert as foot-note to ‘Sir H. D. Ross’ (1. 12), ‘Sir Hew 
Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B., was dangerously wounded at Bada- 
jos; he served in France and at Waterloo, and became 
adjutant-general of artillery.’ ; 

186, 1. 8, for Lord Downes ead Lord Downe 
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CHAPTER I. 


Choice of a Profession—Sir Charles Napier—Sir William Napier— 
Captain Henry Napier, R.N.— 24th Light Dragoons — 46th 
Regiment—Sir James Duff=62nd Regiment—Sir John Moore 
~—Mr. Convlly—Debt—Threatened Invasion of England—Lord 
Frederick Bentinck —Recruiting in Ireland—Sir Samuel Gibbs 
—Colonel the Honourable George Napier —Lord Cornwallis— 
Neleon—Collingwood—Tangier—a Levanter—Totuan—Cauta— 
Messina—*Scyila and Charybdie—Titings that an Officer should 
observe when Travelling— Should keep a Journal —Courta- 
Martial—Sicily. 


I was at first determined to be a sailor, and was 
entered on the books of the ‘Invincible,’ Captain | 
Thomas Packenham; but as the sea disagreed 
with me I did not join the ship. I then thought I 
would be a clergyman (and a good clergyman, let 
me observe, is the most respectable of men; and if 
he has the will, has the power to do more real 
good to his fellow-creatures, and particularly to 
the poor, than almost any other member of society ; 
‘ B 
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there ig no situation in which one can, by a 
scrupulous discharge of one’s duty, prove more 
useful to mankind in this life, or more sure of 
being acceptable to God in the next), as my uncle, 
Mr. Conolly, had a living in Bedfordshire which 
he would have given me when fit for it. However, 
after working at Latin I was so idle, and disliked 
it so much, that I would not go into the Church, 
but said I would be a soldier, as I liked fighting, a 
red coat, and a sword! Now here it is necessary 
to observe that it was lucky I was only a little boy 
at the time, and did not know my own: mind, 
therefore, the saying I would change my profes- 
sion was mere’words and did not signify. Had I 
been a young man and entered first the Navy, 
then altcred my mind and gone to College to 
study for the Church, got tired of study, and after 
all entered the Army, why, I should have been fit 
for nothing, being too old to like the drill and 
hard work a subaltern must go through ; I should 
have acquired lazy and idle habits, and been 
‘totally unfit for my profession, which, above all 
others (except the navy), requires a man to be 
strong in body and mind, able and willing to bear 
fatigue, deprivations, and hardships of all kinds ; 
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and not only to bear them without a murmur, but 
to seek them, always volunteering for every sort 
of duty; for the greater the fatigue, the more 
severe the hardships, and greater the danger, the 
more glorious is the soldier's life. When a man 
once fixes on a profession he is bound to pursue 
it ardently, zealously, and indefatigably, till he 
mounts to the top of it, or is provided for by 
death. : 

_Now to resume my narrative. Being, as I said, 
determined to enter the army, I studied, or rather 
flattered myself I studied, mathematics and French, 
but not being much looked after, what I did learn 
was very Superficial, and I soon forgot it all, to 
my inexpressible sorrow, as even the little I did 
acquire would now be of vast use to you [his 
children]. Your uncle Charles, on the contrary, 
being very clever, persevering, and of a studious 
turn of mind, learned so well and so thoroughly, 
that he soon got over all difficulties, and made 
himself master of the theoretical part of his pro- 
fession by the time he was a captain, and was 
appointed to a regiment called the ‘Staff Corps,’ 
which only such officers as are good mathema- 
ticians, understand fortification, military drawing, 
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and are fit for the staff of the army, are al- 
lowed to enter, and it is a great feather in a young 
officer’s cap to get a commission in that distin- 
guished regiment. There he studied still harder, 
and has, in consequence of his attention to the 
study of his profession, distinguished himself as an 
officer in a double ratio to me; not that I mean 
to say, even if I had studied, I should ever have 
been so skilful an officer as your uncle Charles, 
not being by nature so clever a man, but I should 
have been a-much better officer than I am. Your 
uncle William, being fond of reading and studying 
his profession in various ways, and also a very 
clever man, gifted by nature with “gréat abilities 
and much talent, has, by his excellent history. of 
‘the war in Spain,.gained as much honour and 
celebrity asa writer ag he has reaped glory as a 
soldier. Thus you have two excellent examples 
in your own family, in the profession you mean to 
enter, of what study and application may accom- 
plish. Had any of you determined to enter the 
navy (which I am sorry you have not) I should 
have pointed out your uncle Henry as an example, 
for, although he has not got on as well as he 
deserves, he is considered as a most excellent, 
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skilful, and deserving officer by his own profession, 
and has studied it perhaps with more zeal and 
ability than most men. But in the navy,I am 
sorry to say, merit is seldom rewarded in propor- 
tion to its deserts; but now that His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence is placed at the head of 
that’ service, which is the safeguard and bulwark 
of England, and ought to be cherished beyond all 
others, I have no doubt that justice will be done 

“to every member and branch of it. But I must 
proceed with my narrative, or you will think me 
as dull and tedious as our parish parson. 

‘ Lord Cornwallis, who was oné of the best 
soldiers anth, most excellent, humane, high-minded, 
honourable, and virtuous men that ever graced 
the annals of English history, being an old and 
' long tried friend of my father and mother, gave 
me a cornetcy of Dragoons on January I, 1800, I 
being then fifteen years and a half old; and no 
boy of that age, or any age, I will venture to say, 
ever felt greater delight.than I did on reading in 
the Gazette, ‘George Thomas N, apier, gent., to be 
cornet in the 24th Light Dragoons.’ A very few 
days were necessary to get my uniform made, as - 
I worried the tailor’s life out till it was done, and | 
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never shall I forget the excitement with which I 
read on my helmet the motto ‘Death or Glory.’ 
My dear mother, with tears in her eyes, half joy, 
half sorrow, placed it on my head, and from that 
moment I made.an inward vow that ‘Death or 
Glory’ should he my watchword in the hour of 
battle; and [am vain enough to’ say, throughout 
a life of nearly thirty years’ service it has never 
failed me; and much, as I love you all, my dear 
children, much as it would grieve me to leave you 
and your dear aunt whenever the ‘ shout of war’ 
is heard and my duty to my country calls me, I 
shall go again to seek ‘Death or Glory’ in her 
sacred cause. Great as is my duty towards you, and 
bound as I am by every tie of nature to perform 
it;. however great the personal and family sacri- 
fices I must make, still a soldier’s first and para- 
mount duty is to his country. All private benefit, 
all feelings, all affections, in short, life itself, must 
yield to that; and I solemnly warn you, my dear 
boys, before you enter the army to bear in mind 
and ‘clearly to understand that once having done 
so you are. bound to endure every sacrifice that 
duty calls upon you to make; and that strong as 
my paternal affection is, and it is as deep as any 
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father’s can be, I would spurn you from me if ever 
you suffered any motive whatever to keep you 
from the performance of your duty to your King 
and country! Nay, I would rather, far rather, 
see your bloody corpses shrouded in a soldier’s 
cloak than hear you taunted with having failed in 
the performance of your duty as soldiers! No- 
thing, nothing but bad health can ever excuse 
a man of honour (and without honour life’s a 
burthen) from a complete, full, and zealous dis- 
charge of his duty. I have dwelt upon this subject 
because I know the neglect of it has been the ruin 
and misery of many a good man; and I con- 
scientiously feel I owe what little credit I may 
have gained as an officer to my constant deter- 
mination never to shrink from the performance of 
any duty however disagreeable to mind .or body 
(and in a soldier’s life he must have many such 
duties), but to pursue my profession with un- 
abated zeal. 

‘As soon as I had got all my things and bought 
some horses I joined my regiment in Dublin bar- 
racks, and you will easily imagine what a happy 
fellow I was to be my own master at fifteen, with 
a fine uniform, a couple of horses, a servant, and 
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about fifty pounds in my pocket. This certainly 
was one of the happiest periods of my life, and 
little did I then think I was destined to be'an actor 
in, and witness, so many extraordinary events as 
have taken place.during the last thirty years ! 

In the Dragoons I remained only six months, 
where, I must acknowledge, however painful the 
confession, that except to ride and get a tolerable 
knowledge of horses, paying well in my purse for 
the same, I learned nothing but to drink,! and 
enter into every kind of debauchery, which is dis- 
reputable to a gentleman. Such conduct, thank 
God, is now, and has been for many years, given 
up, by the officers of the army, and it is considered 
as most ungentlemanlike, vulgar, and disgraceful to 
be drunk or even tipsy. As to gaming, I warn you 
against it as the most dreadful of all vices ; it 
corrupts the heart, debases the mind, destroys the 
temper, and ruins the prospects of every unfortun- 

-ate wretch who is caught in its snares. 

My father, being an old soldier, was convinced 
TU should go to ruin if I remained any longer in the 
Dragoons, and, therefore, procured me a lieute- 


1 My father afterwards gave up all liquor, and became the most 
abstemious of men,—Ep. 
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nancy in the 46th Regiment of Foot, then quartered 
in Limerick, in the south of Ireland, famous for its 
beautiful women, and deservedly so, for I never 
saw such a number of pretty girls collected in one 
town before or since. The general commanding 
the district was an old and most intimate friend of 
my father’s (Sir James Duff), to whom your uncle 
Charles was at the time aide-de-camp, so that on 
joining the 46th Regiment in June 1800, I was 
under Sir James's eye, and also my brother's, who, 
as I told you, was a very steady fellow, and never 
drank any wine, or committed follies of any kind. 
I did not much like giving up my horses and going 
into the infantry, but having very high spirits and 
robust health, the novelty of going a distance from 
home and being promoted to a lieutenancy soon 
reconciled me to my new regiment, which, although 
with the reputation of being a very good one, had 
the faults of most regiments at that time, namely, 
much quarrelling among the officers and drinking 
to excess; therefore I did not benefit much by the: 
change of regiments, but I did profit by living a 
great deal with Sir James and Lady Duff, to whom 
I am most grateful for all the parental kindness I 
received from them. From Sir James I learned 
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that although a man was wild, and drank as our 
officers did, yet if he was an honourable man, and 
had the feelings of a gentleman, he never would, 
even in his drunken moments, do a cowardly or 
unmanly act. From Lady Duff I learned good 
manners, and observed from her conduct and cha- 
racter how superior a woman of sense was to all 
the follies of the fashionable and giddy world. And 
let me here remark that it is the duty of every 
man, and more particularly a soldier, to show 
every attention, civility, and kindness to the female 
sex, and to be ever prompt to protect them from 
insult or impertinence. 

' About six months after I joined the 46th, Sir 
James Duff was made a lieutenant-general, and my 
brother Charles having gone to join the rifle corps, 
I was appointed, with Lady Duff’s nephew, James 
Douglas (now Major-General Sir James Douglas), 
to be one of his aides-de-camp. I remained very 
happy in that situation till the year 1802, when 
Sir- James Duff was removed from the staff, and my 
battalion being also reduced in consequence of the 
Peace of Amiens, I was placed’ on half-pay, and 
went to England for a few weeks. 

On my return to Ireland I was appointed to 
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the 52nd Regiment of Light Infantry, which was 
Sir John Moore’s, and commanded by Colonel 
MacKenzie. And now I come to that period of my 
life from whence I may date the commencement of 
my military career, as till I entered the 52nd 
Regiment I had learned nothing of my profession. 
I had nearly forgotten to tell you that, while at 
Limerick with your uncle Charles, going out one 
day to shoot snipes, he, your uncle, shot one, and 
springing over a deep ditch in order to get it, he 
fell and broke his leg, which gave a crack like a 
whip. Upon my running up to him he laughed, 
and called out to me, ‘Though I have broken my 
leg, I’ve got the snipe!’ a 
The 52nd Regiment was quartered at Chatham, 
under the immediate command of Sir John Moore, 
and when I called upon him to pay my respects 
upon joining, he received me very kindly, turned 
me round, looked at me, and then laughingly said, 
‘Oh, you will do; I see you are a good cut of a 
Light Infantry man,—come and dine with me.’ ~ 
This was my first introduction to that great and 
good soldier. From that time he treated me 
like a son. I never was from under his command, 
and I am proud, most proud, to say I never re- 
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ceived the slightest reproof from his lips, was with 
him through all his subsequent difficulties and 
sufferings till that dreadful night when I saw him 
to whom I looked up as the first of men, a bloody 
‘corpse, without the melancholy satisfaction of hear- 
ing his last heroic words, ‘I hope the people of 
"\, England will be satisfied, addressed to that country 
* which-he loved with an ardour equal to the Roman 
patriot’s, and had served to the hour of his death 
with a zeal and gallantry equalled by. few, sur- 
passed by none. 

Very soon Colonel Kenneth MacKenzie took the 
command of the regiment, to which Sir John 
Moore had him appointed as the officer at that 
period best adapted to form a Light Infantry regi- 
ment, ours being the first of that description of 
force ; and as Colonel MacKenzie was an old, ex- 
perienced, and skilful officer, and had served a 
great deal, and particularly distinguished himself 
in Egypt in command of the 90th Regiment, and, 

* “indeed, was generally considered the best com- 
manding officer in the army, Sir John Moore was 
fully justified in his choice of such an: officer to 
command his regiment, of which he was proud to 
the greatest degree, and loved and treated us all as 
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if we were his children. It was impossible for any 
father to devote himself more to the welfare of his 
sons than did Sir John Moore to that of his officers, 
and no parent could be more revered and beloved 
than he was by us all—officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates. 

Colonel MacKenzie began by assembling the, 
officers and telling them that the only way of having 
a regiment in good order was by every individual 
thoroughly knowing and performing his duty; and 
that if the officers did not fully understand their 
duty, it would be quite impossible to expect that 
the men either could or would perform theirs as they 
ought; therefore the best and surest method was 
to commence by drilling the whole of the officers, 
and when they became perfectly acquainted with 
the system, they could teach the men, and by their 
zeal, knowledge, and, above all, good temper and 
kind treatment of the soldier, make the regiment 
the best in the service; and, as he predicted, it did 
become the finest and best behaved corps, both ai 
regarded officers and men, that ever was seen ; and 
by the system then commenced and afterwards 
perfected, the 52nd Regiment was considered as a 
model for the rest of the army, and was the nucleus 
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from which that beautiful brigade, consisting of 
the 43rd, 52nd, and Rifle Corps, was formed at 
Shorncliffe camp under Sir John Moore’s own eye, 
and which afterwards was so distinguished in the 
Peninsular War as The Light Division of the Duke 
of Wellington’s army under General Robert Crau- 
fard, and which gave commanding officers to many 
a regiment in that army, as well as numerous 
adjutants and subalterns chosen from the non-com- 
missioned officers of those three regiments. The 
great thing that Sir John Moore and Colonel Mac- 
Kenzie used to impress upon the minds of the 
officers was that our duty was to do everything in 
our power to prevent crime, as then there would be 
no occasion for punishment ; and if any of you, my 
sons, obtain the command of a regiment, recollect 
that it is by the unfrequency of crimes in your regi- 
ment, and not by the few punishments that may 
appear in the regimental books, that a general 
officer will judge of its state of discipline and of 
your capacity and conduct as a commanding 
‘officer. 

We marched from Chatham to Canterbury, but 
before I left Chatham I was made very unhappy 
by hearing of the death of my uncle, Mr. Conolly, 
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of Castletown, to whose kindness I owed so much, 
and who was the best and greatest friend your 
uncles, your aunts, and myself ever had. He was 
a great loss to Ireland, for no man-was ever more 
devotedly attached to his country, or had exerted 
himself more zealously in every way, publicly and 
privately, for the prosperity and honour of Treland : 
from first to last. He had a sound, clear judgment 
without being a man of talent; was 4 man of rigid 
integrity and high honour, of an open, frank, and 
superbly generous disposition, caring for money 
only as it gave the means of making others happy 
and comfortable. As he was perfectly free from 
guile or deceit himself, so he never suspected others 
of those truly detestable vices, and was conse- 
quently often cheated and the dupe of designing 
men, so far as giving money to those who were 
unworthy of his generosity; but no man, however 
cunning or deceitful, could work on him to doa 
* dishonourable or mean act; the instant they at- 
tempted it he saw through them, and would spurn 
them from him with the contempt they deserved. 
During the time we were quartered at Canter- 
bury, having been extravagant and got into debt 
with the paymaster of the regiment, two other 
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young officers, who, like myself, were in debt, agreed 
that, as it was very uncomfortable and disreputable 
to owe money, we would no longer live at the 
mess, but be content to live in our own lodgings 
upon plain bread and milk till we should be able 
to pay off our debts; and it was three months 
‘before we again joined the mess. The two officers, 
my ‘companions in this, were brothers—Robert and 
Charles Rowan ; the former has since left the army, 
and.the latter is now Colonel Rowan, and the head 
of the police establishment in London. Now there 
is nothing so disadvantageous or disagreeable, par- 
ticularly to a young officer, as being obliged: to 
leave the mess of his regiment, as it is, or ought to 
be, so regulated that if he is not an extravagant 
and careless fellow, and conducts himself like a 
gentleman, he can always live with his brother- 
officers and enjoy their society. If he quits the 
mess he is in disgrace, but then it is better to 
acknowledge and be punished for his errors by 
being very uncomfortable for a few months, as we 
were, than to find himself so involved in difficulties 
and debt that he is obliged to leave the army. 

We marched from Canterbury to Hythe on the 
coast of Kent, and remained in that neighbourhood 
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for about three years, as the French (war having 
been declared) had assembled a large force in the 
camp of Boulogne, on the opposite coast, and Na- 
poleon Buonaparte threatened to invade England 
with this immense army ; and for a long time he 
kept the whole English nation and the Ministry of 
the time (Mr. Pitt at its head) in a continual dread. 

The whole male population of England was 
armed—at least, all those who were capable of. 
using arms—and organised in corps of cavalry 
and infantry, ‘and the regular and militia force was 
ready to move at a mbment’s warning to any par- 
ticular spot where Napoleon might land,-or attempt 
to land. There would have been collected at 
Shorncliffe, and along that coast from Deal to 
Hastings, in a few hours no less than 40,000*excel- 
lent troops to oppose the enemy, principally under 
Sir John Moore, in whom Mr. Pitt had the most 
unbounded confidence as an officer ; and, in case of 
this first line being obliged to fall back, there was 
another line ready to support the first of 50,000 
troops, besides large bodies of armed peasantry, all 
breathing defiance and rage against the French; 
and I am convinced, from all I have since seen and 
known of the French troops, that had Napoleon 
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effected a landing, he never could have reached 
London! his army would have been destroyed, 
and few would have returned to tell the tale! 
Moreover, I think Napoleon had no intention of 
making the attempt, although I am not borne out 
in that opinion by one of the greatest of his mar- 
shals, Marshal Soult, who was with Napoleon in 
that army at Boulogne, and who told me he really 
thought Napoleon did mean to try it Other 
French generals, who were conversing with the 
Marshal at the same time, were of a different 
opinion, and not one seemed to be confident of suc- 
cess ; even Marshal Soult, when I asked him what 
he thought of that part, replied : ‘Eh! monsieur, 
cest une autre affaire, and the conversation 
finished. Now I infer from that expression that 
my friend, Marshal Soult, was not quite so confi- 
dent of success as his great master Napoleon, and 
I verily believe that after Napoleon had seen what 
British troops were capable of at Waterloo. he 
altered his opinion also. 

About this time, January 1804, I piunchaied a 
company in the regiment over the heads of many 
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lieutenants, by which I got a great advance in my 
profession. I had been four years a subaltern, and 
was nineteen years and a half old, which was very 
young to be a captain. At the time the company 
became vacant, I could not get the money to buy 
it, and was very sorry to be obliged to give up all 
idea of it, when an intimate friend of mine, a captain 
in the regiment, and whose subaltern I was, without 
saying a word to me, went off to London and lodged 
the 950/. (the regulation price) in the agent’s hands 
upon my account, and I was immediately gazetted as 
captain. This friend was. Lord Frederick Bentinck, 
who, after having served his country for thirty years 
and upwards with great credit, and arrived at the 
rank of major-general and colonel of the 58th 
Regiment, died a few months ago (1828) at Rome, 
of consumption. I must not pass over my _be- 
loved and lamented friend Lord Frederick’s death 
without informing you that he was my earliest 
friend, and one whom [I loved with all a brother’s 
affection. He was a couple of years older than 
myself, but from the time I was fifteen to the hour 
of his death, I may say we were in habits of in- 
timacy, and a more generous, guileless, warm- 
hearted, single-minded man never breathed. His 
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purse and heart were open to all who were worthy 
of so good and excellent a man’s kindness ; he was 
brave as ever man was; and, although not a bril- 
liant officer, had seen so much service, and had 
such good sense, that he made up by experience 
and zeal for the want of more shining abilities. 
He .commanded the advanced guard under his 
brother, Lord William Bentinck, in Catalonia, and, 
as long as it was under his orders, everything went 
on well. Not so afterwards, when he was superseded 
by Sir Frederick Adam, who had the reputation of 
being a great genius; but sometimes your great 
geniuses get into scrapes which ordinary men 
would have kept out of. Lord Frederick fought, 
and, I think, took prisoner, the French general of 
cavalry in single combat, sword in hand. I was 
enabled to pay him back the money he lent me to 
purchase my company some years afterwards, but, 
had I not done so, it would have been all the same 
to Frederick Bentinck, for he never would have 
asked me; on the contrary, often did he wish me 
to accept the money as a proof of friendship. 
In the autumn of 1804, my brother William, 
. who was in the Blues, exchanged into the 52nd, 
and. was my lieutenant. Sir John Moore, who 
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was fond of William, very soon got him a company 
for nothing, and had him appointed to the 43rd 
Light Infantry, in which regiment he remained till 
the year 1818. The officers of the 48rd, in which 
he had served so long, and which he had often 
commanded in most of the battles in Spain, were 
very sorry to lose him, and, as a mark of their 
affection and esteem, made him a present of a aay 
magnificent sword. 

Soon after I was a captain I was sent to get 
volunteers from a militia regiment in Ireland, and 
your uncle William was also sent from his regi- 
ment for the same~purpose, so we went off to- 
gether to Limerick. One day there came to your 
uncle and me ten very handsome militia soldiers, 
six feet high, who said they would volunteer with 
whichever officer of the line (for there were a 
number of us all on the same duty) could beat 
them in running and jumping. Of course, in order 
to get these fine fellows, we all tried and exerted 
ourselves to the utmost. Your uncle aud I were 
the two most active of all the officers, and we had 
a hard struggle with Pat; but I was beat by them. 
Not so your uncle; with his cursed long legs he 
beat the men both in running and jumping, and 
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they, being honourable fellows, as most Irishmen 
are, kept their word, and he took them all ten to 
the 48rd, and probably most of them found their 
graves in Spain, poor fellows ! 

We returned to our regiments, and I was im- 
mediately sent off to Guernsey on the same duty, 
and afterwards to the Isle of Wight, where there 
was a reserve battalion from which Sir John Moore 
expected to get a great number of men for the 52nd, 
as it was commanded by one of the finest fellows 
and best officers in the service, who, he knew, would 
do all in his power to make the men volunteer. 
So he did, for I got an immense number. The 
officer I allude to was then Lieut.-Colonel Samuel 
Gibbs (afterwards a general and Knight of the 
Bath), who had highly distinguished himself in 
India, and was killed as second in command to Sir 
Edward Pakenham at New Orleans, in America. 
Had he lived he would have been considered, and 
indeed was, one of our very first officers. 

The number of volunteers we got was so great 
that a second battalion was given to the regiment ; 
and in consequence of its being in such high order, 
and at the recommendation of the general, all. the 
promotion was allowed to go in the regiment. At 
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the same time the King (George III.) made 
General Moore a Knight of the Bath, at that time 
only given to such general officers as had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves on service. Upon 
this occasion the officers of the 52nd subscribed a 
large sum of money and bought a_ beautiful 
diamond. star, which they presented to Sir John 
Moore as a mark of their esteem and _ affection. 
The star was worth five or six hundred guineas, I 
forget which. Sir John Moore was highly pleased 
and gratified with this proof of the respect, esteem, 
love, and gratitude of his officers, and well did he 
deserve every proof in our power to give, for 
never did any colonel of a regiment pay such 
attention to the happiness and interests of his regi- 
ment as he did to the hour of his death. But that 
which gratified him most was the good conduct 
and zeal of both officers and men in the perform- 
ance of their duty, and often would he tell us he 
felt prouder of having such a regiment than he 
did of his red ribbon. 

In this year, 1804, my father died. He had 
been long ill of a consumptive complaint, and the 
indefatigable zeal with which he attended to the 
haemace af hie ofiee in Thihlin made the confine- 
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ment too much for the weak state of his health, 
He was ordered by the physicians to go to Clifton, 
near Bristol, where in a few -weeks he breathed his 
last. My father had a beautiful figure, and was — 
six feet two inches in height, with one of the 
handsomest faces I ever saw, and was the most 
perfect-made man possible. He was in his younger 
days looked upon as the most active and the 
handsomest officer of the British army in America, 
where he was serving with his regiment as a 
captain against the Americans, who had separated 
themselves from the mother country. As well as 
being so fine a looking man, he was as clever and 
able in mind as strong in body. There were few 
things that he did not succeed in: he had read a 
great deal in many languages, was a good. classic 
scholar, well acquainted with all history, ancient 
and modern, was a good mathematician, engineer, 
and chemist, and had written several papers and 
reports upon these latter subjects when he was con- 
troller of the Laboratory at Woolwich ; he was an 
excellent regimental officer, and had served through 
all the American War, and was deputy quarter- 
master-general to the army commanded. by the 
Marquis of Hastings, which went to Holland in 
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the year 1794, .after which he commanded the 
Londonderry Regiment. When placed upon half- 
pay in consequence of his regiment being drafted 
into regiments in the West Indies, he was made 
Controller of Army Accounts in Ireland by his 
friend Lord Cornwallis, then Lord-Lieutenant, by 
whose humanity, skill, and judgment in governing 
Treland the rebellion in that unhappy country was 
put an end to; at the same time the horrid cruel- 
ties practised with so much barbarity were effec- 
tually put a stop to, and while Lord Cornwallis 
was at-the head of that oppressed country, justice 
was administered impartially to the poor peasant 
and degraded Catholics. 

In the year 1806, Sir John Moore was ap- 
pointed second in command in Sicily, under General 
Fox. In a few weeks the 52nd followed him under 
the command of Major-General Paget, accompanied 
by the Guards and several other regiments. We 
embarked at Deal, and had a boisterous passage 
down Channel and in the Bay of Biscay ; many of 
the men-of-war being disabled in the gales, several 
transports with horses were lost, and others 
driven on the French coast and taken prisoners. 
One unfortunate transport with horses on board 
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was run down by a large ship, which passed clean 
over her, and not a vestige of her was ever seen 
again. The ship I was on board of was run foul 
of by a frigate, but being a very fine new large 
vessel she suffered comparatively little damage. I 
was so sick that notwithstanding everyone thought 
we were sinking, and all hands were trying to 
escape into the shrouds of the frigate, I could not 
move, but resigned myself to my fate without the 
least effort ; such is the powerful effect of sea-sick- 
ness on the mind as well as body. In a few days 
the weather cleared up, and on a fine bright morn- 
ing, the anniversary of the glorious battle of 
Trafalgar, in the very spot where that greatest of 
all naval battles was fought the year before, in 
which the immortal Nelson fell, as he had lived, 
the pride of England’s Navy and the successful 
conqueror and destroyer of the fleets of France, 
did we meet that same British fleet under the com- 
mand of that excellent, skilful, gallant, and good 
man Lord Collingwood. Immediately the signal 
was made by our commander, Sir Thomas Duck- 
worth, for the ships of the convoy to pass under 
the admiral’s stern; the soldiers dressed and 
paraded on the decks, with bands playing ‘ Rule 
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Britannia’ and colours flying; and as we passed 
our colours dropped, and, presenting arms, we gave 
three hearty cheers, the fine sailor-like old admiral 
taking off his hat and bowing to us, his own brave 
crew and the rest of his fleet returning our cheers 
with loud huzzahs. My ship, in which was our 
band, was, curiously enough, called the ‘ Colling- 
wood ’ after him, and had a fine large figure of the 
admiral at her head, painted in full uniform,.and 
we led the van in this well-merited compliment as 
Collingwood himself had led the van in the battle. 
T never felt more elated or saw a finer sight! 

From thence we proceeded to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and on our arrival in the Bay of Tangier, 
on a beautiful fine evening, we were ordered by 
signal from Sir T. Duckworth to ‘lay to’ till next 
morning, as he feared the Spanish gunboats would 
come out as we entered the Straits and snap some 
of us up. Unfortunately for us, during the night a 
Levanter (so called from the wind blowing from 
the Levant down the Mediterranean) came with 
such force that the fleet was dispersed and driven 
away to the Atlantic. My ship was twenty-two 
days cruising off Cape Spartel, on the north-west 
coast of Africa, before the wind changed and 
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enabled us to bear up and sail through the Straits 
and anchor in the Bay of Tetuan (on the African 
coast, just opposite Gibraltar), where we were to 
take in fresh meat and water. The poor cattle 
were bought by the commissaries at the town of 
Tetuan from the Moors, and then brought alongside 
the ships in boats, where a rope being fastened 
round their horns, they were hoisted on board by 
a pulley, which is very cruel, for I have often seen 
the horns completely dragged out of the head and 
the wretched bullock drop into the boat again 
writhing with agony. 

While at Tetuan, being one day on shore with 
a watering party, the Moorish captain or chief of 
the guard placed there to prevent the English 
soldiers from going into the town asked me in 
English (for he could speak it a little) to give him 
some brandy, which I very foolishly did, and he 
got intoxicated ; and having given some also to 
several of his men, the consequence was that 
our soldiers and the Moors began to quarrel, and 
it ended ina general fight, the English, of course, 
soon beating off the Moors. Then came down a 
strong reinforcement from the town, with several 
officers sent by the Governor with orders to make 
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us all prisoners. Of course this we would not sub- 
mit to for the Emperor of Morocco himself ifhe had 
been there in person, but I told the chief in com- 
mand I would return on board ship again with my 
party, and he might report the circumstance to the 
English general ; but as to making myself or any 
of my people prisoners, that he should not do as 
long as I had command of them, and I immediately 
drew them up ready to fire upon him if he pre- 
sumed to attempt any violence. He was very 
angry and blustered about, but seeing there was 
no use in trying force, he wisely contented himself 
with brandishing his sabre, making his men prance 
their horses, and gallop about very actively, for 
they were all beautifully mounted on barbs, and 
taking hold of the poor drunken officer said he+ 
should have his head cut off immediately for being 
drunk and neglecting his duty ; accordingly they 
tied the poor devil neck and heels, and throwing 
him across a horse away they galloped to the 
town, where the poor fellow was degraded as an 
officer but not put to death, only well bastinadoed. 
You see, by my being so foolish as to give him 
drink, he nearly lost his life, was cashiered as an 
officer, and severely flogged, besides the risk of a 
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fight between the Moors and my men, in which 
most probably many lives would have been lost, 
and all caused by my imprudence and want of 
forethought. I mention this little anecdote in 
order to impress on your minds the necessity of 
always reflecting upon what you are about to do, 
otherwise, more particularly as officers, you will 
often be-in some scrape which a very little reflec- 
tion would have prevented. An officer should 
never go on any duty, however insignificant it may 
appear to him, but in the full determination of 
considering well in his own mind what will be the 
best way of performing that duty in the quickest 
and most efficient manner, and with the least pos- 
sible risk of the safety of those placed under his 
command, never forgetting that upon his conduct 
and judgment may depend the lives of hundreds, 
and that no precaution should be neglected con- 
sistent with the duty he is sent to perform ; then, 
if unfortunately he should fail, it will most probably 
not be his fault; and, much as every man must 
regret failure, it is a great consolation to feel he is 
conscious of having used every means and made 
every effort that was in his power to ensure 
success. ; 
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After having completed our water in Tetuan 
Bay (which, by-the-by, is a beautiful situation, with 
a magnificent view of the mountains which frown 
over the town and the strong fort of Ceuta, which 
belongs to the Spaniards, and of which they are very 
jealous, as it commands the Straits on the African 
sides, and is in time of war a great annoyance to 
our merchant vessels when becalmed, which often 
happens, and then the Spanish gunboats move out 
under cover of the guns of the fort and whip up 
our merchantmen at a great rate) we proceeded . 
‘aloft’ (the term used for going up the Mediterra- 
nean Sea), and in about six weeks we arrived at 
Messina, in Sicily. It was a brilliant day, and I 
was much struck with the beauty of the coast on 
both sides of the Straits. The current is so rapid, 
and there are so many eddies and whirlpools, that 
although I thought we were near enough to chuck 
a biscuit on shore, it was many hours before we 
were able to cast anchor, for just as we thought 
ourselves safe in harbour, in one minute an eddy 
carried us off to the opposite side of the Straits, 
where, on the Calabrian shore, there is a rock called 
‘Scylla,’ so that if you escape the whirlpool of 
* Charybdis,’ on the Sicilian shore, you are driven 
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against: the rock of Scylla. Messina is a very 
beautiful old town, full of ancient ruins caused by 
. earthquakes, which have so frequently taken place 
there that there are many streets in ruins. Our 
regiment was ordered to go round the island by 
sea to a town called Melazzo, situated on a pro- 
montory, where we remained the whole time we 
were in Sicily. Nearly all'the officers were per- 
mitted to go and see Mount Etna except myself. 
T did not get leave, having consented to take other 
officers’ duty to let them go, and by that means 
I. was delayed so long that the very.day General 
' Paget and I were preparing to go off. to Etna, an 
” order came for us to embark on a secret expedition,, 
and so there was an end to my hopes of seeing 
Mount-Etna, as well as various other curious places 
and things, which was very vexatious; and I 
strongly advise you boys never to miss seeing every- 
thing you possibly can wherever you may. be 
quartered. First do your duty and then make 
arrangements with your brother officers, so. as to 
enable you to get leave for a short time to travel 
about, gaining all the information in your power 
relative to the customs, manners, habits, laws, pro- 
ductions, and population of the country you are 
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in, as well as the means of subsistence for an army 
_and the inhabitants themselves; in a word, every- 
thing: in the way of information, as it will some 
tire or other be of use to you; but the first thing 
atofficer should do upon. entering a new country 
is to make himself master of the language, as that 
is the thing of all.others the most useful. You 
should never march through a country or travel 
anywhere without well and carefully observing the 
nature of the ground in a military point of view : 
for instance, the’ heights that command the road 
on which. an army may be en route; what number 
of rivers you cross; if they have bridges; and if 
not, whether the fords are easy of passage for 
infantry, cavalry, or artillery ; whether the banks 
are steep or level with the water; if. mountain 
streams or. rapid broad rivers; what provisions the 
country produces; whether it is a corm or a 
grazing country; the means of carriage, whether 
by horses, mules, or waggons. Never forget the 
names of the towns and villages, and distances 
between each; the number of houses, as well ‘as 
you can guess or get information of ; the reputed 
number of inhabitants of each place, as well as the 
population in a lump of the whole country; what 
. D 
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is the principal commerce carried on in every con- 
siderable town, as by that you may have an idea 
of the wealth of the people and judge what they 
can afford to be taxed, or, in military parlance, 
what amount of contribution might be justly levied 
upon them for the subsistence of the troops, sup- 
posing you to be in an enemy’s country. You’ 
should keep a journal in order to be accurate in 
your information when called upon ; and it is always 
in an officer’s power to do so, as you need only 
have a pocket-book with a clasp and pencil, which 
you can carry in your breast-pocket, ready to write 
a short note of whatever strikes you, with date 
and name of the place, and afterwards, when you 
have more time, and your baggage comes up, write 
at length in your regular journal, which should be 
of a good size, bound, with lines and a broad 
margin, in order to make notes at any future 
period when circumstances may come to your re- 
collection which you may wish to mark particu- 
larly. 

During the time we remained in Sicily wine 
was so cheap and plentiful that our soldiers drank 
so hard that great numbers were in hospital, and 
many died; but, what is worse, many of the men 
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in their drunken fits killed their comrades, and 
were accordingly hung for murder, as it would’ 
never do to let drunkenness be an excuse for 
murder. I was on several courts-martial which 
sentenced the prisoners to be hung, and although 
I very much disliked sentencing a fellow-creature 
to death, still it was my duty to do so; but it 
leaves a very painful sensation on the mind for a 
long time after. Many young officers when mem- 
bers of a court-martial, being tired with sitting 
several hours, begin to amuse themselves with 
cutting pens or the table, or scribbling upon paper 
to pass away the time. Now all this is very 
wrong and highly improper, as it is utterly im- 
possible for those officers either to do their duty to 
the King or the prisoner, as it requires the strictest 
attention to all the evidence—pro and con—in 
order to make up your mind on the justice of the 
sentence you are going to pronounce, and which is 
to be inflicted on a fellow-creature. An officer 
should never forget that being a member of a 
court-martial is one of the most solemn duties he 
has to perform, and while performing that duty he 
should permit nothing else to engage his atten- 
tion, but devote his whole mind and thoughts to 
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the impartial performance of it, and then, what- 
ever may be the result, his conscience will not 
‘reproach him with having been guilty of any 
neglect. 

While in Sicily, I was once detached from head- 
quarters to a place in the hills called Gisso, where 
one day an orderly dragoon arrived and delivered 
to me the following letter from Sir John Moore :— 


‘ Messina, July 15, 1807. 


‘My dear Napier,—Some people of rather a 
suspicious description have been reported to have 
been seen about the mountains over this. They 
are dressed and armed like the masses of Calabria. 
Among them are Frenchmen who have spy-glasses, 
and are said to have been, seen sketching. It is 
possible they may pass through or take up their 
lodgings at night at Gisso or in the village below. 
It would be well to give orders, if any people of 
this description are seen in your neighbourhood, 
that quietly you may be informed of it, and then 
by calling on the magistrate you would find if he 
knew them. If he did not, and they could not 
givé an account of themselves, they should ,be 
arrested and reported, or sent to headquarters. 
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You are aware how much discretion must be used 
in obtaining this sort of information so as not to 
give alarm to those we wish to take, nor to molest’ 
others who have no concern with it; but I feel I 
risk nothing in giving you this information, which 
will tend to excite your vigilance without tempting 
you to act unless you see good cause. Believe 


me 
‘Sincerely yours, 


‘Joun Moors.’ 


+ Immediately upon the receipt of this letter I 
disguised myself as a peasant, and taking my com- 
pass and map with me, as well as my spy-glass, I 
started into the mountains, with a gun on my 
shoulder and a pair of pistols under my waistcoat, 
and made a tour round my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and although I did not meet any of 
these people, I gained sufficient information to have 
an idea where they were, and that there was a 
considerable number of them. This information I 
forthwith transmitted to Sir John Moore, and re- | 
ceived the following letter in answer :-— 


‘My dear Napier—Many thanks to yod for 
yotr letter and for the activity you have shown on 
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the subject about which I wrote to you. I only beg 
that you will not allow your zeal to carry you so 
far as to risk yourself by putting yourself in the 
power of any vagabonds should you fall in with 
them. They should be traced, and then a strong 
body of soldiers .sent to seize them in the night. 
General Oakes is also employing people to make 
the same discovery. I shall perhaps see you in a 
day or two on my passage to Palermo. 
‘Sincerely yours 
‘Joun Moors.’ 


Immediately after this letter came an order 
from the quartermaster-general, directing me to 
proceed, according to a route sent with the order, 
to a certain place in the mountains with one 
hyndred men and the necessary number of officers, 
where I should meet and join detachments from 
the Guards and other regiments sent from different 
parts of the island on the same service. I put 
myself and party accordingly en route at nine at 
night, ahd marched for many hours over the worst 
road I ever saw before or since, till we came to a 
very curious old walled town on the summit of a 
high mountain, which we passed through without 
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waking the inhabitants, after well examining the 
town and satisfying myself that none of the people 
we were in search of were init. At last, after a. 
harassing night march, we saw, at 11 o'clock a.m, 
the other detachments‘ in the valley below us, not 
one'of them having seen or heard’ anything of the 
objects of our pursuit, so we marched home again. 
The whole thing turned out to be that a body. of 
poor Calabrese peasants had passed over from the 
opposite shore, bringing their arms with them, and 
were proceeding to Palermo to see the King, and to 
beg to be allowed to enter the Sicilian army, as 
they had not the means of subsistence in Calabria. 
Thus closed my first campaign, which I only relate . 
to show you that I got approbation from Sir John 
Moore because I was active and zealous, and to 
induce you to do the same whenever you are em- 
ployed on service of any kind. 

Soon after this we embarked for England, and, 
touching at Gibraltar, where we remained for a 
fortnight, we landed at Portsmouth; but in less 
than three months we again embarked afd sailed 
for Gottenburg, in Sweden. 
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WE remained at anchor at Gottenburg for several 
weeks, while Sir John Moore, whose army was 
about 10,000 men, went to see the King at Stock- 
holm, to consult with him as to the operations of 
‘the force under his orders; but, finding Gustavus 
to be full of wild impracticable schemes, and that 
he would not listen to reason, and required him to 
place the British army under his command, in 
order to divide it into different parts and place it 
under fhe orders of his own generals, Sir John 
Moore refused to co-operate with him, and man- 
fully told his Majesty that he was sent to Sweden 
by the King of England, his master, and the com- 
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mand of the British army intrusted to him; that 
he was ready to act in concert with the Swedish 
army, and to undertake anything that was feasible ; 
but that he neither could nor would run the risk 
of having that army destroyed in attempting what 
-was impracticable, and that, seeing he could be of 
no use, he should immediately carry the troops 
home again; and, finally, that his master had given 
him the command, and that to him alone would he 
deliver it up. Upon this Gustavus flew into a 
violent rage, put Sir John Moore under arrest with 
a sentinel at his door, and swore he would take 
command of the British army in spite of him. Sir 
John Moore, knowing that he had a madman to deal 
with, made his escape during the night in the dress 
of a peasant ; and one day a number of us were on 
board the ‘ Victory,’ Sir James Saumarez’s flagship,° 
at a ball given by the officers of that ship (which 
was the one in which Lord Nelson was killed at Tra- 
falgar) to the Swedish ladies of Gottenburg, when 
a fishing-boat came alongside, and a peasant ran 
up the side and sprang on the quarter-deck! +All 
the officers looked astonished, and wondered who 
the devil that impudent fellow was, when I looked 
at him and instantly recognised the general! He 
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laughed, and, taking off his peasant’s cap, asked 
the admiral if he did not know him. Of course we 
were all delighted to see him back, as we had heard 
arumour of something having gone wrong. Had 
he not been able to get away, I believe. it was the 
intention of the admiral and Sir John Hope, the 
second in command, to have sailed round to Stock- 
holm and demanded his release forthwith. Colonel 
Colborne, who had accompanied him, was left there 
for some time, and joined us at sea on our way 
back to England, as we sailed the day after Sir 
John Moore came on board the ‘ Victory.’ Upon 
arriving at Portsmouth, Sir John went up to 
London to give an account of this foolish wild- 
goose chase, for it was nothing else; and we were 
only sent to Sweden to get Sir John Moore out of 
the way, and serve a political intrigue of Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Castlereagh! That's the fact, and 
deny it they never could ; and, as Sir John Moore 
boldly and fearlessly told Lord Castlereagh what 
he thought of his conduct, he made him his enemy 
for life; though I must do Lord Castlereagh the 
justice to believe that he was kept up in his anger 
and dislike of Sir John Moore by interested people, 
who never failed to give a wrong construction to 
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everything the general said or wrote, and, ahora 
all, by Canning. 

In about ten days after we came to anchor at 
Spithead, we got orders to sail again, Sir John 
Moore being superseded in the command by Sir 
Harry Burnard, whom Lord ‘Castlereagh sent down 
from London to take charge of the army, Sir John 
Moore remaining as second in command, which 
was not at all what the Ministers wanted, for they 
expected that General Moore would not serve as 
second. But they little knew the man they had to 
deal with, for he never would be deterred from 
giving the benefit of his talents and experience to 
his country by any insult of any intriguing Ministry ; 
and so, to their dismay, he went with the army to 
Portugal, where we arrived too late to take part in 
the battle of Vimiera, which the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, had fought the day 
before we arrived, and in which he had beaten the 
French army commanded by General Junot. The 

_ consequence of this battle was that the French 
entered into a treaty with the British commander- 
in-chief, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, who had arrived 
from Gibraltar, by which the French troops were 
permitted to embark on board British ships with 
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their arms and baggage, and were to be landed at 
a French port as soon as possible. This conven- 
tion was loudly and ignorantly decried as cowardly 
and disgraceful to the British army, and this 


. shameful and most unjust outcry was supported 


and encouraged by the Ministry ; whereas, nothing 
could be more useful to the great object of sending 


_ troops to support and aid the Spanish nation, by 


clearing Portugal so immediately of the French 
that the British army could instantly commence 
preparations for moving into Spain. But Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple’s plain honest memoir of the 
whole transaction and Colonel Napier’s history of 
the war in Spain so completely refute all the non- 
sense that was talked and written about that con- 
vention, that there is no necessity to dwell any 
longer upon it. Anyone who reads those works 
will see upon what sandy foundation all the sense- 
less outcry was made ; but it served the’ Ministers’ 
object, and, whenever any political object is to 
be gained, the unfortunate military commander 
will always be sacrificed, right or wrong! It has, 
I am sorry to say, been the case throughout the 
history of England ever since William III., and, I 
fear, will continue so. 
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Very soon after this convention was put into 
execution Sir Hugh Dalrymple was recalled, and 
went to England to account for his conduct before 
a court of inquiry; and, as Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was as much implicated in the business, he was . 
sent for too ; so that the army was deprived of his 
valuable services for a long time. Sir John Moore 
was appointed by the King’s positive command to 
be commander-in-chief of the army ordered to 
enter Spain, notwithstanding the Ministry were 
hostile to him; and I believe, from letters I saw, 
and from what Sir John Moore told me himself, 
that Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning did all 
they could to prevent his appointment, but that old 
George II. was immovable upon that point, and 
said, ‘No other man but Moore should have the 
command of that army.’ And well did hej ustify the 
King’s confidence in him, and sacredly did he keep 
the safety and honour of that army and the trust 
reposed in him to the last hour of his existence, 
when he sealed it with his blood! Upon Sir John 
Moore’s appointment he made me his aide-de-camp, 
which was the highest honour I could receive at 
that time, and proved that I had, by constant zeal 
and attention to my duty, gained his approbation. 


a 
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Otherwise he never would have appointed me, 
being one of those characters who allowed no 
personal feelings to interfere with what he thought 
just; and, although very fond of me, and always 
treating me like ason, yet, had there been eny other 
‘eaptain-in the regiment who he conceived deserved 
_ it more, he would have appointed him his aide-de- 
camp, although personally he liked me better. 
Indeed, he told me this on two different occasions 
before, when I’had hoped to be his aide-de-camp, 
and when he made others to whom hd had no par- 
ticular attachment. 

Before giving up the command of my compahy 
and joining the general, I went with a detachment 
of my regiment under the command of Major 
Arbuthnott to escort the French garrison, of Elvas 
to Lisbon, where they were to embark and be con- 
veyed to France. We had a very agreeable march, 
but part of the French troops, a Swiss regiment 
(whose colonel the Portuguese had attempted to 
assassinate), behaved very mutinously and riotously, 
and attempted to plunder the inhabitants ; so we 
were obliged to threaten them with punishment. 
I saw a French soldier behave ill, and on speaking 
to the commander of the troops he went up to the 
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man, who was rather mutinous and insolent, upon 

‘which the colonel instantly pulled out his pistol, 
presented it at the soldier’s head and snapped it at 
him ; luckily it did not. go off, or he would have 
shot him dead. This could not be done in our 
army, as no officer can either shoot or flog a British 
soldier upon his own authority. N othing can be 
“worse than permitting those in authority to have 
absolute power over their fellow-creatures, for the 
chances are they would make a bad use of it. In 
fact no man should be entrusted with absolute 
power ; human nature is not proof against the 
sweets. of power ; it must be eurbed. 

Upon dur arrival at Lisbon with the French 
garrison, I joined Sir John Moore and commenced 
my duty,as aide-de-camp. One day I was going to 
purchase a sabre, when Sir John Moore told me 
not to do so, but to buy a straight sword, sharp 
on both edges. The reason he gave was this: 
when a colonel, he commanded a storming party 
at the fort of Calvi, in Corsica, and just as he 
mounted the top of the breach and was forcing his 
way in, a French grenadier, one of those defending 
the entrance, was on the point of plunging his 
bayonet into him, when Moore, seeing his only chance 
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of life was to.run ‘hissword through the man, he did 
so and killed him on the spot; now if he had not had 
astraight sword, but a sabre, he would not have been 
able to run the grenadier through the body, and 
would have been killed himself. So I did as he de- 
"sired me, and purchased a straight one; but, thank | 
God, I was. lucky enough never to yse my sword 
in the same way as Sir Jehn Moore was forced to% 
use his (and he told me he never should forget 
the horrid sensation it gave him when drawing the 
sword out of the man’s body, and that it was 
always a painful recollection to him), although I 
did command a storming party, as you shall hear 
in due time. 
After a great deal of bother and much labour 
on the part of Sir John Moore, and indeed every , 
branch of the service, the army was put in motion, 
and began its long and toilsome march for Spain 
in high order and higher spirits, and a more 
glorious set of fellows never was seen. But we 
wanted a great requisite in the art of war, and 
that was experience, for, except some few generals 
and superior officers, we had none of us seen war 
on a large scale ; indeed the greatest part never 
had seen aregular campaign except that of Vimiera 
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a few months before. Our staff was inexperienced, 
our commissariat perfectly ignorant of. their busi- 
ness, as well as our paymaster’s department. In 
short, as this was the first British army (since 
the expedition to Egypt in 1801) which was as- 
sembled to act on the continent against the ablest 
and most experienced tropps in Europe, no wonder 
we were ofteri embarrassed and not in as good order 
(afterwards) as we should have been had we been 
old soldiers au fait at our business. However, 
after various difficulties, marches, fatigues, and 
disappointments to the general as well as his army, 
we all joined at Salamanca, one of the finest cities 
in Spain, and .famous for its learned university, 
where the greater part of the Spanish nobility and 
priesthocd are educated, as well as a large propor- 
tion of Irish, for the priesthood of that country. 
While we were there, the principal of the college 
was Dr. Curtis, an Irishman, and now (1828) the 
Catholic Primate of Ireland. He was a great 
favourite of Sir John Moore and afterwards of the - 
Duke of Wellington, and I believe both those 
generals found him of great use to them, and 
could always rely upon his word and conduct. 
After various difficulties, political as well as 
BK 
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military, Sir John Moore made a forward move- 
ment towards the enemy, in order to form a 
junction with Sir David Baird’s corps, lately arrived 
from England and landed at Coruna, in the north 
of Spain, where, from the great apathy of the 
Spaniards, who would not give the smallest aid to 
Baird, and the general inexperience of his army, 
and particularly his commissariat and paymaster- 
general’s departments, he was unable to move 
and join Sir John Moore. Sir David had twice 
made the attempt, and latterly had got as far as 
Benevento, but from false information respecting 
both the. strength and position of the enemy’s 
army, as well as ignorance of Sir John Moore's 
movements, by which, of course, he would be 
guided, he was again obliged to retrograde, and 
was in full march for Corufia when a despatch’ 
from Sir John Moore informed him that he 
was on his march towards Sahagun, where he 
expected Sir David would join him, and then he 
would make a forced march and attack Soult at 
Saldanha. During our march to Sahagun, our 
cavalry under Lord Paget (afterwards Marquis of 
Anglesea) and Sir Charles Stewart (afterwards 
Marquis of Londonderry) had two or three smart 
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affairs with the French cavalry, and were always 
successful. The very morning of our arrival at 
Sahagun Lord Paget had given them a dressing, 
making several prisoners, besides a number being 
killed and wounded. I found a number of the 
prisoners confined in a large cellar, where they 
were badly off, many wounded, and’ nothing to eat 
or drink. Of course I immediately mentioned this 
to the general, and he desired me to order the 
commissary to provide them with wine and bread. 
This being done, the poor fellows were as merry as 
possible, and began dancing and singing ; and one 
of them, to my great amusement, took a little 
fiddle from’ his pocket and commenced playing 
quadrilles with as much energy and life as though 
he was playing to a parcel of ladies in a ball-room. 

The next night we were joined by Sir David 
Baird’s corps, and the head of the column was in 
motion to move on Marshal Soult’s corps of the 
French army, which we were to attack at daylight 
on the following morning, when just as Sir John 
Moore was mounting his horse, and I was actually 
giving him his pistols, a Spanish peasant came up, 
and asking for the general-in-chief, put a note into 
his hand from the Marquis de Romana, the Spamsh 

E22 
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general, which gave ‘information that Napoleon 
had changed his plan of operations in consequence 
of Sir John Moore’s movement in advance, and 
was marching with great speed down on the 
British army with an immense force. The instant 
Sir John Moore had read this letter he saw there 
was no time to be lost, as Napoleon would be on 
his tear and cut off his retreat through Galicia, 
and that a battle and victory over Soult could be 
of no advantage, but most probably be the cause 
of the total destruction of the army by the im- 
mense numbers of the enemy in front and rear 
who were pouring down on our small force from 
all directions. He immediately ordered the troops 
to countermarch, and we commenced our memor- 
able retreat to Coruiia, in the north of Spain, and 
the nearest point towards England, to which port 
the transports were afterwards ordered, to be 
ready to embark the army, as the general foresaw — 
that it would be impossible to remain in Spain, 
and that the great effort would be to arrive at the 
place of embarkation without a battle if possible, 
and then sail with the army to some other place in 
the Peninsula, where we could be of more use. 
The soldiers, who do not ever like a retreat, as 
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they are obliged to make forced marches and 
undergo much fatigue, and suffer many hardships 
and privations, very soon got into a state of dis 
order, plundering the inhabitants, breaking open 
the wine vaults, getting beastly drunk, and strag- 
gling over the country, by which means great 
numbers were made prisoners by the enemy, and 
many killed by the justly enraged Spaniards. At 
Benevento, a large town where we halted for one 
night, one of Napoleon’s generals, and a relation 
of his own, called Lefevre Desnouettes, com- 
manding a division of cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard, crossed the river and formed up his troops 
on a plain, upon, which our Hussars under Sir 
Charles Stewart attacked them with great spirit, 
and in a very short time completely upset them, 
killing, wounding, and taking many prisoners, 
among whom was the general himself, who, being 
attacked by a couple of our Hussars as he made 
an attempt to gain a ford, and being slightly 
wounded in the head, surrendered himself just 
as Sir Charles Stewart came up, who sent him to 
head-quarters, where he arrived magnificently 
dressed in scarlet and gold as general of the Im- 
perial Hussars. Sir John Moore received him in 
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the kindest manner, and seeing he was bleeding, 
immediately sent for some water and washed the 
wound himself, gave him fresh linen, &c., and sent 
in a flag of truce to request that his baggage might 
be allowed to come to him, which was permitted 
by Napoleon, and that night it arrived, with 
several horses and servants, &c., for the French 
generals have always a great proportion of 
baggage. When General Lefevre was dressed, 
and just before we sat down to dinner, Sir John 
Moore asked him if there was anything he wished, 
upon which Lefevre cast a glance at his side (his 
sword having been taken from him when made 
prisoner) and then looked at Sir John Moore, who, 
comprehending what he meant, with all the high 
feeling of a soldier and the grace of a perfect 
gentleman, unbuckled his own sword from his side 
and presented it to his prisoner, who, I grieve’ to 
say for the honour of his profession, deserved it 
not. Lefevre Desnouettes broke his parole of 
honour, and made his escape from England some 
time after Moore’s death! was justly disgraced by 
Napoleon, though he was allowed to serve after- 
wards, and at last died an exile in America. What 
has become of the sword I know not, but I can 
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never forget how much we were all struck with Sir 
John Moore’s conduct ; the whole transaction was 
perfect, the kindness of expression and the soldier- 
like sympathy which was apparent in the British 
general’s countenance was perfectly beautiful ; but 
was there ever an act of his during his life that was 
not perfect ? 

If ever any of you, my boys, should, by the, 
fortune of war, be made prisoner, and be on your 
‘parole, and should so horribly disgrace yourself by 
breaking that parole, I would never see you again ; 
indeed, I should use every endeavour to have you 
sent back to the nation whose army made you a 
prisoner. A man’s word once given is saered, and 
nothing should induce him to break it. If he does, 
his honour is gone, and he forfeits all claim to the 
character of a gentleman, and should never be 
treated as one. 

We proceeded on our retreat towards Corufia. 
Ou? march was inade with great rapidity, and the 
men and officers were obliged. to be eternally under 
arms, as the enemy pursued us as quickly as pos- 
sible, in hopes of bringing us to action while in a 
more open country than he knew we should be in 
once we reached Astorga. This often obliged the 


. 
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rear-guard under General Paget to be many hours 
without food or rest, as they had not time to cook. 
There never was any want of provisions, but great 
want of time to cook them, and this it was impos- 
sible to prevent, as the enemy gave us no respite 
till we got to Astorga, where, notwithstanding that 
Sir John Moore had requested the Spanish General 
Romana not to quarter his army, but to leave 
that city and the road through Galicia free for the 
march of the British, we found the town crammed 
full of Spanish troops, and of course the arrival of 
our army made the confusion beyond anything. 
And here the army was in a highly disorganised 
state, breaking open stores, plundering the houses, 
&c., and a horrid scene of drunkenness in all the 
corps except General Paget’s and the Guards at 
Villafranca. The general found it uecessary to 
make an example by shooting a private of the 
loth Hussars, whom Captain Pasley and myself 
caught plundering a house; and upon our laying 
hold of him he was most insolent, and struck 
Pasléy. The facts being stated to the general, he 
was shot that morning ; and this had some effect, 
but not much, I am sorry to say. i 

At Lugo, the French having only pursued us 
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from Astorga with Marshal Soult’s corps (as Buona- 
parte, who had passed in review at Astotga, two 
days after’ we left it, ninety thousand troops, had 
been obliged to hurry off with the Imperial Guards 
’ and other corps towards Germany, in consequence 
of Austria having declared war against him), we 
made a halt .in order to rest the troops and if 
possible to give battle and cripple Soult’s corps, 
which would enable us to retreat more leisurely 
and consequently more regularly. Sir John Moore 
took up an excellent position, and offered battle to 
the Marshal, who, after a slight demonstration and 
a smart skirmish, in which we lost a few killed and 
wounded, thought it the most prudent thing to 
leave us quiet, as he felt sure we must move off the 
next day, and that he could not fail to have us at 
Corufia. As I was riding along the position in 
the morning with some orders in a great hurry, 
and as I passed that part of the line where your 
uncle Charles, who commanded the 50th ‘Regiment, 
-and his friend Major Stanhope were eating a 
famous dish of ‘Irish stew’ for breakfast, these 
two, fellows, knowing that I dared not stop, ran up 
and ‘put this savoury dish to my nose by way of 
tantalismg me, who had been on horseback nearly 
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all night and had not eaten anything for many 
hours, and then shouted out, ‘ You dainty dog, you 
can’t eat Irish stew!’ This will show you what 
merry fellows soldiers are, for we were then every 
moment expecting to be attacked by the enemy, 
and knew not if any one of us three should ever 
‘eat any dish again. There is an old song and a 
very true one which begins, ‘ How merrily we live 
that soldiers be!’ and it is one you should always 
put in practice whenever you can. Nothing like 
good and joyous spirits in a soldier. They will 
carry you a long day’s march, for he that is gay 
and lively never flags. 

At night the army was ordered to be put, as 
silently as possible, in movement, and we recom- 
menced our rapid retreat, leaving the picquets to 
keep up the fires all through the night in order to 
deceive the enemy and gain several hours’ march 
upon him, which we accordingly did, and the 
picquets joined us by a forced march before we 
halted for’ the night. The men, however, being 
very much disappointed at yot having a battle, 
and being fatigued with the length and rapidity of 
the retreat which was absolutely necessary to save 
the army from destruction, became totally disor- 
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ganised, and disregarding all discipline and throw- 
ing off the authority of their officers, detached 
themselvesin large parties, straggling, drinking, 
and pillaging in the most shameful and infamous 
manner. I saw several fellows quit their ranks 
and go off across the fields to plunder, and on 
riding up to one of them and ordering him to ° 
return instantly to his regiment, he swore he would 
not be ordered by me, and presented his rifle at 
my head; but luckily for me it missed fire, or I 
should have finished my career on the spot. I 
ought to have shot him with my pistol on the 
instant, or to have brought him a prisoner to the 
commander-in-chief, who would have ordered him 
to be shot, but I felt a dislike to have a fellow- 
creature put to death on my account. Now this 
was very wrong, as I should never have permitted 
my personal feelings to interfere with my duty to 
the service; and most probably, had I got that 
fellow shot, as he richly deserved, it would have 
been a great means of restoring Aeciplins to the 
army, and might havg frightened many soldiers from 
committing such crimes, and saved many a man’s 
life being taken by the enraged peasants, or being 
cut down or made prisoners by the enemy’s cavalry. 
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On that very day Sir John Moore halted the 
whole army and addressed each division upon its 
infamous, disgracefyl conduct; he called upon the 
soldiers to recollect they were Englishmen, and not 
to disgrace their country and the bright lustre of 
the name of Britons by such disorders and such 
beastly drunkenness! He told them that rather 
than command men who behaved in such an 
infamous manner, he prayed to God that the first 
bullet fired by the enemy might enter his heart, 
for he would much rather be dead than command 
such an army! This seemed to produce some 
effect, and I do think their conduct improved 
after that day. But the men were not so much to 
blame as the officers; for I fearlessly assert that, 
generally speaking, the officers of that army were 
more engaged in looking after themselves and 
their own comforts, and openly murmuring against 
the commander-in-chief, than in looking after the 
soldiers and keeping up proper discipline. I know 
that there were many exceptions to this censure— 
notably Sir John Hope, Lord William Bentinck, 
and Sir Rowland Hill, who exerted themselves in 
every way to keep up the discipline; and the 


veserve under General Paget, which, as forming the 
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rear-guard, had double the work and fatigue of 
any other division ; for every officer and man, from 
the general who gave the example to the youngest 
soldier in the regiments, did their duty with spirit 
and with zeal—I, from being on the staff, had 
many opportunities of observing the conduct of 
the various divisions of that army, and the more I 
reflect upon what I witnessed, the more convinced 
Tam that the great cause of the disorganised state 
of the troops was mainly owing to the supineness of 
the general officers (excepting those named above) 
and to the imprudent language they used them- 
selves, and permitted their staff to make use of, 
when speaking of the retreat and the conduct of it 
by the commander-in-chief. 

I shalltake this opportunity of impressing upon 
your minds that no officer or soldier while upon 
service has a right to publicly (and it is much 
better let alone privately) canvass or blame the 
conduct of the general who commands that army 
for the movements, whether in advance or retreat, 
which he thinks it advisable to order. Officers are 
to obey and exercise their respective duties without 
‘a murmur, and with zeal and cheerfulness; and if 
they are under deprivations and enduring hard- 
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ships and great fatigue, whatever their opinion 
(and every man has a right to his opinion) wnay be 
of the necessity of such things, they must learn 
to keep it to themselves. It is impossible for the 
officers of ‘an army to know the commander-in- 
chief’s reasons for making movements either retro- 
grade or in advance; and what to the army may 
appear hard, unjust, foolish, or rash, may be the 
very thing by which the commander-in-chief, from 
his knowledge of circumstances and information, 
is enabled to preserve his army from being crippled 
or destroyed by an overwhelming force, or by 
which he deceives the enemy and defeats his pro- 
jects. In short, as long as a general is entrusted 
with the command of an army by his king, he’and _ 
he alone is the proper judge of the movements of 
that army, and is responsible to his country for. 
its safety and conduct ; and the man who seconds 
his general, according to his rank and situation, 
with zeal, ability, and cheerfulness without regard 
to his own opinion (whatever that opinion may 
be) will best deserve the. thanks of his ‘country . ° 
and be the truest soldier. If ever it should fall to 
my lot to command a body of troops, should I 
find any individual of it presuming to canvass my 
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conduct, or murmuring at any duty, however 
severe and harassing, which may fall to his share, 
I would instantly send him- off; he should not 
remain one day with the army, no matter what his 
rank might be!! so mind, young gentlemen, and 
never either canvass the conduct of your com- 
mander, or murmur at what you are ordered to 
perform, and particularly on no account whatever 
let the soldiers see a shade of discontent on your 

' countenances ; if you do, you will be totally unfit, 
in my opinidn, to be in the army, and the sooner 
you quit it the better. ; 

During the retreat I was one > night sent by Sir 
John Moore with despatches of great importance 
to Sir David Baird, which were to be forwarded 
by him to General Fraser, who commanded a 
division which was to march by another route, 
and this despatch was to countermand the former 
order and desire him to resume his place in the 
column. This despatch was delivered by me, 
after riding all night in a heavy storm of rain,, 
sleet, and snow, at four or five o'clock in the 
morning, Sir John Moore having told me that if I 


1 * Our own Correspondent’ would have had a » Tough time of it, 
under Sir George Napier, or Sir Charles either !—Ep. 
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did not ride fast I should be too late to catch Sir . 
David before he had marched, as his division 
would be under arms before daylight and moving 
off the ground. However, as I said, I arrived just 
after day had broke, about five o'clock, and going 
direct to Sir David’s quarters I found him and his 
aide-de-camp, Captain Alexander Gordon, in bed 
in the same room, and not thinking of moving. 
Sir David, having read the despatch, asked me if I 
was to carry the one enclosed to General Fraser, 
or was he, Sir David, to forward it. I replied I 
received no order’ to do more than deliver my 
despatch as speedily as possible to him, but that 
if he had no officer to send, and would give me 
a fresh horse (my own and the dragoon’s who 
accompanied me being completely knocked up), I 
was perfectly ready to .go on. He said, ‘Oh, no, 

_ if you were not ordered to go I shall send it on 
by an orderly dragoon.’ I then repeated I was not 
ordered, but was perfectly ready to do so if he 
ad not an officer to send, as I knew it was of 
consequence. Sir David replied in a very gruff 
manner, ‘Sir, that’s my business; I shall send it 
’ by a dragoon.’ Of course I was silent, and then, 
asking him if he had any commands, I took. my 
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departure (after resting my horse) on my way 
back to meet the general, and in a few hours I 
was overtaken by an officer who told me that the 
orderly dragoon sent by Sir David had got drunk 
and lost the despatch, so that by the time Sir 
John Moore was informed of this and a fresh 
despatch written and sent off, many hours were 
lost and the division of General Fraser quite 
knocked up with the length of march it was 
forced to make in order to regain the main body. 
Sir John Moore was deeply vexed at this, but as the 
thing was done and could not-be undone he said 
very little about it to Sir David. Not so Colonel 
Graham (now Lord Lynedoch), who was very angry 
indeed, and made no scruple of loudly expressing it 
both before Sir John Moore and to Sir David Baird. 

At length we arrived at Corufa after a most 


arduous and harassing retreat, the rear-guard, 


under General Paget being almost constantly in 


action with the enemy’s advance. Upon arriving 
at Corufa ‘there were no transports, as the win 


and stormy weather had delayed them in Vigd Bay, 


where it had been Sir John Moore’ 8 first intention : 


to lave retreated and embarked the; army ; indeed, 
one division of the troops under General Robert 


F 
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Craufurd did go by that route and embarked there. 
The transports not having arrived was very un- 
fortunate, as, had they been all ready, as Sir John 
“Moore fully expected, the whole army would have 
been embarked without fighting that battle which, 
although so glorious for the honour of the army, - 
was the cause of England losing Sir John Moore, 
the best general she had except the Duke of 
Wellington, who at that time had not the experi- 
ence and reputation of Sir John Moore. 

The first thing Sir John Moore did was to take 
up as good a position as the strength of the army 
and other circumstances would permit; for, al- 
though there was a much stronger position, it did 
not offer the same advantages, for it was necessary 
to consider that as the object was to embark the 
army with as little loss as possible, the nearer our 
troops were to the place of embarkation the better, 
as, if we were forced to fight, let the result of the 
battle be what it might, embark we must, and, of 
course, the easiest manner of effecting that was Sir 
Johp Moore’s main object; and the sequel proved 
him right-in his judgment. 

As soon as the. troops were in position, they 
commenced preparing for embarking the stores 
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and heavy artillery which were unnecessary in the 
camp. Then the order was given for shooting the 
dragoon horses, as there were no horse-ships to 
embark them in; besides, had there been ships, 
there was no time, and the poor animals were all 

- halfdead already from ‘fatigue and want of food, 
and were all foundered and suffering great pain. 
Now, if they had fallen into the hands of the enemy 
or of the Spaniards, the unfortunate brutes would 

“have been worked to death; so it was better that 
they should be at once shot than left to live a few 
weeks longer in pain and misery. I mention this 
because there was a senseless outcry raised against 
the general for shooting the cavalry horses, which 
was absolutely necessary, and the only thing to be 
done in a military or humane point of view. 

The troops received fresh ammunition, as what 
they had was wet and bad; also the unserviceable 
muskets were exchanged for new ones found in the 
Spanish stores, and which had been sent from 
England long before for the use of the Spaniards, 
who, instead of distributing them to the peasantry 
or to their troops, coolly locked them up in store ! 

- There were two powder magazines at some distance 
from the position of the army. These Sir John 
. 
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Moore very properly ordered to be blown up, as 
‘they would otherwise have fallen into the hands of 
the French. I never saw a more beautiful sight ; 
but, I am sorry to say, a fine fellow, an officer of 
Engineers who had the execution of this, was un- 
fortunately blown up by going too near the place 
to see that the train was properly laid, and he had 
not time to escape before the whole blew up, and, 
of course, he was destroyed, poor fellow ! 

' The same evening the transports arrived under 
convoy of several men-of-war, and immediately 
everything was embarked, such as the sick and 
wounded, the stores, heavy artillery, baggage, and 
staff horses—that is, every staff-officer was allowed 
to embark one horse if he had one that was sound 
and worth embarking. That morning, before the 
‘ships arrived, as I was ‘attending Sir John Moore 
riding to the position, he said tome: ‘I have often 
been thought an unlucky man by my friends in 
consequence of being generally wounded in action, 
and some other events of my life, but I never 
thought so myself till now; and if the transports 
do not arrive this day, I shall certainly be con- 
vinced I am an unlucky fellow, and that faté has 
so decreed !” ; 
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BATTLE OF CORUNA. 


On the morning of the battle—viz., January 
16, 1809, I had just returned from delivering some 
orders in the camp, when the commander-in-chief 
desired me to order the horses and accompany 
him to the position. We had just mounted when 
we heard a shot from a gun, and we instantly 

"galloped off, and arrived as the troops were all 
under arms and the whole line preparing to sustain 
the attack of the enemy, who was advancing in 
strong columns down upon us under cover of a 
heavy fire from their batteries which commanded 
our position, and a cloud of sharpshooters in their 
front. The fire from the artillery was destructive, 
and killed many of our brave fellows; but nothing 
could shake the steadiness or disturb the order of 
our troaps; and, as the enemy closed upon our 
line, the general gave the order to advance, and 
placed himself in front of the 42nd Highlanders, to 
whom ‘he was addressing himself and telling them 
not to forget what he had seen them so often do 
under his command in Holland and Egypt. He had 
just ordered me to go and bring up the Guards 
to the support of Lord William Bentinck’s Brigade 
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(consisting of the 4th, 42nd, and 50th Regiments), 
«where he was himself, and which was most fu- 
riously attacked by the enemy. I had just put 
spurs to my horse, when, turning my head to look 
at what was going on, I saw Sir John Moore’s 
horse give a spring into tie air, and the next 
moment the general fell to the ground, and was 
instantly caught up and supported by Captain 
Hardinge (now Major-General Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and one of the first men in the British army in 
every respect). The whole passed like a vision 
before my eyes, but I saw enough to know that 
the general was wounded. My first impulse was 
to return to him, but, in an instant I recollected 
that he had sent me with most important and 
urgent orders for the Guards, and, bitter and pain- 
ful as were the feelings which agitated me at that 
instant, my duty told me to proceed, though my 
affections strongly urged me to go back. The 
struggle was momentary ; duty triumphed, and in 
a few minutes I was delivering my orders to the 
commanding officer of the Guards, and never was 
I gratified by again seeing my beloved general 
and friend alive. On my return, I heard how 
dreadfully and mortally he was wounded, and that 
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he was carried to the rear. Sir David Baird, than 
whom a more gallant soldier never breathed, had. 

~ been severely wounded early in the action, and 
was taken on board ship, where his arm was 
obliged to be removed at the shoulder-joint, 
and consequently the command. devolved on Sir 
John Hope, one of the most able officers in the 
British army, as well as the most noble-minded of 
men. 

As it would have been very improper to 
have left the field, and being aware that Colonel 
Anderson, Sir John’s oldest and dearest friend, was 
with him, I attached myself to General Hope, who 
was now, in fact, commander-in-chief. During 
‘the battle I had seen your uncle Charles charging 
the enemy at the head of his regiment, the 50th, 
with his friend and second in command, Major 

- Stanhope. They had taken the village of Elvina, 
and were driven out again three times, for the 
enemy, being able to reinforce their attacking 
troops after every repulse, at last overpowered the 
50th, which was forced to retreat. At this period 
Captain Stanhope, a brother of the major, and my- 
self were riding towards the 50th in order to make 
some inquiries respecting our brothers, and I was 
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just'at the rear of the regiment, when I met some 
-soldiers carrying the body of an officer who was 
‘shot through the heart. I jumped from my horse, 
removed with trembling hands the handkerchief 
which was over the face, and beheld the pale and 
ghastly countenance of my valued friend, Charles 
Stanhope! Thad no time to shed a tear to his 
memory—his poor brother was approaching; I 
quickly remounted my horse, and, meeting him, 
said, ‘Come along, we must instantly return to 
General Hope;’ at the same time I seized the bridle 
of his horse, and turned him round before he had 
time to recognise the bleeding corpse of his gallant 
brother. As we went along I told him what had 
“happened, and he bore it as every soldier ought, 
but could not resist the desire of going to take 
ra last look at poor Charles. To this I could not 
object, but did not accompany him. While riding 
about with General Hope, we came to a narrow 
“place where we could only pass singly, and as the 
enemy had a vast number of sharpshooters, they 
fired at every officer as he passed. Captain Wood- 
ford, who went before me, got severely wounded 
in the foot; I crossed without being touched ; but 
the poor fellow who followed me, young Burrard, 
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got shot in the chest, and died two days afterwards 
on board ship. 5 

We rode about the field of battle, first to one: 
brigade, then another, General Hope directing and 
encouraging the troops in every part. At last, 
coming to where the 50th was hotly engaged, 
Captain Clunes, the eldest captain of the regiment, 
came up to us, and, addressing General Hope, said: 
‘Sir, our commanding officer, Major Napier, is 
' killed; we have no field officer left; our ammu- 
nition is expended; what are we to do?’ You 
cannot, my children, conceive the bitterness of my 
feelings at that moment. I had a few hours be- 
fore seen the general I revered as a father carried | 
off the field mortally wounded; I had met the 
bleeding, lifeless body of my friend, Charles 
Stanhope ; and now I learned that the brother I 
loved, who was my friend, my adviser, my constant. 
companion, was among the slain, and that it was* 
denied to me to close his dying eyes! And then 
the thought of my poor mother’s misery! May 
the anguish I then suffered never be your lot. 

Towards evening, the enemy having been re- 
pulsed in all their attacks, and driven by our 
troops with great slaughter far beyond our original 
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position, the battle ceased. . Then, the evening 
= being far advanced, Sir John Hope returned to the 
town to give orders and superintend the embarka- 
tion of the army during the night, as it was not 
judged advisable to delay it, the French being still 
very much superior to us both in men and guns. 
I did not return to the town with the general, as I 
heard from some of the officers of the regiment 
that they thought my brother was only wounded, 
and that he must be lying somewhere on the field 
of battle. It being now dark, I went over the 
ground with a torch in my hand, and looked at the 
body of every officer I could find, in the melancholy 
but vain hope of once more seeing the countenance, 
: though in death, of my beloved brother Charles, 
and that I might satisfy my mind that he was dead. 
At last, finding it hopeless to search any longer, 
and in the bitterness of my sorrow, it came across 
me that perhaps he had been taken to the hospital — 
in town. As quick as the thought seized me, I 
went off to the house appointed for receiving the 
wounded, and, on arriving, commenced afresh my 
melancholy search. Not a wounded man in. the 
hospital escaped my glance—-but in vain! No 
dear brother was to be found, and no one could 
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give me any other tidings but that they saw him 
killed. : 
With a heavy heart I turned my sorrowful 
steps to the head-quarter house. On entering I 
saw no light; I heard no sound, no movement— 
all was silent as the grave. A cold dread chill 
struck upon my heart as I ascended the gloomy 
stairs and opened the opposite door from whence I 
imagined I heard the half-stifled sob of grief. Oh, 
' God! what was my horror, my misery, my agony! 
Sir John Moore lay stretched on a mattress; a 
dreadful wound bared the cavity of his chest; he 
had just breathed his last. The lofty spirit which 
so lately animated that beautiful, though now cold 
and bleeding, form had taken its flight to the | 
regions of the great and good, there to receive the 
reward of all the sufferings, toils, and ingratitude 
it had experienced in this world of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Yes; noble spirit of Moore, thou 
wilt. be recorded’ by history as a bright example 
for ages to come of all the attributes which adorn 
the soldier, all the virtues which dignify the man! 
Never shall I forget the scene that room displayed 
on that fatal night. Colonel Anderson, who had 
been from youth the tried friend and companion 
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of his general, was kneeling, with his arm sup- 
‘* porting Sir John Moore’s head, with blanched 
cheeks, half-parted colourless lips, and his eyes 
intently fixed on that face whose smile of approba- 
tion and affection had been his pride and delight 
for years; but the look of keen anguish that 
Anderson’s countenance expressed is far beyond 
_may powers of description. Next in this group 
stood Colborne, whose firm and manly counten- 
ance was relaxed and overcast with thoughtful 
grief, as though he pondered more on his country’s 
than on private sorrow, for he felt and deeply 
mourned the amount of England’s loss. Then 
high-spirited, guileless Harry Percy, pouring forth 
in convulsive sobs the overflowing of his warm 
and generous heart; and poor James Stanhope 
completely struck down and overwhelmed by the 
double. loss of his brother and his friend. Al- 
though last in this imperfect sketch, not least 
absorbed in the deep anguish of despair, stood his 
faithful and devoted servant ‘ Frangois,’’ bending 
over his master’s mangled body, his hands clasped 
in speechless agony, his facc as pale as the calm 
countenance he wildly gazed upon. That eye 
which was wont to penetrate the inmost-soul was 
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glazed in death. That manly, graceful form, the 
admiration of the army, lay stretched a bloody, 
lifeless corpse ; the great spirit had quitted its 
earthly habitation ; all around was sad and gloomy. 
Moore was dead ! 

Such was the scene which presented itself to my 
view on entering that sorrowful chamber of death. 
Amd although now twenty years have passed, 
the whole is perfectly fresh in my memory, and I 
do not think I have forgotten one of the melan- 
choly and heart-rending circumstances that accom- 
panied Sir John Moore’s death. His funeral was, 
as he always had desired it might be, that of a 
soldier, and is most feelingly and correctly de- 
scribed in those beautiful verses of Mr. Wolfe, 
‘Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,’ &c. 
Your uncle William’s pen is the only one that has 
ever done justice to his character and conduct asa 
man and a general. Read it often; the language 
is beautiful, chaste, and eloquent, for it is the lan- 

_ guage of the heart. The history of the Corufia 
campaign is one of the best studies for a military 
man. ‘In ‘Sir John Moore’s character we have a 
model for everything that marks the obedient 
soldier, . thé. persevering, firm, and skilful general; 


’ 
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the inflexible and real patriot who sacrificed all 

™ personal feeling to his country’s weal; the truly 
virtuous and honourable man; the high-minded, 
finished, and accomplished gentleman. 

Early on the morrow of that sad and dreary 
night Colonel Colborne and myself went on board 
the ‘Audacious, 74 gun ship, Captain Gosling, 
having with much difficulty reached her, as in 
consequence of the enemy bringing some guns to 
the heights which in fact commanded the bay, and 
opening a fire on the transports, they were cutting 
away their cables and were in much -confusion, 
and it was a service of danger to get through 
them. 

I shall here state what your uncle Charles 
related to me after he returned to England. You 
know ‘that, as it afterwards proved, he was only 

' badly:-wounded, and having had his life saved by 
a French drummer, he was taken to a part of the 
enemy’s position from whence he could perceive 
the British army, the town, and the fleet. During 
the night, as he lay on the ground, he heard from 
some of the French officers that the English com- 
mander-in-chief was killed. He had seen his friend 
Major Stanhope shot by his side, and he was 
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ignorant of my fate,’ but lay expecting every 
moment that a flag of truce would be sent in, and 
that I should be the bearer of it to make inquiries, 
about him and to exchange him for some French 
officer, as he knew not that he had been reported 
killed. (Had it been known he was a prisoner, the 
flag of truce would of course have gone in, and 1 
with it.) He says, when morning broke, and he saw 
all the fleet in the bay beneath, his spirits cheered 
up, feeling confident that ere long the wished-for 
flag of truce would make its appearance; but 
when he perceived-the ships sailing away one after 
another, and at last the only remaining one in full 
sail, his heart died within him, and he kept straining 
his eyes looking after them till they were completely 
out of sight. He then felt in perfect solitude and 
misery ; he was sure Imust have been killed; and, 
with the many severe wounds he was suffering from 
himself, he felt as if he was dying without a human 
being who cared for him .to close his eyes. I can 
easily conceive the mental ‘pain he endured during 
‘these twenty-four hours. However, when he was 
taken into the town and lodged at the American 
Consul’s house, where every care and kindness was 
shown to him by that gentleman, as well.as by the 
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French officers, particularly Marshals. Soult. avid 
Ney, he soon resumed his wonted cheerfulness, 
artd,in the course of some weeks -he recovered 
sufficiently to enjoy himself as well as a prisoner. 
The day we embarked Colonel Graham. (Lord 
Lynedoch) told me it was the intention of Gerieral 
Hope to send me home with the despatch of the 
battle, as Colonel Graham knew. that Sir John 
Moore had meant to send me if there was a battle. 
However, be this as it may, Sir David Baird settled 
all that by ordering General Hope to make his, 
report of the action to him as commander-in-chief, 
and saying that he, Sir David, should send his own 
nephew and aide-de-camp Captain Gordon home 
with the despatch, which he accordingly did, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of General Hope, 
Colonels Graham and Murray. So indelicate a 
thing was never done before under similar circum- 
stances. Sir David had been wounded by almost 
the first shot fired, and had left the field with his 
staff; and after the battle was over, and upon 
General Hope sending to him for orders respecting 
the embarkation, his answer was, ‘General Hope 
commands, he must act and take all responsibility 
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on himself 7 I shall not interfere ;’ yet the moment 
all was effected, viz., the battle gained, the whole - 
army embarked, and the fleet under sail, and no 
further responsibility, he retook the command in 
order to send his own nephew home with the 
despatch. JI must do justice to my friend Captain 
Gordon, by saying that he himself remonstrated 
with his uncle, Sir David, upon the impropriety of 
sending him instead of Sir John Moore’s staff, but 
the only reply he got was, ‘If youdon’t wish to go, 
I shall send Captain Baird.’ Of course, after that, 
Gordon went. He told me this himself just before 
he started, and repeated it to me when I met him 
in London afterwards. 

Sir John Hope went upon his arrival in 
England to Sir David Dundas, who was then com- 
mander-in-chief (the Duke of York having resigned 
in consequence of a rascally conspiracy against 
him, carried on from motives- of private malice 
and revenge by that despicable character, Colonel 
Wardle, and supported by the Opposition of the 
day in the House of Commons from mere party 
motives, as I verily believe not one of them had 
either the good of the country or the honour and 
interest of the army at heart; and the proof was 

be G 
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that before two years the whole country loudly 
called for His Royal Highness to be replaced at 
the head of that army to whose honour and 
interest he had devoted all his thoughts and 
actions, and which, by his assiduity and zeal, he 
had brought to the highest state of discipline and 
happiness; for under his rule every man got 
justice, and all were treated with kindness. It 
was far otherwise before His Royal Highness was 
its chief; and -very different were the feelings of 
officers and men under Sir David Dundas, who, 
although a very clever and able man, was ill- 
tempered, morose, and often very unjust ; and long 
and loud was the shout of joy when the Duke of 
York took the command of the British army). As 
I said above, Sir John Hope went to Sir David 
Dundas and spoke to him respecting me. Sir 
David said it was not his fault, he could not help 
it, and that I was a young man, and he did not see 


.that I had anything to complain of. So having 


failed in that attempt to get what was only justice, 
T tried another way. At this time it was deter- 
mined to send General Beresford to Portugal, to 
take command of the Portuguese army and put it 


-into some kind of order, for which purpose twelve 
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or fourteen captains of the British army were to 
get the rank of major in their own service, and’ 
that of lieutenant-colonel in the Portuguese army 
and the command of battalions. I made applica- 
tion to Sir David Dundas for one of these com- 
missions, but was refused, Sir David saying I was 
too young a captain (I having been then nearly 
six years in that rank). Well, when the Gazette 
came out no less than twelve of the fourteen cap- 
tains appointed were junior to me in rank. So 
much for Sir David's justice in giving as his reason 
for not promoting me that I was too young a 
captain. In the same manner, two years after- 
wards, upon being asked by the Duke of Richmond 
. to promote me, I having been all the intervening 
time on service and wounded, he coolly ‘replied I 
was a young officer and had no claims. That was 
the last application ever made on my part; and, 
thank God, in one year after I had the satisfaction 
of being a lieutenant-colonel in spite of old 
Dundas ; and every rank unsolicited, but given to 
me by Lord Wellington for my conduct in the 
field, as his despatches will attest, as well as his 
private letters to my mother. My two brothers 
also received the same marks of his approbation of 
G2 
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their conduct ; and we all feel higher gratification 
in our present rank, gained on the field of battle, 
than had we been generals by any other interest. 
Sir David Dundas also did great injustice to 
your uncle Charles upon the occasion of Coruiia ; 
for, in consequence of his being made a prisoner, 
Sir David refused to give him the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, which was given to every major in 
command of a regiment upon that memorable day. 
At first, as Charles was supposed to be killed, of 
course no one thought about the matter, but when 
it appeared he was not killed, and that he returned 
to England and was exchanged, then he demanded 
the same promotion as the other majors command- 
ing regiments. But old Sir David, who had the 
greatest antipathy to giving any man promotion 
who was not as old as himself, refused upoh the 
plea of his being taken prisoner. The fact was, 
the crusty old fellow could not bear the idea of 
promotion ; and, except his money, he would sooner 
part with anything else. However, thank God, 
the old boy is gone, and the Lord defend us from 
ever seeing such another at the head of the army.’ 


1 Sir Charles Napier used to give an amusing account of his 
interview with Sir D. Dundas on this or some other cccasion 
of his asking for promotion. The commander-in-chief received him ~ 
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The second day after we embarked, my poor 
friend and brother aide-de-camp, Captain Burrard, 
son of Sir Harry Burrard, died on board of the 
wound he had got in the chest. He was a fine 
young man, a great favourite with everybody, 
and, had he been permitted to live, I have no 
doubt would have distinguished himself as an 
officer. It was melancholy to see his body con- 


signed to the deep. In the heat of battle the mind 


is so employed and excited that our friends drop 
around us without our having time to think of 
their loss; but, when all excitement is over, and 
the mind cool and relaxed, to see your wounded 
comrades end their sufferings on a deathbed ; to 
‘observe the last convulsive pang of death; to see 
their remains wrapped in a shroud and then thrown 
overboard ; to hear the splash of the deep waters ; 
see the waves roll over the spot and leave no 
trace behind, leaves a deep gloom upon the spirits 
not. easily thrown off. Such was poor Burrard’s 
funeral; such my feelings; and every man on 
very kindly, asked after his health, advised him to wear flannel, 
but nota word would he say about promotion. Whenever Sir Charles 
mentioned the subject, the old gentleman replied, ‘Wear flannel, 
major, wear flannel ;’ and finally bowed him out of the room, exclaim- 


ing, ‘ Wear flannel, major, wear flannel.'—Ep. 
° 


a 
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board shed a tear—a manly tear—to the memory 
of the youthful and the brave! 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you that your 
poor mother’s brother, young William Craig (who 
had been quite knocked up, and was ill on board 
one of the ships), the moment he heard the first 
shot fired by the enemy, got out of his bed, dressed 
himself, and, landing, went off to his regiment, the 
52nd, where he behaved so gallantly as to attract 
the notice of his commanding officer, Colonel 
Barclay, and also that of the general commanding 
the division, General Paget, both of whom praised 
him highly. ; 

Upon my arrival in England I went up to 
London to my mother, and, after being at home a 
few days, I went to see Sir John Moore’s mother, 
who was seventy-five years old when her: son was 
killed. She was one of the finest old women 
imaginable, doatingly fond of her son, and proud 
of that high spotless character and military fame 
which had gained him the approbation and confi- 
dence of his king and country, and to which alone 
he owed the command of the British army in the 
Peninsula, where he fell at the age of forty-eight, 
having worked and dled for every gradation of 
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rank from captain to lieutenant-general. His 
high-minded mother tried to console herself for his 
loss by the knowledge that John (as she called 
him). had fallen gloriously, and had upheld the 
honour of the British arms. She said: ‘I would 
much sooner sce my son brought home a. bloody 
corpse than hear of his consenting to anything 
that could tarnish the glory of the army, or put 
his country to the blush.’ This was said just 
before the news of the battle and of her son’s 
‘death arrived, and in consequence. of a report 
that Sir John Moore had not fought, but entered 
into a convention with the enemy to be per- 
mitted to embark the British army unmolested, 
and return to England without a battle! This he 
had been urged to do by some of the generals in 
his army, but he treated such advice with the con- 
tempt it deserved. He fought ; he was victorious ; 
but he fell! and his memory was calumniated by 
a heartless, ungrateful set of intriguers and base 
hired scribblers and libellers. It is humiliating to 
find such transcendent genius as Sir Walter Scott’s 
lending itself to, and joining in, the shameful 
perversion of truth and the senseless eulogium of : 
the conduct of the ‘brave Spaniards,’ the ‘ deserted 
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Spaniards, as if the Spaniards had fought and 
- would have driven the French beyond the Pyre- 
nees, had they been supported by the British! 
This was the language of all the Government press, 
newspaper writers, pamphleteers, and poets, ‘and 
followed up since by Mr. Southey, who, under the 
name of a history of the Spanish war, has sent 
forth to the public, as far as language goes, cer- 
tainly a fine specimen of writing, but totally desti- 
tute of all pretension to truth ; and, as a history of 
war, I defy any man to find a military idea in the 
whole work except where he gives an extract from 
a despatch. But, thank God, your uncle’s history 
has done up the laureate’s. 

There is another anecdote of the lofty-minded 
mother of Sir John Moore which I must narrate, 
for it is worthy of the mother of such a son. The 
Government offered her a private pension of six or 
seven hundred a year, but she spurned the affront. 
‘No,’ said the noble woman, ‘I want no private 
bounty of the Government as a recompense for the 
loss of my gallant, glorious son, and no pension 
will I take from Ministers; but, if the Parliament 
of that country for which he so often bled and 
sacrificed his life thinks proper to mark its appro- 
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bation of his conduct and services by a vote, how- 
ever small the sum, to his aged mother, I will 
receive it with pride and gratitude as the gift of 
the nation in memory of its faithful and often iried 
servant, my lamented son.’ But that Parliament, 
swayed by the party motives of the Ministry, 
neglected his family, attempted to trample on his 
hallowed memory and wither the hard-earned 
laurels of a great and gallant soldier. “This was 
all owing to Mr. Canning, who was mean enough 
to attempt to cover his own and his colleagues’ 
want of judgment, folly, presumption, and ignor- 
ance upon Spanish affairs by casting the blame 
upon him whose lamented, though glorious, death 
prevented their exposure to the public. I must 
also say that Lord Castlereagh did not join Mr. 
Canning, but gave just praise in his speech to the 
general’s memory. I must also in justice say 
there were some who manfully raised their voices 
in his defence, and pointed him out to England as 
the saviour of her army from that destruction 
which would inevitably have been its fate, from 
the position it was placed in by the rash ignorance 
of our Ministers, had Sir John’s skill and firmness 
been one iota less prominent. 
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Among these upright, honest statesmen, none 
‘was more conspicuous than the ‘soldier’s friend,’ 
his. late Royal Highness the Duke of York (who 
had not at that moment resigned the command of 
the army); and the beautiful, just, and feeling 
tribute he paid to the character and memory of 
Sir John Moore in the following general order 
issued to the army must remain a lasting monu- 
ment of His Royal Highness’s impartial justice and 
generous feeling heart :— 


‘GENERAL ORDER. 


‘The benefits derived to an army by the 
example of a distinguished commander do not 
terminate at his death; his virtues live in the 
recollection of his associates, and his fame remains 
the strongest incentive to great and glorious 
actions. 

‘In this view the commander-in-chief, amidst 
the deep and universal regret which the death of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore has occasioned, 
recalls to the troops the military career of that 
illustrious officer, for their instruction and imita- 
tion. 


‘Sir John Moore from his youth embraced the 
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profession with the feelings and sentiments of a 
soldier; he felt that a perfect knowledge and an 
exact performanée of the humble but important 
‘duties of a subaltern officer. are the best founda- 
tions for subsequent military fame; and his ardent 
mind, while it looked forward to those brilliant 
achievements for which it was formed, applied 
itself with energy and exemplary assiduity to the 
duties of that station. 

‘In the school of regimental duty he obtained 
that correct knowledge of his profession so 
essential to the proper direction of the gallant 
spirit of the soldier; and he was enabled to 
establish a characteristic order and regularity of 
conduct because the troops found in their leader 
a striking example of the discipline which he 
enforced on others. 

‘Having risen to command, he signalised his 
name in the West Indies, in Holland, and in 
Egypt.’ 

‘The unremitting attention with which he 
devoted himself to the duties of every branch of 


4 


1 In Corsica, when a colonel, he stormed Fort Convention and 
the outworks of Calvi, which was followed by the conquest of the 
island, In Ireland he gained the Battle of Wexford, which was the 
prelude to the suppression of the Rebellion. 


ag 
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his profession obtained him the confidence of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie; and he became the com- 
panion in arms of that illustrious officer, who fell 
at the head of his victorious troops in an action 
which maintained our national superiority over 
the arms of France. 

‘Fhus Sir John Moore at an early period 
obtained with general approbation that conspi- 
cuous station in which he gloriously terminated 
his useful and honourable life. 

‘In.a military character, obtained amidst the 
dangers of climate, the privations incident to 
service, and the sufferings of repeated wounds, it 
is difficult to select one point as a preferable 
subject for praise. It exhibits, however, one 
feature so particularly characteristic of the man 
and. so important to the best interests of the 
service, that the commander-in-chief is pleased to 
mark it with his peculiar approbation. 

‘The life of Sir John Moore was spentramong 
the troops. 

‘During the season of repose his time was 
devoted. to the care and instruction of the officer 
and the soldier. In war he courted service in 
every quarter of the globe. Regardless of personal 
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considerations he esteemed that to which his 
country called him the post of honour, and by 
his undaunted spirit and unconquerable persever- 
ance he pointed the way to victory. 

‘His country, the object of his latest solicitude, 
will rear a monument to his lamented memory; 
and the commander-in-chief feels that he is paying 
the best tribute to his fame by thus holding him 
forth as an example to the army. 

‘By order of His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

‘(Signed) Harry Catvert, 
‘ Adjutant-General. 
‘Horse Guards, February 1, 1809! 


My mother was never quite convinced that 
Charles was killed, because, as I could not find his 
body, she thought—rightly as it proved—that he 
was only wounded and must be a prisoner; and 
as about this time reports had reached us con- 
firming her view in a slight degree, Lord Mulgrave, 
who was First Lord of the Admiralty, very kindly 
offered to send a sloop of war with a flag of truce 
to Corufia to make the necessary inquiries, and 
ascertain the truth of the report. When the ship 

. 
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arrived there, they found him recovering from the 
wounds he had received, which were four—a sabre 
cut across the top of his head; a bayonet plunged 
into his back as he lay on the ground; a shot in 
the leg; and grazed by a cannon ball which broke 
two of his ribs. So, you see, he had a narrow 
escape. He would have been put to death had it 
not been for a French drummer, who saved his 
life by defending him from the fury of the soldiers. 
‘This drummer received from Napoleon the cross of 
the Legion of Honour for his conduct in having 
saved the life of a British officer. Marshal Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia, was very kind to him; sent his 
own surgeon to dress his wounds; ordered him 
whatever-money he wanted, and to be supplied 
from his own table with everything necessary to 
his comfort. When Marshal Soult left Coruna, 
Marshal Ney commanded, and from him he also 
received every kindness; and it was great grief to 
your uncle, as well as to all his family, when many 
years after, at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and when Napoleon returned from Elba, to find 
Marshal Ney act so weakly in the first instance’by 
his ridiculous speech to Louis XVUI., ‘that he 
would bring back Napoleon a prisoner in an iron 
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cage ;’ and, secondly, so wrongly in deserting 
Louis, breaking his oath to him, and going over 
to Napoleon at once. Now, no man can feel 
greater gratitude to Marshal Ney for his treatment 
of your uncle, nor is there any person admires his. 
transcendent military achievements more than my- 
self, nor who more sincerely laments his melan- 
choly fate, for he was most illegally put to death 
in violation of the Treaty of Paris; but that he 
acted most dishonourably and traitorously to Louis 
XVII, who had placed full and entire confidence 
in him, I cannot conceive there is the least doubt ; 
and, had he not come under the articles of the 
treaty at the surrender of Paris to the Duke of 
Wellington, I certainly think Louis would have 
been justified in putting him to death. I am very 
sorry the Duke of Wellington, even though he was 
so decidedly, of opinion that Marshal Ney was ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the treaty, did not 
demand his pardon from the King of France, who 
would not have dared to refuse him.’ 

You should learn from the conduct of the 


"1 Since the above was in type it has been stated, on the authority 
of the late Duke of Wellington, that his father did his utmost privately 
to save the life of Marshal Ney, and that it was wholly in consequence 
of the absolute et of the King of France’s Ministers to advise him. 
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French to your uncle that to treat your enemy 
when in your power with every respect - and kind- 
ness is the true characteristic of a brave man. 
None but the worthless coward insults or mal- 
treats his prisoner’; and, as the French officers are 
as brave as any men upon earth, so their conduet 
was humane and generous to one-whom the for- 
tune of war had placed in their power. Marshal 
Ney, at the risk of Napoleon’s displeasure, gave: 
your uncle leave to go home on his parole not td 
serve against the French till he should be regularly 
exchanged, and as there were a few wounded 
soldiers and their wives and children who had been 
left behind, 1 believe about ten or fifteen indi- 
viduals, Marshal Ney let them all return with him, 
and gave.them a dollar each to find themselves 
with little comforts on board for the voyage. 
Thus from first to last nothing could be better or 
more honourable than his and Marshal Soult’s 
conduct to my brother. In a few days he arrived 
in England, and your grandmother received a 
scrap of paper upon which was written: ‘Hudi- 
brass, you lie! you lie! for J have been in battle 


to grant the Duke’s request that be, asa matter of duty, abstained 
from publicly asking Louis XVIIL. this favour.—Eb. 
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slain, and I live to fight again!’ Upon getting 
this note, which was written from Plymouth, your 
aunts Louisa and Emily and myself set off to meet 
him, and, arriving at Exeter, who should we spy 
on top of the coach but your uncle in his old red 
coat, out at elbows, and covered with dust ; his 
face pale, and his beard and whiskers as black as 
coal; in short, he looked like an old Chelsea pen- 
sioner. You will guess we made much of him, 
and returned to London immediately ; and my dear 
mother was once more as happy as she deserved 
to be for the resignation and calm sorrow with 
which she submitted to God’s will when she first 
heard of her son being killed, for no mother was 
more devotedly attached to her sons than she was. 
Thus you see that the mercy of God is unbounded, 
and that, if you bear all the dispensations of Pro 
vidence with truly pious resignation and humble 
submission, you will not fail to reap the reward of 
your conduct either in this world or the next. 

T have now finished the account of what I may 
call the first period of my military life, and I think I 
cannot close this part of my narrative better than 
by transcribing part of Sir John THope’s report of 
the battle of Coruna to Sir David Baird. 


- Uu 
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EXTRACT. 


‘Circumstances forbid us to indulge the hope 

_ that the victory with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to crown the efforts of the army can be 
attended with any very brilliant consequences to 
Great Britain. It is clouded by the loss of one of 
,her best soldiers. It has been achieved at the ter- 
mination of a long and harassing service. The 
superior numbers and advantageous position of the 
enemy, not less than the actual situation of this 
“army, did not admit of any advantage being 
reaped from success. It must be, however, to 
you, to the army, and to our country, the sweetest 
reflection that the lustre of the British arms has 
been maintained amidst many disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The army which had entered Spain 
amidst the finest prospects had no sooner completed 
its junction than, owing to the multiplied disasters 
that dispersed the native armies around us, it was 
left to its own resources. The advance of the 
British corps from the Duero afforded the best hope 
that the south of Spain might be relieved ; but this 
generous effort to save the unfortunate people also 
afforded the enemy the opportunity of directing 
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every effort of his numerous troops, and concen- 
trating all his principal resources, for the destruc- | 
tion of the only regular force in the north of 
Spain. 

‘You are well aware with what diligence this 
system has been pursued. These circumstances 
produced the necessity of rapid and harassing 
marches which had diminished the numbers, ex- 
hausted the strength, and impaired the equipment. 
of the army. Notwithstanding all these dis- 
advantages, and those more immediately attached 
to a’defensive position, which the imperious neces- 
sity of covering the harbour of Coruiia for atime 
had rendered it indispensable to assume, the native 
and undaunted valour of the British troops was 
never more conspicuous, and must have exceeded 
what even your own experience of that invaluable 
quality so inherent in them may have taught you to 
expect. When everyone who had an opportunity 
seemed to vie in improving it, it is difficult for me, 
in making this report, to select particular instances 
for your approbation. The corps chiefly engaged 
were the brigades under Major-Generals Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, and Manningham, and Leith, and 
the brigade of Guards under Major-General Warde. 


n2 
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To these officers and the troops under their im- 
mediate orders the greatest praise is due. Major- 
General Hill’ and Colonel Catlin Crauford, with 
their brigades, on the left of the position, ably sup- 
ported their advanced posts. The brunt of the 
action fell upon the 4th, 42nd, 50th, and 81st 
regiments, with parts of the brigade of Guards 
and the 26th Regiment. From Lieut.-Colonel 
Murray, quartermaster-general, and the officers 
of the general staff I received the most marked 
assistance. I had reason to regret that the illness 
of Brigadier-General Clinton, adjutant-general, de- 
prived me of his aid. I was indebted to Brigadier- 
General Slade during the action for a zealous offer 
of his personal services, although the cavalry was 
embarked. 

‘The greater part of the flect having gone to 
sea yesterday evening, the whole being under 
weigh, and the corps in the embarkation neces- 
sarily much mixed on board, it is impossible at 
present to lay before you a return of our casual- 
ties. I hope the loss in numbers is not so con- 
siderable as might have been expected. If I was 
obliged to form an estimate I should say that I 
believe it did not exceed in killed and wounded 
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from seven to eight hundred. That of the enemy 
must remain unknown, but many circumstances 
induce me to rate it at nearly double the above 
number. We have some prisoners, but I have not 
been able to obtain an account of the number; it 
is not, however, considerable. Several officers of 
rank have fallen or been wounded, among whom I 
am at present enabled to state the names of Lieut.- 
Colonel Napier, 92nd Regiment, Majors Napier and 
Stanhope, 50th Regiment, killed. Lieut.-Colonel 
Winch, 4th Regiment, Licut.-Colonel Maxwell, 
26th Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Fane, 59th Regiment, 

Lieut.-Colonel Griffiths, Guards, Majors Williams 
and Millar, 81st Regiment, wounded. 

‘To you who are well acquainted with the 
excellent qualities of Licut.-General Sir John 
Moore I need not expatiate on the loss the army 
and his country have sustained by his death. His 
fall has deprived me of a valuable friend, to whom 
long experience of his worth had sincerely attached 
me. But it is chiefly on public grounds that I 
must lament the blow. It will be the consolation 
of everyone who loved or respected his manly 
character, that after conducting the army through 
an arduous retreat with consummate firmness he has 
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terminated a career of distinguished honour by a 
death that has given the enemy additional reason 
to respect the name of a British soldier. Like the 
immortal Wolfe, he is snatched from his country at 
an early period of life spent in her service; like 
Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by the pros- 
pect of success, and cheered by the acclamation of 
victory ; like Wolfe, also, his memory will for ever 
remain sacred in that country which he sincerely 
loved. It remains for me only to express my hope 
that you will speedily be restored to the service of 
your country, and to lament the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that removed you from your station in 
the field and threw the momentary command into 
far less able hands. 
‘T have the honour to be, &c. 
‘(Signed) Joun Hops, 
‘ Lieutenant-General. 


‘To Sir Davrp Barry, 
‘ Lieut.-General Commanding the Army.’ 
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CHAPTER MO. 


THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Lord Lynedoch—Passage of the Douro-—March of Craufurd's Brigade 
to Talavera—Retreat to Portugal—Sickness among the Troops 
The Lines of Torres Vedras—Lord Wellington—Gallantry of a 
French Detachment—The Private Soldier—Combat of the Coa 
—General Alava—Battle of Busaco—Retreat to the Lines of 
Torres Vedras—The Medical Department—Lisbon Young Ladies 
—Captain Packenham, R.N. i 


I now commence the period when I again went on 
active service under one of the greatest captains 
that ever existed, whose splendid victories, un- 
wearied perseverance, and firmness in carrying on 
the war which depended upon ‘his skill and 
judgment, after seven years of continued hard 
service, and a series of bloody and glorious vic- 
tories over the armies of France commanded by 
her best marshals, finally accomplished their total 
expulsion from the Peninsula, of which Napoleon 
had possessed himself in the most perfidious man- 
ner, and carried the glory of the British arms to 
e 
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the very walls of Toulouse, the capital of the south 
of France. 

I must here mention that at this pericd General 
Graham (Lord Lynedoch), being employed on the 
staff in England, wrote to me, saying, that if I could 
be aide-de-camp to anyone after Sir John Moore, 
he trusted be need not say how happy he would 
be if I would take that situation on his personal 

_ staff. This was another proof of approbation and 
kindness from a man who has highly distinguished 
himself as a general by his military achievements 
and by the victory gained over the French army at 
BarroSa, ucar Cadiz, one of the most splendid 
during the war. He was afterwards second in 
command to Lord Wellington, and then com- 
mander-in-chief of the army sent to Holland in 
1813-14 to support the Dutch in their revolt 
from the sway of Napoleon; and at the peace of 
that year he was rewarded for his long and 
meritorious services by being created a Peer of the 
Realm.. As my regiment was ordered to Portugal, 
of course I could not remain behind (although I 
had leave to do so on General Graham’s staff), as 
that would have looked very like being afraid ; 
besides, as I have already said, wherever an 
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officer's regiment is ordered, it is his duty to 
go. : 

‘In giving you a narrative of my life during the 
campaigns I served under the Duke of Wellington, 
T shall not attempt any detailed account of the 
occurrences and battles that took place, as you 
will in time see them all minutely and beautifully 
described by your uncle as he proceeds in his 
history of the Peninsular War; but I will amuse 
you, as far as my memory serves me, with an 
account of the various anecdotes and circum- 
stances to which I was cithcr a witness or party 
concerned. 

After a few months’ stay in England my 
regiment, together with the 45rd and Rifle Corps, 
were ordered to embark at Deal under the 
command of Brigadier-General Robert Craufurd, 
in order to proceed to Portugal to reinforce Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who had returned there, had 
taken the command of the British troops, and 
marching immediately against Marshal Soult, who 
was with his corps at Oporto, crossed the river 
Douro in face of the enemy, attacked and com- 
pletely overthrew him, killing, wounding, and 
making prisoners great numbers, and pursuing 

e Z 
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Soult so fast that he (Soult) was forced to abandon 
nearly all his artillery, baggage, ammunition, 
stores, &c.; in short, his army was totally dispersed, 
and was obliged to make a run of it! Never was 
there a more decided victory or a more skilful 
military movement than Sir Arthur's passage of 
the Douro. 

The Light Brigade, composed, as I have said, 
under Brigadier-General Craufurd, were upwards 
of three thousand men, and a magnificent troop of 
Horse Artillery under the command of Captain 
Ross (now Sir H. D. Ross), and we embarked on 
board transports at Deal in May for Lisbon, where 
we arrived in about three weeks, having stopped 
at Portsmouth for some days on our passage down 
Channel. As soon as we had completed ourselves 
in baggage, mules, and various other equipments 
necessary for service, we procecded to join the 
army which was marching on Talavera, in Spain, 
on the road to Madrid. Why we were sent to 
Lisbon I am at a loss toj conceive, as the 
Government at home was fully aware of the army 
being on the march to Spain long before we sailed, 
and had we landed at Oporto, we might have 
joined the Duke of Wellington at least ten days 
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before we did, and have been in time for the battle 
of Talavera, instead of too late by some hours. 
We had, however, a very agreeable march. One 
day in the month of August, while marching 
under a burning sun, an officer of the 48rd told 
me my brother William was taken very ill, and 
was unable to proceed with the regiment. I 
immediately went to him, and found he was very 
ill indeed, and in consequence of the quantity of 
blood the surgeon had found it necessary to take 
from him, he could not stand; so I got a bullock 
car, and placing him in it on some straw, I went to 
Placentia with him, to the hospital which had been 
established there. Upon arriving the commandant 
gave me a good quarter for him, and the doctors 
having visited him and ordered medicine, &c., I 
put him into a comfortable warm bed, and in about 
five or six hours and a good sleep, he being out of 
all danger, I left him in the care of his servant 
and the doctor, and started to overtake the 
regiment, which was no easy matter, as an express 
had arrived with orders for the brigade to make 
a forced march and join the army as quick as 
possible, as it was engaged with the enemy; so 
upon my arriving at the village where I expected 
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to find my regiment bivouacked, all was clear, 
the brigade having moved off as fast as possible 
according to the orders received. It was then 
near ten o’clock at night, very dark, and a large 
forest of many miles long to march through without 
a guide or companion, and the devils of wolves 
howling in all directions. About twelve or one 
o'clock I began to be very tired, when I saw a 
light glimmering at some distance, and making 
towards it I was glad on arriving to find an officer 
of the Rifle Corps in a hut, with some sick men and 
some baggage. I got some wine from him and a 
bit of something to eat, and lay down for half an 
hour, when I awoke and jumped up, and seizing 
my sword and cap I started off, having dreamt 
that my company was in action with the enemy ; 
and I never halted till about eleven the next 
morning, when I overtook the brigade and marched 
on to ‘ Talavera’s bloody field.’ 

As we moved on, the road was crowded with 
cowardly fugitives—Spaniards innumerable, and 
lots of English, commissary clerks, paymasters, 
sutlers, and servants, to say nothing of a few 
soldiers and officers who said they were sick; all 
swearing the British army was cut to pieces. How 
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we did swear at them, and hiss every fellow we 
met! Moreover, these followers of the army were 
committing every kind of rascality and pillaging 
with impunity, as they never fail to do when out 
of reach of punishment. It is much more difficult 
to keep the civilians and followers of an army in 
order than twice, ay, ten times, the number of 
soldiers ; the only way is to have plenty of pro- 
vosts to hang and flog-them without mercy, the 
devils incarnate. They disgrace an army more 
than anything. 

At last our brigade. arrived on the field of 
battle, after having marched fifty miles in twenty- 
two hours, every man having at least forty pounds 
weight upon his back! But our disappointment 
was great when we found we were too late, the 
battle having finished the night before. We took 
up the line of the advanced posts, and were 
employed burying the dead and saving the un- 
fortunate wounded French from the fury of the 
Spanish peasants, who murdered them wherever 
they could find them without mercy. The field of 
battle was a horrid sight, particularly to us who 
had not shared either in the danger or the glory, 
though we did our best to arrive in time. The 
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dry grass-had caught fire, and numbers of wounded 
of all nations were burnt to death, being unable to 
crawl out of the way of the raging fire ; then the 
dreadful smell from the half-burned carcases of 
the horses was appalling. In short, I never saw a 
field of battle which struck me with such horror 
as the field of Talavera. 

Tn the course of a few days Lord Wellington’s 
information of the movements of the French 
armies caused him to retire towards the Tagus ; 
and as the bridge of Arzibispoa was some leagues 
in the rear, Lord Wellington made the Spaniards 
promise they would remain at Talavera and watch 
the movements of the enemy in their front, while 
he made the necessary arrangement for the British 
taking up a new position on the left bank of the 
Tagus, and prepared to meet Marshal Soult, who 
had reorganised his beaten army, and was moving 
down in full march on the rear of the British. 
Cuesta, the Spanish general, instead of remaining 
as he had promised Lord Wellington, the very 
moment the road was clear and that he knew our 
army was on the retreat, turned about and went 
off as fast as possible, leaving the British hospital 
at the mercy of the enemy, and of course the 
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whole of our sick and wounded soldiers and 
officers were made prisoners by Marshal Victor, 
the French general-in-chief, who, immediately on 
learning that the English and Spaniards had 
evacuated the town, took possession of it. He 
behaved most kindly and generously to the 
wounded and the medical officers who were left in 
charge of the hospital. 

We had just time to pass the Tagus by the 
bridge of Arzibispoa before Soult made his ap- 
pearance, and the Light Brigade under Gencral 
Craufurd was ordered to gain the bridge of 
Almaraz by a forced march, in order to prevent 
the French from crossing there and seizing the 
pass of Mirabete. This was done exactly as 
ordered, and the whole of Marshal Soult’s plan of 
operations being frustrated (principally, however, 
by the jealousy of his brofher marshals), Lord 
Wellington took up his head-quarters at Deletoza, — 
While the army remained in this position we 
suffered dreadfully from want of food; nothing 
but a small portion of unground wheat and (when 
we could catch them) about a quarter of a pound 
of old goats’ flesh each man; no salt, bread, or 


wine; and as the Spaniards had plundered the 
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baggage of the British. army during the battle of 
Talavera, there was nothing of any kind to be 
procured to help us out, such as tea or sugar. 
Our brigade had to move down from a height 
every evening to watch the ford and bridge, and 
as the banks of the river were marshy we soon . 
had enough of sickness. At last Lord Wellington 
was determined to remain no longer in Spain‘or to 
co-operate with the Spanish armies and generals, as 
they were good for nothing in the field, and only 
‘marauded and insulted ‘the British while inactive, 
so we received orders to march to the frontiers of 
Portugal. The head-quarters were at Badajos, in 
Spain, and the rest of the army distributed in the 
various Portuguese towns along the frontier. The 
Light Brigade went to Campo Mayor, and never 
were poor fellows better pleased than we were to 
be under cover again and get good food, &c. I 
never in all my service felt so completely ex- 
hausted and worn out as at Almaraz, and it was 
there that I got the seeds of the ague which I 
suffered from for a full year afterwards. The 
hospital was established at Elvas, and there five 
or six thousand gallant British soldiers breathed 
their last. It was really dreadful to see the dead 
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cart go round the town three times a day, loaded 

with dead bodies all naked, and tumbled into a 

holé outside the town, from whence the smell was 

horrid, notwithstanding all means were tried to 
_ prevent, it. 

In the course of a few months we moved 
towards the north of Portugal, and our regiment 
‘was quartered at a town called Pinhel. Some 
time afterwards we got orders to march into 
Spain, and were in cantonments along the banks of 
the river Aguada; the French under Marshal Ney 
being all round the neighbourhood of Ceudad 
Rodrigo. One niglit, the post occupied by the 
Rifle Corps was surprised, the enemy killing the 
sentry at the bridge and stealing unawares on the 
picket or advanced post. They were half-way up 
the bank or hill where the body of the regiment 
was, under Colonel Sidney Beckwith, before the 
alarm was given, and the regiment had only time 
to seize their arms and accoutrements, and ran out 
in their shirts, with their belts and cartouch boxes 
slung over them; and in this ridiculous dress, 
with old Beckwith at their head, in his dressing 
gown, red night-cap, and slippers, they fell upon 
the enemy and completely annihilated him, very 
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few getting across the river again. This was the 
first, and of course the last, surprise that any 
part of the Light Brigade ever had ; for from that 
period to the battle of Toulouse no man in the 
army can say he ever saw a light division regi- 
ment negligent on its post ; and in this instance of 
“Barbe del Porco’ the Rifle Corps, which always 
was, and ever will be, one of the finest regiments 
in the service, made up by their gallantry and 
steadiness, and by well thrashing the enemy, for 
any little laxity of discipline which had occasioned 
the surprise, for surprise it was, there’s no denying 
that. 

One day I was on picket at a ford in front of 
the village of Gallejos, when I observed a general 
officer and his staff coming down the road on the 
opposite bank towards the ford. I called out 
across the river, which was narrow, to desire them 
to go back, and at the same time drew up my 
men and told the French general that I would fire 
at him if he persisted in coming down to the ford. 
They seemed to hold my threat in perfect con- 
tempt and still moved down; upon which I fired, 
and shot one of their horses. This had the desired 


effect, and they wheeled about and went back at a 
e 
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trot. The general, who was your uncle Charles’ old 
friend, Marshal Ney, rode a white horse; and as I 
was not aware at the time that it was he, I made 
my men do all they could to shoot him, as it is 
always a good thing to shoot your enemy ’s general, 
as it must make a great confusion in his army. 
Another day, being an picket at the ‘saine 
place, where opposite to us the enemy had now 
also a picket, somé of the French soldiers asked 
my leave to come across and get tobacco from our 
men, as:‘they had none, and could not get any, in 
consequence of the siege. I allowed two of them 
to come, who immediately stripped off their clothes 
and swam across (for I would not let them try the 
ford}, got the tobacco, told us all the news from 
France, and returned quite happy. Now this was 
all wrong, because, when a man is placedin charge 
of a post, he should never permit his enemy to 
‘come within reach of Being able to observe what 
‘he is about, the strength of his party, or the 
nature of his defences. The safest plan is to keep 
him at a distance, and to allow of no familiarity or 
intercourse ‘between your men and the enemy’s. 
No harm did happen by these men coming over to 
my picket, but there might have been danger 
193 
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from it, because the officer might have disguised 
himself as a private, and come over as such, and, 
being naked, I could not possibly tell him from a 
soldier ; and when once over, he would have seen 
the strength of my post and the number of my 
men, and returned fully aware of all my weak 
parts of defence, and might have made some attempt , 
during the night to surprise us. You must never 
be slack in your duty, always active, looking out 
towards the enemy, visiting your sentinels, patrol- 
ling, never permitting your men and the enemy’s 
to have any communication whatever ; in short, 
when you are on guard, picket, or any duty in the 
presence of the enemy, you must never sleep, but 
be eternally on the watch, particularly at night; 
‘and when yot patrol (which you should always do 
‘a little beyond-your furthest sentinel, and as near 
the enemy as possible, without danger of drawing 
a fire upon you, and by that means cause a false 
alarm), every now and then lay your car to the 
ground and listen if you hear any noise like the 
* movement of troops, or carriages, guns, &c., as it 
ig surprising what a distance off you may of a still” 
night hear the noise of the troops marching. If 
there is any sound which you are not sure of, 
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make some of your oldest soldiers listen also; and 
if still you are unable to make out the nature 
of the noise, immediately, but as silently as ‘pos- 
sible, order your men to stand to their arms, and ‘ 
so be prepared to do whatever may be necessary, 
either to fight or retreat, according to the orders 
you have received respecting the post. There is 
another thing you must never do, and that is drink 
one drop of wine or any strong liquor while ‘upon 
duty. If you do, and it takes the least effect 
upon you, you are lost for ever. Nothing can 
bring your character as an officer up again; you 
sink for the remainder of your life. No gallantry 
can bring you round; no man will ever be, or 
ought to be, trusted with the charge of a post or 
any number of men who gets drunk upon duty. 
Men are punished—either shot or flogged—for if, 


‘and no officer can escape being cashiered for it; 


besides, there can be, no excuse. Drunkenness is 
at all times ungentlemanlike and perfectly dis- 
graceful; but there may perhaps, under certain 
circumstances, now and then be some slight excuse 
for it, but when on duty there can be none. The 
word ‘duty’ ought to act as a talisman, and, from 
the moment an officer is on duty, his whole 
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thoughts, acts, and ideas should be bent upon the 
performunce of it to the utmost of his abilities, and 
without respite till he is relieved and all responsi- 
bility off his shoulders; and as habit becomes 
second nature, an officer should train himself when 
at home and in peace to have the same activity 
and strict attention to his duty on guard as if it 
was in the face of an enemy; and then, when real 
servicé comes, he will have the habit so strong on 
him of unwearicd attention to his duty, that he 
will never find himself at a loss, or be knocked up: 
and fatigued, however severe may be the service 
required of him in face of an enemy. 

Marshal Ney having taken the town of Ceudad 
Rodrigo after a three weeks’ siege and a gallant 
defence by the old Spanish governor, Lord Wel- 
lingten thought it, advisable to retreat slowly 
towards Portugal, being determined to keep pos- 
session of that country as long as possible ; and as 
he is a man of most extraordinary firmness and. 
transcendent abilities, he foresaw’that under the 
existing circumstances of the Peninsula, and the 
immense numerical force of the French armies,. 
which were well equipped and provided with 


everything necessary for a vigorous campaign, and 
= 
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the several corps commanded by Napoleon’s best 
generals or marshals, it would be impossible for 
him to resist their combined attacks with so stall 
a force as he had of good troops, more particularly 
now that the French Emperor had placed Marshal 
Massena at the head of his army in Spain, so that 
the jealousy of the others towards each other, 
which had been the chief cause of their failure in 
many instances, was of little matter, as none of 
them dared to murmur against his orders, or act 
for themselves independently of him. Lord Wel- 
lington, having well considered all this, determined 
upon one of those military and political move- 
ments which required the very greatest profes- 
sional skill to execute, and the determined and 
powerful mind of a great man to adhere to—viz., 
to retreat slowly upon Lisbon, and there make his 
stand and brave every effort of a daring and wily 
enemy, and the innumerable difficulties and em- 
barrassments caused by the low and cunning in- 
trigues of the base and vicious regency of Portugal. 
This he knew he must face; and also that his 
own Government at home, assailed by the clamour 
and fears of a factious Opposition in Parliament, 
which was as presumptuous as it was ignorant of 
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the powerful abilities of the extraordinary man 
who commanded the British army, would not 
boldly and vigorously support him in his efforts to 
save Portugal from becoming a second time a prey 
to Napoleon’s inordinate ambition and the military 
, despotism of the French armies. 

Lord Wellington having, as I said before, long 
foreseen that he would be forced to retreat, had 
early commenced his preparations for the security 
of his army when it should arrive at Lisbon, by 
making one of the strongest lines of defence possi- 
ble, some leagues in front of Lisbon. This defence 
was called the ‘ Lines of Torres Vedras,’ and con- 
sisted of redoubts and field-works of various kinds, 
according to the ground, they were to defend, and 
all connected with each other by entrenchments, 
&e. .,.80 that, when occupied by the army, it would 
almost be impossible to force them. But, even 
supposing this first line of defence should be 
carried by the enemy, there was ‘another, much 
more contracted, to retreat upon, where a very 
small force would hold out against the French 
army and cover the embarkation of the British, 
should Lord Wellington be at last forced to qnit 
Portugal. I cannot help considering this retreat 
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to the Tiges, and the pertinacity with which he 
held them in’ spite of every difficulty, and the 
remonstrances of the Government at home, which 
was seized with alarm, as the greatest proof of a 
master mind and genius that could be given, and 
proved Lord Wellington to be superior to any 
general the French had, except Napoleon ; in short, 
that he was, next to Buonaparte himself, the first 
general of the day. And I am further convinced 
that, had he the same opportunities that Napoleon 
had, he would have proved as great a general, as his 
capacity and powers of mind would have strength- 
ened and expanded in proportion to the vastness of 
his views and the obstacles to be surmounted. 

But let me return to where I left off, with the 
account of this famous retreat. Upon the fall of 
the fortress of Ceudad Rodrigo we retreated towards 
Almeida, the frontier fortress of Portugal. One 
day a French captain of infantry with about one 
hundred and fifty or perhaps two hundred men 
was charged, by order of General Craufurd, by 
several squadrons of our cavalry, but without 
effect ; for no impression was made upon his smal] - 
Bros as he reserved his fire till the cavalry were 
almost touching the points of his men’s bayonets, 
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and then poured a heavy fire upon them, which 
frightened the horses so much that it was impos- 
sible for the men to force them on, and they turned 
off and galloped away. This was repeated once 
or twice, and in the last charge made by the 14th 
Light Dragoons their commanding officer, poor 
‘Colonel Talbot, fell dead on the bayonets of the 
enemy. General Craufurd then ordered a’gun to 
be brought to bear upon this detachment of the 
French, and, at the same time, sent’ some riflemen 
down to drive fhem off, which had the desired 
effect ; and this small intrepid band made good its. 
retreat and escaped, after having behaved most 
gallantly and withstood the charges of several hun~ 
dreds of our Dragoons. The officer commanding 
had proved himself as skilful as he was brave, and 
every man who witnessed his conduct was delighted 
to see him escape. The fault was not in our 
cavalry, but in General Craufurd, who, upon seeing 
that the first charge of the Dragoons made no 
impression, should have instantly sent a party of 
infantry, who would have settled the affair at once, 
and saved the life of a gallant young officer of 
great promise, as well as the lives of the poor 
soldiers who fell a useless sacrifice to his obstinacy. 
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Nothing proves the steadiness of good infantry 
more than the manner in which they stand the 
repeated charges of cavalry; and it was to the 
persevering and steady cool conduct of the British 
infantry, who repulsed every charge of the French 
cavalry, that was mainly due the victory of Water- 
loo! But the Duke of Wellington knew the stern ° 
stuff his troops were made of, and feeling full reli- 
ance upon their steadiness. and gallantry, he never, 
I believe, for one moment had a doubt of the result 
of that glorious day. 

Your uncle Charles went into the French army 
with a flag of truce about some business a few 
hours after the affair I have related, and he had an 
opportunity of mentioning to the French general of 
division, Loisson, how gallantly and skilfully the 
captain and his little band had behaved, which 
pleased them very much. In a day or two we 
retreated towards the river Coa, which is a rapid 
river that runs behind the Portuguese frontier and 
the fortress of Almeida. During all this period 
I was suffering much from ague, which had con- 
tinued, for many months; still I never missed a 
day’s duty or was a day absent from my company, 
which was very foolish, for had I gone to the rear 
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and remained a few weeks in hospital, T most pro- 
bably would have recovered, and been well and 
strong all the rest of the campaign; but the truth 
is, that to be obliged to go to the rear was what I 
fever would consent to; and I believe I may with- 
out vanity say that few, if any, officers went less 
to the rear of the army than myself. But sickness 
overcomes both body and mind of the strongest 
“men, and it is harsh and cruel ever to blame or 
cast a slur on thé soldier who is really jl As to 
the skulker, if he is an officer, never have any mercy 
on,,him. ‘Should he be a private soldier, reason 
with hini, and’ endeavour to make him sensible of 
the shame and folly of his conduct before you 
attempt harsher means. Always bear in mind the 
difference between your situation as an officer and | 
his as a private. You have every stimulus for 
exertion—honours, rank, fame, comfort, and often 
pécuniary emolument; what has the soldier? 
nothing but the consciousness of having performed 
his duty, and that universal feeling among British 
soldiers, the glory of having upheld his country’s 
character for bravery! .But these are no substan- 
tial benefits, and of course he cannot be expected 
to have the same energy as his officer; for which 
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reason that officer should never permit himself to 
hurt the feelinys of a private by swearing at him or 
using harsh expressions. Try every method before 
you resort to punishment—let that be the last} but 
when it is absolutely necessary, let it be inflicted 
with solemnity, and, as far as possible (if one may use 
the expression), with feeling. ‘ Punishment ‘should 
always be considered as an example to deter others 
from the committal of crime, never as the means of | 
inflicting torture upon the individual. 

I revert so often to the subject of the punish- 
ment of soldiers because, although I am one of 
those who think, and after long consideration, that 
it would be impossible, as the army is at present 
instituted, to keep up the necessary discipline with- 
out corporal punishment, I am not an advocate 
for treating soldiers as if they were mtere brutes, 
without either sense, feeling, or character. On the 
contrary, I have rarely met with a private soldier 
who had not feelings, and keen ones too; though 
often indeed they had been blunted by‘bad example 
and harsh treatment. Still, by perseverance and 
kindness, and letting them see that you look upon 
them as rational beings and as fellow-men, you will 
seldom fail to bring them back to their original 
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‘dispositions. The officer who considers himself a 
bétter man than the private, except from his supe- 
rior education and intelligence, is a presumptuous 
fool! For what would he be, or what could he do, 
without the private? Nothing! the fact being 
that upon the physical strength and moral courage 
of the British soldier mainly depends the success of 
our greatest generals. And in many instances where 
the talents necessary to a great commander have 

’ been wanting, and all seemed lost, the determined 
gallantry and steadiness of the soldiers have turned 
the fate of the battle, and placed the laurel on a 
brow devoid of all military genius! So it is the 
interest as well as the moral duty of all officers to 

. treat the men committed to their charge with every 

‘ attention, kindness, justice, and respect, for that is 
no improper: word. Although he is under his 
officer in rank, the privdte soldier is bound by the 
same ties to his country, has the same moral and 
natural affections as parent, husband, brother, or 
friend; is aéthated -and worked upon by the same 
passions and feelings, and worships the same great 
Author of our existence, who lodks upon all, from 
the king to the beggar, with the same benevolence, 
and rewards each of us according to our deserts, 
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without distinction of rank or birth. Therefore T 
say the private soldier should be respected by his 
officer. I know this to be the opirion of the 
greatest, the best, and the wisest soldiers, and I cah 
show you an order written by the Duke of Wel- 
‘Tington when commander-in-chief of the army (after 
the Duke of York’s death), in- consequence of the 
punishment, in an irregular and disgraceful manner, 
of some soldiers in one of the regiments, by which 
you will perceive that the Duke thinks in the same | 
way as I do upon this subject ; and Ais authority is 
worth all the opinions of those who imagine them- 
selves so much wiser than others, and believe that 
being born gentlemen they ‘have a right to treat _ 
those in a lower rank with insolence and contempt. , 
The truly brave man is always merciful, so the true * 
gentleman is neither proud nor insolent. 

Before I return to the movements of the army 
and while upon the subject of the private soldier, 
it is necessary to say that since Sir Henry Hardinge 
has beeif Secretary-at War he lias been. busily and 
actively employed in bettering the condition of the 
soldier, and making regulations by which the private 
may by good conduct ensure to himself a comfort- 


able pension upon which to retire when he has 
J 
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served for twenty years (? twenty-one—Ep.); and 
if forced to leave the service either from bad health 
or wounds, he will be certain of a just and proper 
provision, and not subject to the will or caprice of 
any man, as was formerly the case ; many old and 
deserving soldiers who have been wounded having 
very small pensions, and others without wounds, 
and not half the number of years’ service, receiving 
double the sum, to the great detriment of the 
country and injustice to the army. But Sir Henry 
Hardinge has placed it all on a new and impartial 
footing, and I have no doubt if he is allowed to 
proceed in his own way he will in time regulate 
every branch of the service that comes under’ his 
control in such a manner that the experiment (for 
such it must be) of doing away with corporal 
punishment may be tried; but this must take a 
long-time, and be done with the greatest caution, if 
ever accomplished. I shall now proceed with my 


narrative. 


COMBAT OF THE COA. 


One night, while in the neighbourhood of. 
Almeida, I was very ill. It rained in torrents; the’ 
field where we bivouacked was newly ploughed, 
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making it perfect mud, so that it was impossible to 
lie down. I suffered so much from a burning fever 
that the doctor and my brother Charles who was 
with me thought I would die. At last morning 
eame :-I was a little better, when suddenly we 
cheard firing in our front, and in a short time we 
understood the enemy were advancing with their 
cavalry. This went on till at last our picquets 
were driven in, with a good deal of slaughter on 
our side, and a general and fierce attack made upon. 
the brigade, particularly the 43rd and Rifle Corps, 
by the whole of Marshal Ney’s corps of near twenty 
thousand men. . We were not much above four 
thousand including all arms, and, as the whole of 
the British army except ourselves was several 
leagues in our rear on the other side of the river 
at Celerico, we could have no support; and more- 
over Lord Wellington had left General Craufurd 
merely to watch the enemy’s motions and give him 
every information, while he had positively forbidden 
him to commit himself by, any engagement, but to 
retreat, without firing a shot, upon the Almeida 
side of the. river, Lord Wellington being well 
aware that the whole of the enemy’s forces in the 
north of Spain had been concentrated under 
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Marshal Massena for the invasion of Portugal, and 
that it would be only an unnecessary waste of lives 
to attempt any resistance till he had the whole 
allied army, joined by the greatest part of the 
Portuguese Militia, in position on the mountain of 
Busaco, where he had determined to await their 
attack. Craufurd, however, let his vanity get the 
better of his judgment, and delayed so long that 
at last the enemy made a sudden attack, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the brigade 
made good its retreat over the bridge; indeed, 
some of the picquets were obliged to make the 
best of their way towards Almeida, and so got pro- 
tection from the guns of the fortress, and moving 
down behind the town, crossed the river in the 
dusk of the evening as well as they could by swim- 
ming, and so joined us during the night. As soon 
as the regiments had passed the bridge, the 43rd, 
which was the last regiment, and the Rifle Corps 
were formed on the end of the bridge and on the 
ground and heights whigh commanded the passage, 
which was long and narrow; the artillery was so 
placed upon the high ground as to sweep the 
enemy’s end of the bridge should they make the. 
attempt to pass it; the 52nd Regiment was sent 
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more to the right, in order to throw a flank fire 
upon the enemy, and also to be in reserve to sup- 
port the other two regiments or cover their retreat, 
according to cireumstances. I was detached with 
my company to the right, close upon the edge of 
the river, to defend a part that was fordable. In a 
short time the enemy moved down a heavy column 
of infantry to force the passage over the bridge, 
but were received so steadily and gallantly by the 
43rd and Rifle Regiments, that after three desperate 
attempts, and pushing better than half-way across, 
they gave up the point with great loss both in 
killed and wounded. We also suffered severely. 
My brother William was wounded in the hip in 
the last attack and effort to gain the bridge; his 
colonel and several other officers were killed. 
Where I was the French only came half-way down 
to the bank of the river from the opposite height, 
and then a fine dashing fellow, a French staff 





officer, rode down just opposite my position to try 

if the river was fordable at that part. Not liking 

to fire at a single man I called: out to him, and 

made signs that he must go back; but he would 

not, and being determined to try it, he dashed 

fearlessly into the, water! It was then necessary 
x2 
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to fire at him, and instantly both man and horse 
fell dead, and their corpses floated down the 
stream! Thus perished a gallant fellow who had 
done his duty gloriously ! And, strange as it may 
appear, we, his enemies, who had just put a period 
to his existence, heaved the sigh of pitty for his 
fate, and many of us ejaculated ‘ What a pity ! Poor 
fellow! God bless his soul!’ This officer’s death 
will to your young minds appear cruel and wanton 
on our part, or rather mine, who ordered him to be 
shot, but I had no option, because the object for 
which I was ordered to that post was to prevent 
the enemy passing at that part of the river which 
was considered fordable. The rain during the 
night had so swollen the river that the French 
were not sure that it was passable, and would not 
attempt the passage till an officer had been sent to 
try it. Now, had I permitted the officer to cross 
and then made him a prisoner, it would have 
proved that the river could be forded, and of - 
course a strong force would soon have crossed and 
obliged me to retreat, and at the same time have 
turned the position of the brigade on its right 
flank at the same moment that every effort was 
being made to force the passage of the bridge ; and 
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the result might and indeed would have been most 
disastrous to the whole brigade; therefore it was 
absolutely necessary that I should prevent his get- 
ting beyond a few yards into the water, and the 
only means I had in my power to do so was by 
ordering the men to shoot him, poor fellow! and 
his horse also, for had the animal crossed without 
his rider it would have served the enemy’s purpose 
just the same, so the poor horse was shot. One 
of the great evils of war is that many very harsh 
and, to appearance, cruel acts must be done to 
individuals for the general good, or rather, I should 
say, to ensure success on one side or other, the good 
being very little that is done by war, so seldom is 
it carried on for the defence of the weak or the 
liberties of mankind! And I fear it is vain to expect 
the world to control its passions and vices in such 
manner that universal peace may reign over the 
earth ; but it is every man’s duty to exert himself 
in his station, and particularly that of officers, to 
ameliorate, as far as is in his power, the dreadful 
horrors and scourge of war! Little, very little, do 
those who have only read of war know the suffer- 
ings of those countries where armies are opposed 
to each other. 
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As I have already said, the enemy being re- 
pulsed at all points the firing ceased, and as soon 
as it was completely dark the brigade moved 
silently off and pursued its retreat upon Celerico. 
The French did not immediately follow us, and 
when'we halted and formed our bivouac, Charles 
and I went into Celerico to see what had become 
of our brother William and our friend Captain 
Lloyd, of the 43rd, who had likewise received a 
wound. He was one of the finest fellows in the 
British army, and, had he been permitted to live, 
would have distinguished himself as much as any 
officer in that army. Indeed, at the period he was. 
killed, he had risen to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
commanding a regiment, by his own merit and the 
judicious employment of his uncommon talents in 
every branch of the military art—drawing, sur- 
veying, fortification, languages, geography—and 
his perfect knowledge of all outpost duties, and 
the interior details necessary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with as a commanding officer of a 
" regiment; in short, when poor Lloyd fell so glori- 
ously as he did at the head of his regiment, the 
“94th, every man in the British army regretted 
him as one whose early fame gave a promise of 
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future greatness which few obtain. But it was 
otherwise ordained, and Lloyd fell ere the fruit of 
glory and renown had reached full maturity. 
When we arrived at Celerico, we found them not 
dangerously but severely wounded, and settled in 
‘the Spanish General Alava’s quarters, who was then 
aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington. He had seen 
these two English officers brought into the town on 
a bullock car, dreadfully jolted, and a burning sun 
blazihg over their heads; and although the place 
was head-quarters and full of British officers of 
every description, all of whom had good, comfort- 
able quarters, and were idling about, not a soul 
offered to take them in, or to go and look for a 
house for them, and they lay in the cart for many 
hours without shade or water or any notice taken 
of them. Not even did a surgeon go near them; 
and’ as Lord Wellington and his staff were away in 
front, they did not see them. Had he been in the 
town they would not have dared to leave the 
wounded for hours in this shameful state of neglect 
and misery, for I must say that I never saw any 
officers of Lord Wellington’s personal staff who were 
not ever ready to be of use to the sick and wounded, 
and to exert themselves in every way to make them 
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comfortable and to show them every real kindness; 
though I acknowledge some of them had not the- 
most polite or conciliating manners when a dinner 
was given at head-quarters to regimental officers. 
But there were three great exceptions to this— 
hamely, Lord March (the present Duke of Rich- 
mond), Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the present 
Lord Downes (then Colonel Burgh). As to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, he has carried his popularity 
with him through every situation he has held since 
he entered the army to the present. moment (1828), 
in which he is military secretary to the commander- 
in-chief, and where I hope he may long continue, 
the supporter and patron of every good soldier. 
He has already done more good to the army in his 
situation than all his predecessors put together, 
because he has a more thorough knowledge of the 
army and its officers than almost any man I know; 
indeed, I do not know the man who could equal 
him in his situation, for which he has every requi- 
site. 

But to return to William and his friend. 
General Alava, seeing the neglect with which they 
were treated, went and offered them his house, and 
there every comfort he had was given to them 
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with that frankness and kind-heartedness which so 
highly distinguished that gallant and noble-minded 
Spaniard, who, from that time to the present period, 
has always been our friend., He took part in the 
revolution in Spain in 1820, and since that has 
been obliged to live in England and France, having’ 
been driven from his country, for which he fought 
and bled for years, a wandering exile, his property 
confiscated, and his constitution broken down by 
hard service and mental misery at seeing the un- 
happy state into which his beloved country has 
been plunged by the cowardly, cruel, and contempt- 
‘ible Ferdinand! To the honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, the moment he heard of Alava’s mis- 
‘fortunes, and that he had made his escape and was 
at Gibraltar, he wrote to him to say that as long 
as he lived he should provide for him; that he 
should have apartments in his house in London, 
and never feel the loss of property in a pecuniary 
point of view; he also gave him a small house in 
the park of Strathfieldsaye. This was very right 
and kind 6n the Duke’s part, and General Alava 
was fully sensible of it; but after a year or two he 
found his health would not stand the damp and 
cold of our climate, and he went to Tours, in France, 
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where he resides upon the interest of a few thou- 
sand pounds which luckily he had placed in the 
British funds when he was ambassador at Brussels 
and Paris. He told me he had about two hundred 
a year, and, having that, he refused all relief from 
our Government or that of France. 


BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


" Inthe course of a short time the army retreated 
towards Busaco. As our brigade formed the rear- 
guard we were continually in conflict with the 
enemy's advance, but as we generally kept at a 
respectable distance from each other, but few men 
were killed and wounded, and two or three officers 
at most. Every night I suffered from fever or 
ague during this retreat ; but what is very curious, 
as showing the effect the mind has upon the body, 
the moment we engaged with the enemy the ague 
left me, and I was quite strong and able to do my 
duty, and go through my day’s work as well as 
any officer in the regiment, without the least feeling 
of illness or weakness; but when we halted at 
night I lost all energy, and was as suffering’ and 
miserable a wretch as can well be conceived. At 
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length we arrived at the heights of Busaco, a range 
of mountains very high, and in parts very steep and 
difficult of access. There was a convent of the 
order of La Trappe on the top, but some distance 
in the rear of the position. At this convent Lord 
Wellington took up his ‘quarters, and disposed his 
army in position to fight a battle if the enemy had 
the boldness—indeed I might say the temerity—to 
attack him. Lord Hill’s (then General Hill) corps 
was on our right, the 8rd (General Picton’s) 
division and the Ist division were in the centre, 
the Light Brigade on their left, and General Cole, 
with the 4th division, quite on the left flank of the 
whole. The Portuguese regular troops were mixed 
with our divisions, and a second line was formed 
of the Militia and armed peasantry. I should sup- 
pose the whole force under the Duke of Wellington 
was about sixty-five or seventy thousand men,! 
and the position itself was by nature as strong as 
possible, so that it appeared to all of us that 
Marshal Massena would never attempt to carry it ; 
and if he did make the attempt, we were perfectly 
certain he would be driven back and repulsed 
with great slaughter. We remained in position one 
* Fifty theusand, according to Napier.—Ep. 
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day, during which time the various divisions and 
brigades were employed in getting everything in 
order, so that when the enemy did come on he 
should have enough of it. The morning of the 
second day we perceived a movement in the 
enemy’s camp, which was on the heights opposite 
us, a small stream running through the valley 
which divided the armies. We judged their force 
to be nearly equal to ours—certainly Massena 
could not have had less than sixty thousand men in 
his camp—so that about one hundred and thirty 
thousand men were going to have a fierce and 
bloody struggle with each other ; the forces of the 
two armies nearly equal in point of numbers, but 
not so in composition, as the enemy’s was composed 
of the finest soldiers of France, none of whom that 
could not count many years of hard-fought cam- 
paigns, and had gained numerous victories and in 
various countries ; in sliort, a finer army or better 
appointed could not be well conceived, and at its 
head was Marshal Massena, then looked upon as 
next to Napoleon himself in military fame. Our 
army was, on the contrary, composed of bad and 
inexperienced troops as well as good and expe- 
rienced ones, for Lord Wellington. had not above 
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thirty thousand real soldiers, the rest were raw and 
undisciplined Militia, who had never seen a shot fired 
or an enemy in battle array before ; so that upon 
the British soldiers he depended for the success- 
ful issue of the fight, and gloriously did they prove 
themselves worthy of his confidence. The French 
had now formed their columns and were moving 
steadily and gallantly down to the valley below in 
three bodies, meaning to attack and penetrate our 
line at three different points—viz. the right, centre, 
and left, where our division (for we had been formed. 
into two brigades, having had two Portuguese regi- 
ments incorporated with us, under the command of 
Colonéls Beckwith, Rifle Corps, and Barclay, 52nd 
Regiment) was stationed on the steepest part of the 
mountain. We were retired a few yards from the 
brow of the hill, so that our line was conceajed 
from the view of the enemy as they advanced up 
the heights, and our skirmishers retired, keeping 
up a constant and well-directed running fire upon 
them; and the brigade of horse artillery under 
Captain Hugh Ross threw such a heavy fire of 
shrapnell-shells, and so quick, that their column, 
which consisted of about eight thousand men, was 
put into a good deal of confusion and lost great 
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numbers before {t arrived at a ledge of ground just 
‘under the brow of the hill, where they halted a few 
moments to take breath, the head of the column 
being exactly fronting my company, which was the 
right company of our brigade, and joining the left 
company of the 43rd, where my brother William 
was with his company. General Craufurd himself 
stood on the brow of the hill watching every move- 
ment of the attacking column, and when all our, 
skirmishers had passed by and joined their respec- 
tive corps, and the head of the enemy’s column was 
within a very few yards of him, he turned round, 
came up to the 52nd, and called out, ‘ Now, 52nd, 
revenge the death of Sir John Moore! Charge, 
charge! Huzza!’ and waving his hat in the air he 
was answered by a shout that appalled the enemy, - 
and in one instant the brow of the hill bristled 
with two thousand British bayonets wielded by 
steady English hands, which soon buried them in 
the bodies of the fiery Gaul! My company met the 
head of the French column, and immediately call- 
ing to my men to form column of sections in order 
to give more force to our rush, we dashed forward ; 
and as I was by this movement in front of my 
men a yard or two, a French soldier made a plunge 
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at me with his bayonet, and at the same time his 
musket going off I recaived the contents just under: 
my hip and fell. At the same instant the French 
fired upon my front section, consisting of about 
nine men in the front rank, all of whom fell, four 
of them dead, the rest wounded, so that most 
probably by my being a little advanced in front 
my life was saved, as the men killed were exactly 
those nearest to me. Poor Colonel Barclay also 
- received a severe wound (of which he afterwards 
died in England). I got upon my legs immediately 
again and pursued the enemy down the hill, for 
by this time they had Been completely repulsed, 

and were running away as fast as their legs could 
carry them. William and his friend Captain Lloyd, 
who were upon my right, seeing that the French 
were still in column and in great confusion fram 
the unexpected suddenness of the charge and the 
shout which accompanied it, had wheeled up their 
companies by the left, and thus flanked the French 
column and poured a well-directed fire right into 
them. * Major Arbuthnott, who was on my left, did 
the same with the remaining companies of the 
52nd, so that the enemy was beset on both flanks 
of his column, and, as you may suppose, the 
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slaughter was great. We kept firing and bayonet- 
ing till we reached the.bottom, and the enemy 
passed the brook and fell back upon their main 
body, which moved down to support them and 
cover their retreat. All this was done in a very 
short time—that is, it was not above twenty minutes 
from the charge till the French were driven from 
the top to the bottom of the mountain like a parcel 
of sheep. I really did not think it was possible 
for such a column to be so completely destroyed 
in a few minutes as that was, particularly after 
witnessing how gallantly they moved up under a 
destructive fire from the artillery and a constant 
galling one from our sharpshooters. 

We took some prisoners, and among them Gene- 
ral Simon, a gallant officer, but a bad and a dis- 
honourable man, who afterwards broke his parole of 
honour. Hewas horribly wounded in the face, his 
jaw being broken and almost hanging down on his 
chest. Just as myself and another officer came to 
him, a soldier was going to put his bayonet into 
him, which we prevented, and sent him a prisoner 
to the general. As I went down the hill following 
the enemy, I saw seven or eight French officers 
lying wounded. One of them as I passed caught 
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hold of my little silver cantéen and implored ‘me 
to stop and give him a drink, but, much as it 
pained me to refuse, I could not do it, being in 
full-pursuit of the enemy, and it was impossible to 
stop for an instant. This may be thought hard- 
hearted, but in war we often do and must do 
many harsh and unfeeling things. Had I stopped 
to give him a drink I must have done so for the 
others, and then I should have been the last at the 
bottom of the hill instead of one of the first in 
pursuit of the enemy; and recollect, my boys, 
that an officer should always be first in advancing 
against the enemy and Jast in retreating from him. 
When we got to the bottom, where a small stream 
ran between us and the enemy’s position, by general 
consent we all mingled together searching for the 
wounded. During this cessation’ of fighting we 
spoke to each other as though we were the greatest 
friends and without the least animosity or angry 
feeling! One poor German officer in the French 
army came to make inquiries respecting his brother, 
who was in our service in the 60th Regiment, which 
was at that time composed principally of foreigners, 
and upon looking about he found him dead, the 


poor fellow having been killed. Very soon Lord 
‘ L 
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Wellington, finding we remained as he thought too 
long below, ordered the bugles to sound the retreat, 
and the French general having done the same, off 
scampered the soldiers of each army and returned 
to their several positions like a parcel of school- 
boys called in from play by their master. 

I was so stiff by this time that I had difficulty 
in walking up the hill again and was obliged to 
get Mr. Winterbottom, the adjutant of the regiment, 
to help me up, When T arrived at the top, I 
understood that my brother Charles was severely 
wounded in the face while attending Lord Wel- 
lington during the battle, and that he was gone, or 
rather carried, to the rear, attended by our cousin 
Captain Charles Napier of the navy, who had been 
with us for some weeks as an amateur, not having 
a ship at that time and being too active and enter- 
prising a fellow to remain at home idle waiting for 
one. He had gone out with me the evening before 
the battle to skirmish a little with the French 
pickets, as General Craufurd thought they had 
advanced rather closer to the foot of our position 

“than was right, so I was ordered to move down and 
push them a little farther off. Charles Napier our 


cousin would take a little white pony I had, to ride 
s 
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with us, notwithstanding I told him it was very 
foolish for most certainly he would get hit, being 
the only person on horseback. But he chose to go 
his own way and in less than half an hour he got | 
shot in the calf of the leg, but very slightly ; and I ~ 
was delighted at it, the obstinate dog, he deserved 
it well! However, he was very good-humoured 
and laughed as much as anyone at his own folly. 
William had escaped being wounded in the battle 

and he and I were very glad to find ouueeives side 
by side again. 

Tn about half an hour after we returned to our 
position the whole army was under arms and Lord | 
Wellington rode along the line receiving a cheer 
from every regiment as he passed. “While in the 
act of doing this I am sorry to say the French 
general did a most unhandsome thing, and that was 
to make one of his batteries fire at Lord Welling- 
ton as he node along accompanied by his staff! 
Thié «was. shameful and cowardly, because Marshal .. 
Massena knew (the thing was too evident for: hi 
not to know) that he was only reviewing afd 
thanking his troops for their bravery, and he should 
have prevented any such act. Had Marshal Soult 
or Marshal Ney been the general in command of 
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the French army they would have scorned such 
‘an act.. We remained the rest of that day and the 
one following in the position, expecting a fresh 
attack from the enemy ; but Marshal Massena had 
‘enough of it, and the second day after the action 
our army sileptly moved off before daybreak on 
the road to Coimbra, leaving our fires and pickets, 
the latter retreating also as soon as daylight came. 
Our division as usual formed the” rear-guard and 
as we were passing by the Convent of La Trappe 
General Craufurd ordered me to post myself in the 
garden of it, which overlooked the late position of 
the army and commanded the road by which the 
troops Were retiring, and’ there to remain and 
defend it as long as I hada man left! This I 
should have done, for I was determined to keep 
my post if I lived as long as I had a cartridge left 
to load with ; but as no enemy appeared I had no 
opportunity of showing what good stuff an English 
company of light infantry. was made of. It was 
ascertained in about an hour that the enemy had 
moved off also and were marching by another 
road to Coimbra, which they expected to reach be 
fore us and so cut off the British army, or at least 


a large portion of it, from the retreat to the Lines. 
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We arrived some hours sooner than the French at 
Coimbra, from which Lord Wellington had ordered 
all the inhabitants to withdraw and carry-all their 
property and provisions with them; but as they 
had unfortunately delayed doing this till we were 
actually on the march through the tewn, the hurry, 
fright, and confusion were beyond description, and 
I never witnessed so heart-rending a, scene ! Beau- ' 
tiful women and young children, the aged, -the 
decrepit, the sick, the poor, the rich, nobles and 
peasants, all in one dense mass of misery, wretched- 
ness, and confusion ; some barefoot, others crying, 
worten tearing their hair with loud lantentatiors, 
and calling on every Saint in the calendar, many” 
of them running to the officers for protection and 
food, the weather bad, and all drenched with rain ; 
and, to crown all, when we who were the last of 
the troops were passing by the prison, which was 
also the madhouse, the unfortunate inmates, pri- 
soners and maniacs, were all at the grated windows 
rending the air with wild shrieks of despair at 
seeing the whole population of the city driven 
before us through the gate, and these unfortunate 
wretched creatures all locked in, and a fire having 
broken out in some houses close by them which 
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they with reason expected every moment to com- 
municate with the prison, and that they must all 
perish in the flames! The British officers and 
soldiers could not stand this sight, and we soon 
broke open the gates and let thein all loose; the 
maniac, the murderer, and the thief were turned 
adrift without a moment’s hesitation or an instant’s 
thought, by which many a villain of the deepest 
dye was again let loose upon society and escaped 
the. punishment due to his crimes. But what else 
was to be done? We had no time to make inquiries, 
thejr keepers or jailers had left them, the flames 
were fast approaching, and the enemy entering 
‘the town! IRPfwe did wrong, it was from motives 
of humanity and under circumstances that those 
only who were present can appreciate, and I feel 
confident that no man of feeling could for one 
moment blame us. As we moved along, driving 
this immense multitude of unhappy people before 
us, houseless, penniless, and hungry, I could not 
help cursing war and all its dreadful attributes, 
and inwardly feeling that I was myself one of the 
instruments by which so much misery and injustice 
was inflicted on a poor guiltless race of inoffensive 
human beings, not one of whem most probably 
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ever had a voice in the decision of peace or war, 
and who were scourged so severely, for what ?—the 
inordinate ambition and personal aggrandisement 
of a ruthless soldier, Napoleon Buonaparte! Much 
as I admire that most extraordinary man as a war- 
rior, and splendid as were his talents in all things, 
T can never look back to his deeply cunning and . 
treacherous invasion of Spain and Portugal, the 
crimes and horrors which in consequence were 
committed, the seas of blood which flowed, and 
.the absolute misery of millions of a harmless popu- 
lation, without condemning him. 

, About the third day’s march I was so ill and 
stiff with my wound that I could no longer sit my 
horse, and was forced to get into a cart and make 
the best of my way to Lisbon, in the progress of 
which one cold, dark, rainy night the Portuguese 
driver decamped and left his cart and myself stick- 
ingin the mud. Seeing a light at some distance I 
got out of the cart and made my way to it, but 
was so exhausted with pain and illness (having the 
ague also) that I sank down perfectly done up at 
the door of the house from whence the light had 
proceeded. And luckily for me this was the quarter 
of my friend Sir, Lowry Cole, commanding the 4th 
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division, who, upon being informed that a wounded 
officer was at his door, instantly came out, had me 
carried in, gave me his own hed, had a surgeon 
sent for to’ dress my wound (the same who after- 
wards cut off my arm), and then sent me a good 
dinner ; after which I fell asleep, and awoke next 
morning at daybreak quite: refreshed and able to 
get on with General Cole’s staff to the Lines, where 
I took my leave of my kind friend the general, 
whose kindness to me I can never forget or cease - 
to be most grateful for as long as I live. But I 
am not a solitary instance of Sir Lowry Cole’s kind- 
hess and generosity, for he never would permit 
officer or private soldier to want anything that he 
had, or that it was in his power to procure for 
him; and though a hot-tempered man, he is as- 
kind and generous as he is brave, and a more truly 
gallant, enterprising soldier never breathed. 

From the Lines I went to Lisbon, which wis so 
crammed with troops, sick and wounded soldiers, 
commissaries and their clerks, all the skulkers and 
riff-raff of the army, besides thousands of Portu- 
guese driven in from the country towns, that it was 
hardly possible to get a place to ledge in. But good 
luck attended me here also, for by accident I found 
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the house where my brother Charles was quartered 
and who had arrived some days before, having suf- 
fered much from the pain of his wound (which was 
very severe) and the great neglect of the medical 
men, who seemed to have troubled themselves very 
little about him or any of the wounded, being 
more anxious to take care of themselves than to 
perform their duty to the sick and wounded. But 
I must say that those medical men whom, unfortun- 
" ately for him, he came under were all young men 
" just arrived from England, many of them both idle 
and ignorant; and from the circumstance of the 
army being on the retreat and closely followed by 
the enemy, these young surgeons had nobody to 
give them orders or teach them their duty as 
military men, so that they were completely left to 
themselves, which is some excuse for their conduct. 
And T am bound to state that if one takes the con-. 
duct of the whole medical department of the army 
during the Peninsular war into consideration, one 
will find few such large bodies of men who are 
more distinguished for theit kindness, skill,. and 
indefatigable exertions for the health and com- 
fort of the sick and wounded ; and, as to danger, 
the medical officers of the British army without 
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exception have invariably shown an utter contempt 
for it, and in the’ execution of their duty will 
brave death, either in the field of battle or, which 
requires a higher mental courage, in the hospitals 
of the plague and yellow fever! I am more parti- 
cular upon this subject because it is a very general, 
but a very erroneous and unjust, idea in the army 
to think slightly of the medical men and to con- 
sider their profession as inferior to others, which is 
‘a great mistake, for few officers receive so good 
an education or are so generally acquainted with 
science and literatute; and although I confess one 
does sometimes meet a ridiculous puppy of an 
assistant surgeon, or hospital mate, or even a 
pompous coxcomb in the higher departments, yct 
(and I speak from thirty years’ experience) I never 
met anything but kindness, generosity, and manly, 
honourable conduct, combined with skill and 
judgment, in those medical gentlemen with whom 
I have served; and you will generally find the 
surgeon of your regiment a man -whose society 
will be agreeable to you, and whose information, 
opinions, and experience will be of much benefit to 
you. I only wish they were better off in pecu- 
niary circumstances, for when I_consider the great 
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expense of. their education, which they cannot 
avoid, and the length of time before they obtain 
the rank of surgeon of a regiment, or staff-surgeon, 
the pay they receive is‘very inadequate to their 
deserts, and not equal to what they would most 
probably have made in private practice, particu- 
larly where they have very distinguished abilities. 
Some of my greatest friends, and men for whom 
I have the highest esteem and respect, are in the 
medical department of the army. 
I found Charles in-bed very ill, his face so 
dreadfully swollen that I couXti ncither see eyes nor 
nose, and having only heard that ‘he was dread- 
fully wounded in the face’ when I beheld him this 
horrid-looking figure, I really thought his nose had 
been shot off! And as you are aware what a fine 
long one he has, you can easily imagine how 
swollen his face must have been to hide it! The 
ball had entered on one side of his nose and pass- 
ing through had lodged in the jawbone of the 
opposite side, from whence it was abstracted with 
much difficulty, great part of the jaw coming away 
with it as well‘as several teeth. During this long 
‘and painful operation he never uttered a word or. 
winced while under the surgeon’s hands who per- 
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formed the operation, and who told me he never 
saw a man who bore pain so patiently and manfully, 
and I hope, boys, you will do the same when your 
time comes to be wounded! though I must confess 
I did not bear the: amputation of my arm as well 
as I ought to have done, for I made noise enough 
when the knife cut through my skin and flesh. It 
is no joke I assure you, but still it was a shame to 
say a word, and is of no use. 

The French lady in whose house I found my 
brother was a very kind, excellent, clever, dirty, 
snuffy little old woman, who insisted on my taking 
up my quarters in her house, and she was as kind 
to us as possible then’and ever afterwards. Her 
name was Madame Frannalette; her husband had 
been a merchant, but was dead, and because she 
was a Frenchwoman the Portuguese Govergment 
was distrustful of her and treated her very harshly 
in many instances, but being French her. gaiety 
was incessant, whether il-treated or well-treated— 
toujours gaie. In this house we gradually re- 
covered from, our wounds, and used to be merry 
and happy enough, having many friends whe came 
to-see us and often dined with us, particularly 
when business or duty brought any of our brother 
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officers into Lisbon they were sure to come to. 
us. ’ 
Opposite to our lodgings were some very pretty 
young ladies whom we wished to get. acquainted 
with, but as their friends did not much like the 
English officers these girls told us across the street 
(which was very high and exceedingly narrow) 
that if we wished to visit them we must get across 
the street from our window in at theirs (as we 
would not be allowed to go in by the street-door) 
and then they would be happy to entertain us and 
give us some tea and coffee. Now in saying this 
jokingly these young ladies never had an idea that. 
we would attempt such a thing, as our windows 
were in the third storey and at least thirty or forty 
feet from the ground; but they forgot they had 
young Englishmen to deal with, so as soon as it 
was dusk, and the people walking in the street 
below could not readily distinguish us, we procured 
some very long planks, and tying them together so . 
as to reach the opposite “window. we rested one 
end on theirs and fastening the other firmly on our 
own ‘we ran across and jumped into their room to 
their utter astonishment; however as we had per- 


formed our part they very graciously and most 
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good-humouredly performed theirs by giving us 
Coffee and cake, and we had a merty evening, 
laughing and talking bad Portuguese, to the amuse- 
ment of the young ladies.. However, we were re- 
quested not to perform the same feat again, to 
which we assented upon condition that we should 
be permitted to repeat our visit in a proper manner 
through the doorway and up the stairs, which 
being agreed upon we often paid a visit and were 
introduced to their parents and friends and found 
other young ladies invited to meet us. Now all 
this was very agreeable and amusing, as abroad 
they do not mind these things so much, but such = 
an adventure could never happen in England as 
our manners and ideas of society would not permit 
such a thing being even thought of, much less put 
in practice. 

About this time a very great friend of ours, 
Captain Packenham of the navy, who always used 
to be of our parties to the young ladies, was 
appointed to a-ship and came to dine with us, 
and ‘in talking over his going home to join his - 
ship he said, ‘Well, I care not where I am sent 
so that it is not to cruise in. Lough-Swilly Bay on 
the Irish Coast, for if I go there I am sure I shall 
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be lost.’ We of course laughed at him, but I never 
shall forget ‘with what a serious and melancholy 
expression of countenance he held to his opinion. 
When he arrived in England he found the ship 
was ordered to the very place he dreaded, and in 
a few weeks after her arrival in the bay a storm 
arose and she went down, and not a soul left to tell 
the melancholy tale! His body was drifted ashore 
and buried with hundreds of his unfortunate crew. 
Poor Packenham! a gayer or more kind-hearted 
fellow never wore a blue coat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Advance from the Lines of Torres Vedras—Night Alarm—The 
Brunswick Oels Regiment—Execution of Deserters—Wellington’s 
kindness of Heart—Pursuit of Massena—French method of 
obtaining Provisions—Affair of Redinha—Adjutant Winter- 
bottom, 52nd Regiment—Sir William Erskine—-Death of Lieu- 

’ tenant Gifford, 52nd Regiment—A Hot Day’s Work—Brother 
William and self wounded—Lord March—Colonel Light— 
Private John Dunn—Coimbra—teneral Beckwith—Adventure 
with a Thief. 

Bur to return to the operations in front of the 

Lines of Torres Vedras. In consequence of the 

French not finding provisions or the towns inhabited 

as they expected, it was with the utmost difficulty 

that Marshal Massena could support his army in 
front of the Lines for some weeks, and he was at 
last forced to retreat to the town and district of 

Santarem, where he took up a strong position and 

fortified his camp, being obliged in his turn to act 

upon the defensive, for Lord Wellington immedi- 
ately followed him and took up a position opposite 


the enemy’s front, who, being thus baffled in his 
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sea, as Napoleon had boasted he would do, was 
forced to be content to remain at Santarem in 
hopes of our being obliged to embark for want of 
means of subsistence, or that the English nation, 
tired and burdened with the expense of support- 
ing.an army in Portugal, would at last force the 
Ministry to recall Lord Wellington and his army. 
But here again Napoleon was bafiled, both in his 
estimation of the character of the English nation 
and the intrepid firmness and military skill of the 
British general, who had long before calculated his 
_means and determined upon his plans, from which 
‘he never deviated, and to which must be attributed 
the ultimate expulsion of the French from the 
Peninsula, and the glorious march of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army under its great commander from 
Lisbon to France, and finishing with the hard- 
fought battle and splendid victory of Toulouse. 

At this time I went to rejoin my regiment, 
which was in advance, quartered in some of the — 
villages in front of the enemy’s position of San- 
tarem, our right resting on the Tagus with a small 
stream in our. front,.rather ‘deep, beyond which 
was a marshy plain. There were Ygvo bridges over 
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one of them, over which was the road to Santarem. 
These two bridges were about half a mile or less 
from each other, and a company was posted at 
each to watch them, with orders that should the 
enemy attempt to force the passage to fire the 
mines and blow up the bridges, as everything was 
prepared for that purpose by the engineers. My 
company was posted at the lower one on the right, 
which was not that over which the great road 
passed, but there was a private road which led 
through the marsh to the enemy’s position. One 
night, between twelve and one o’clock, I was visit- _ 
ing my sentinels and post in order to be sure all. 
was quiet before I lay down to sleep, when sud- 
denly I heard a shot, then another, and the noise 
of men as if coming down on our post. It was so 
pitch dark I could see nothing, and I was just going. 
to blow up the bridge when I thought I would first 
venture a little way beyond on the enemy’s side 
and listen if I could hear the noise of men march- 
ing, and be quite satisfied before I set fire to the 
mine. My company was drawn up in three minutes 
across our end. of the bridge and I went over to 
the other side with two or three men, and placing 
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few minutes, when I felt assured there was no enemy 
approaching ; ; and therefore bringing up an officer 
and ten men, I ordered him to remain there, and if 
the enemy should advance upon him to fire and 
instantly retreat as hard as he and his men could 
Tun across the bridge, as I should be ready the 
instant he passed to blow it up. While I was 
giving the orders we heard several more shots 
from the left near the other bridge, but T perceived 
by the flash that they came from our side of the 
stream ; and we also saw and heard many splashes 
- of water, as if people were crossing the river; and 
at that moment a sergeant came to tell me that 
the Brunswick Oels Corps (which was principally 
composed of deserters and French soldiers, who 
had enlisted into that regiment rather than remain 
in the Spanish hulks at Cadiz, where they had been 
cruelly treated by the Spaniards) was deserting, 
and that Iwas to fire upon them and take as many 
prisoners as I could. I therefore sent some of my 
men on one side and some on the other, and we 
soon found these poor fellows swimming across. 
We were obliged to fire at some of them who had 
got over and were getting off to the enemy, and a 
great number were killed. However, as soon as 
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daylight came, the greatest part were taken, and 
the rest-returned to their quarters. Next day Lord 
Wellington ordered Seventeen (I think) of them to 
be tried, all of whom were sentenced to be shot as 
deserters to the enemy; but he only executed five 
of them, and these, being Frenchmen, were much 
to be pitied, as they were taken prisoners at the time 
of Dupont’s surrender, and if the Spaniards had 
not refused most shamefully to put the terms of 
capitulation into execution these unfortunate men 
would have been sent back to France. The British 
Government did all in its power to get the soldiers _- 
of Dupont’s army released from their horrible con- 
finement and treatment, but to no purpose; and, as 
a last resource, they offered to take them into our 
service if they would enlist, which they immediately 
did, as by that means they became British soldiers 
and were claimed by our Government as such.! 
These men were sent to the different foreign regi- 
ments in our service, and a considerable number 
came out and joined the Brunswick Oels Corps, 
then in the Light Division. Being close to the posi- 
tion of their countrymen, and every day seeing their 
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former regiments and comrades within almost speak- 
ing distance of them, they were unable to resist the 
temptation, of crossing the little river and being in 
half an hour among their countrymen, and once 
more wearing the tricolour cockade and fighting 
under their national flag. When led out for exe- 
cution they requested not to be tied to the stakes, 
and one of them, who had been a ‘ sous-officier’ in 
his own service, addressed his comrades who were 
drawn up to witness the execution, saying ‘1 know 
that by the laws of the service I am now in I 
deserve death, because desertion to the enemy is so 
punished in the English army; but I have been 
brought up in different notions, therefore it is no 
moral crime upon my part, who am not an English- 
man but a German (Alsace). I have no fear of 
death, and am prepared to enter the presence of 
my Maker, being unconscious of having offended 
Him. Iwas compelled to enter the British service 
in order to escape the cruelty of the Spaniards, 
who had unlawfully kept me a prisoner contrary 
to the capitulation, and can it be wondered at, or 
ean it be considered a crime that, when opposite 
my own countrymen and in daily sight of my old 
comrades, I should try to join them and once more 
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fight under the colours of France? No, comrades! 
You who know me will consider me guiltless, and, 
like me, glory in death! When the English bullets 
have penetrated my breast, dip my handkerchief in 
my blood and distribute it among you as a relic of 
my devotion to France.’ He then knelt down with 
the others in front of his grave, which in a military 
execution is always dug ready to receive the body 
of the culprit, and on the word being given to the 
party to fire, he and his unfortunate companions fell, 
but not dead (which sometimes happens, though very 
rarely), and he rose again and would have addressed _ 
the soldiers, had not a fresh party instantly stepped 
‘close up to these poor fellows and put a period to 
their existence by blowing out their brains. This 
fine fellow, for such he undoubtedly was, spoke in 
German, being an Alsacian, so that I may not have 
stated exactly all he said or the precise words he 
used, as the officer who told me, although he 
understood German, was not sufficiently master of 
the language to give a perfectly correct translation 
of the speech, but he said that as near as he could 
' make out at the distance he was from him the 
above was the purport of it. When he was dead 
those whom he addressed ran forward and tearing 
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off the handkerchiefs with which the poor victim’s 
eyes had been bound, pressed them to the wounds, 
and when all wet with the blood of their dead com- 
rade, tore them in pieces and distributed them among 
one another. We all lamented the fate of these poor 
brave fellows at the time, and thought it was a very 
harsh thing to shoot them; but upon consideration 
I do not see how Lord Wellington could well have 
pardoned them, desertion among the forcign troops 
in our service having reached a considerable 
height, and it was only a few days before that Lord 
. Wellington had pardoned several of them and 
issued an order stating his determination not to. 
pardon in future any soldier caught attempting to 
desert to the enemy, no matter what his previous 
character might have been; and he warned all the 
foreign soldiers particularly that they must not 
expect any mercy, for they would be invariably 
shot in twenty-four hours after they were taken. 
And indeed it was absolutely necessary, for all these 
deserters carried their arms and accoutrements 
with them, and gave much valuable information to 
the enemy of our strength, movements, and posi- 
tion, as well as of the number of foreign troops we 
had, and where these troops were placed, most of 
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whom only waited -for favourable opportunities to 
go overtothe enemy. Of course, if they found that . 
they were pardoned when taken in the attempt - 
to desert, they. would try again on the first op- 
portunity. Lord Wellington was placed in a very 
critical situation, and often found it necessary to 
be stern and inflexible in his administration of the 
army; and I am sure, though he is not a man who 
outwardly shows any softness of feeling, that he 
has always felt the greatest repugnance to omdering 
military executions or harsh treatment of either 
officers, soldiers, or inhabitants. ° You may have 
remarked that I often state this, for I think the 
Duke of Wellington does not get the credit which 
is his due upon the score of feeling, He has a 
short manner of speaking and a stern look, which 
people mistake for want of heart; but I have wit- 
nessed his kindness to others, and felt it myself in 
so many instances and so strongly, that I cannot 
bear to hear him accused of wanting what I know 
‘he possesses; as he has, by his own transcendent 
abilities, risen to the highest power and rank that 
"a British subject can attain, so will there be found 
people always ready to detract from his merit, and 
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I am confident that his manly and straightforward 
character will foil all such base attempts. 

But to return to my narrative. I think it 
was about the 4th of March, at daybreak, that we 
perceived the enemy had withdrawn his advance 
pickets, and immediately upon its being reported 
to Lord Wellington, the whole British army was in 
movement, pursuing Marshal Massena, who, find- 
ing himself unable from total want of provisions to 
-maintain himself longer in his position, had com- 
menced his memorable retreat from Portugal, thus 

proving Lord Wellington correct in his calcula- 

tions, who had by his retreat to the Lines and his 
resolute defence of them saved Portugal; for I 
believe he received many despatches from the 
Ministers in England, proposing that he should 
abandon Portugal and embark with the army for 
England; and.to him, and him alone, was due 
the ultimate evacuation of the Peninsula by the 
French. 

We followed the enemy closely, being the ad- 
vanced guard, and everywhere found proofs of the 
starving condition they were reduced to, and the — 
severe privations they must have endured. Cer- 
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greatest credit for having kept his army in posi- 
tion'so long under such harassing circumstances 
and the great discontent that prevailed in his 
army; but then we must look on the other side 
also, and see what misery and destruction he 
caused to those unfortunate inhabitants who did 
not get away as ordered by Lord Wellington, or 
who fled into the hills in the false idea that in a 
few days the French would either be masters of 
Lisbon, having forced us to embark, or, failing in 
that, would have marched back again to Spain. 
These wretched people, to the amount of thousands, 
had every article of furniture and food taken from 
them, and starved by hundreds daily! A French 
officer who was made prisoner during this retreat, 
and to whom I had it in my power to be kind, 
told me that after a few weeks from their first 
arrival at the Lines an order was given by Massena 
that every captain must provide his company with 
provisions in the best manner he could, which was 
generally done as follows. A captain and his com- 
pany went off into the country, and on coming to 
a peasant’s hut or cabin he demanded provisions, 
upon which the miserable father and his wife and 
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supplicating the officer not to take the miserable 
pittance they had left for their sole support. But 
this had no effect, and the father was told that he 
should be hung up to a beam; and if he made a 
sign, that was agreed upon, that he would show 
where all his provisions were concealed, he would 
be instantly cut down, but if not, there he would 


hang till dead. Well, the wretched man, looking *~ 


at his starving wife and helpless children, would 
‘determine on dying rather than tell where the 

little he had for their existence was hid. He was 
. hung up accordingly, when in a few seconds the 
natural love of life and the shrieks of his distracted 
wife and children overcame the resolution to die. 
He gives the signal, is cut down, recovers his 
senses, and points out, with despair depicted in his 
haggard countenance, the spot where all he has to 
keep life in his wife and children is deposited, and he 
sees the ruthless plunderers depart without sparing 
him one morsel. But is this all? No! Ina few 
hours afterwards comes a fresh party of soldiers in 
search of provisions, and finds this unfortunate 
family nearly exhausted, but will give no credit to 
their story of what had already taken place some 
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- barous measure of hanging up the father, who 
again, urged by the hopes of preserving his life a 
few minutes longer, makes the preconcerted signal. 
But, alas! when cut down, not being able to pro- 
duce what has already been the prey of former 
robbers, is seized by the merciless soldiers and 
either shot or hanged, with the certainty that his 
miserable wife and children must perish with 
hunger. The French officer who told me this 
said it had often happened to him to witness such 
scenes during the stay of Marshal Massena’s army 
opposite our lines, and very fairly said, ‘ But what 
could we do? If we did not find the provisions 
we must have starved ourselves; and you know 
soldiers will not do that, nor anyone else if he can 
possibly avoid it by any means.’ He was a good- 
natured man, and had great pity for the Portu- 
guese nation, and looked upon the war as most 
abominable and unjust; and he often told me he 
was heartily tired of war and all its horrid attri- 
butes, but that it was not in his power to leave 
the army and return to France. He had asked 
leave, but was refused, and seemed very glad to 
have been taken prisoner, hoping that there might 
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The pursuit of the enemy army continued and, 
I think about the third day’s march, coming sud- 
denly upon a small party of them we made them 
prisoners. But, judge of our astonishment to find 
in the person of one of them an Irishman who was 
a lieutenant in one of our best regiments, and who: 
had deserted a few weeks previously, and was; at the 
time he was missing from his regiment, supposed 
to have been made prisoner by some accident. I 
shall not mention the name of the regiment to. 
which he belonged because he was a disgrace to it, 
_ and it was, and is, one of the best in the service. 
I shall merely say that he belonged to no regiment 
in the Light Division. He had been made aide-de- 
camp to the French general of division Loisson. 
We very soon delivered him up to the provost- 
marshal, to be taken to Lord Wellington, in hopes 
he would have had him shot upon the spot; but his 
lordship, having made inquiries about him from the 
officers of his regiment, was inclined to think the 
miserable man was not right in his senses, having 
formerly been imsane. He therefore sent him a 
prisoner to England, with a recommendation that 
he might be permitted to resign his commission 
without any further inquiry about the matter, in 
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order to spare his friends the pain of his conduct 
becoming public. This unfortunate man was not 
a person whose family was of any note or even 
known in the remotest way to Lord Wellington, so 
that his merciful and delicate conduct towards him 
was from pure good feeling and a reluctance to do 
a harsh thing when he could by any justifiable 
means avoid it. 

One day on our march we found sixty or seventy 
poor donkeys who had been hamstrung by the 
French ‘in a shamefully cruel manner, cutting the 
sinews of the hind-legs just above the hocks, and . 
leaving the poor animals to dic by inches. Now it 
might liave been necessary to prevent the animals 
from falling into our hands, but why not have shot 
them at once, and not maim them in that cruel 
manner? The same day we passed by a village in 
a wild place where we found numbers of the inha- 
bitants lying dead of starvation ; among them were 
many little children, others just alive, and that was 
all; and those who were able going down on their 
knees supplicating a morsel of bread from our sol- 
diers. .We were horror-struck at this heart-rending 
sight, and as the men were ordered to halt for a 
few minutes, with one consent they instantly col- 
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lected from each other what little biscuit they had 
left, and which they knew was to last them as their 
only subsistence for two days longer, without the 
least chance of receiving any more as there was 
none up with the army; this they distributed to the 
miserable, starving survivors of this wretched ham- 
let. I doubt whether those good people who talk 
of the army as if soldiers were a set of unfeeling, 
hard-hearted, irreligious brutes, would have done 
as our soldiers did with truly genuine charity. Itis 
an easy thing to talk about the necessity of charity, 
_ but a very different one to put it in execution 
when you know that by so doing you are depriving 
yourself of the means of existence, as the soldiers 
knew they were doing, and did, in consequence 
of this act of charity, go without food for two 
days and hard worked all the time, and many of 
them were left behind ill from weakness in conse- 
quence. e 

On arriving at the plain of Redinha which was 
of large extent, the river running between it and 
’ the village, the enemy drew up his forces in order 
of battle with the river and village in his rear, 
the road to the village running over a long cause- 
way and narrow bridge. He sent all his baggage 
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to the other side of the village and waited during 
this operation for us to‘attack him ; but as soon as 
all was clear the French army commenced moving 
towards the bridge, leaving Marshal Ney with the 
rear-guard of about twenty thousand men to keep 
us in check, which he did most skilfully and gal- 
lantly; and although Lord Wellington had nearly 
his whole force drawn up he did not think it pru- 
dent to do more than advance in line towards the 
enemy, and make a slight attack with: thé light 
troops and cavalry and Sir Lowry Cole’s division. 
So Marshal Ney made good his retreat and took up | 
his position in rear of the village of Redinha, his 
pickets occupying half the village and ours the 
other half. It was my friend Captain Mein of the 
52nd who commanded our picket; and when all 
was quiet and his sentinels posted and no fear of 
any surprise, he asked the captain commanding the 
enemy’s pickets to have some supper with him, 
which the poor, fellow, who had been half-starved 
for some months, was delighted to accept. So he 
came to Mein’s house, and after a good supper—for 
we had some sutlers come up to the army—and 
an hour or two of conversation, it was time for 
him to go back to his own picket; and he had not 
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been gone above a quarter of an hour when he 
was ordered to retreat from his post. Our men, 
perceiving that the French sentinels were with- 
drawn, gave the alarm and off started Mein with . 
his picket after his friend the French captain, firing 
at him as hard as he could. You see by this that 
there is never any personal animosity between sol- 
diers opposed to each other in war, but I daresay 
it strikes you as very odd that men should shake 
hands with each other, drink and eat together, 
laugh and joke, and then in a few minutes use 
every exertion of mind and body to destroy one 
‘another. But so it is, and T hope always will be 
the case. I should hate to fight out of personal 
malice or revenge, but have no objection to fight 
for * fun and glory. 

During the early part of this day I received a 
ball which went through my coat, waistcoat, and 
shirt, and hit me just over the heart, but only 
made a, bruise and razed the skin. The bullet was 
fired at so great a distance that it was spent, and 
when I’ opened my waistcoat and shirt, expecting 
to find a hole in my body, the ball dropped quite 
flat, as if it had been struck by a hammer. This 
was a narrow escape. A little while afterwards T- 
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was standing talking to a friend, the adjutant of 
the regiment Mr. Winterbottom (now paymaster 
~of the.52nd) with my hand resting on the pommel 
of his‘saddle, when a cannon shot passed between 
us and, as he poor fellow thought, only grazed his 
thigh; but when we camé to examine it, the shot 
had done him more injury than he expected, and 
he was laid up in hospital with that wound six 
or seven months, and suffered a great deal of pain. 
He, Winterbottom, had risen from the rank of pri- 
vate soldier in my company, by his excellent and 
gallant conduct upon all occasions, and never for 
one-instant did he fail in his duty. One of the 
clearest-headed, coolest, and bravest men I ever saw 
in action, and the best adjutant in the army, either 
in the orderly room or the field; he has served 
through the whole of the Peninsular war, and 
was severely wounded several times; he was also 
badly wounded ‘at Waterloo, and having been 
twice passed over when a company was vacant in 
the regiment after the peace, he was se mortified 
and disappointed, that he took the paymastership 
and went on half-pay as a lieutenant. I must tell 
you a trait of him which does honour to his head 
and heart. His parents were, as you may suppose, 
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cottagers, and ‘from the moment he enlisted and 
left them, he always sent them a part of his pay; 
and when the war was over, and he came home an 
officer with a sum of money which he had saved, 
having had some prize money, the first thing he 
did was to go and see his‘aged -parents, build them’ 
a cottage and garden, and allow them a sufficient 
yearly sum of money to enable them to live com- 
fortably and keep a servant girl to attend upon 
them. Now this was most creditable and proper, 
for although it would have been very wrong had 
he not done so, few men would have perhaps acted 
‘so judiciously in placing his parents in their own 
rank of life, making them perfectly comfortable in 
every respect, but not having the foolish vanity, 
because he had become an officer, to put them in a 
situation above their old acquaintances and neigh- 
bours, where they would be considered as intruders 
and upstarts, instead of being happy, respected, 
and comfortable irt the society they were used to 
and were brought up in. I think my friend Win- 
terbottom is one of the best, most sensible, and, 
honourable men I know, and I shall always feel a 
pride in his friendship as well as a satisfaction 
in having acted towards him when under my 
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command in every way I thought most conducive 
to his welfare; and it will always be most grati- 
fying to me to have it in my power to serve 
him, for he well deserves every possible assistance 
from any of the old hands of the 52nd who for 
so many years witnessed his upright and steady 
conduct. 

A day or two after the affair of Redinha we 
had a hard day’s work. About half an hour before 
daybreak our division was under arms, and while 
standing in close column, Sir William Erskine, who 
commanded us during General Craufurd’s absence 
(who had gone to England on leave), came wp and_ 
asked why we were not in march and following the 
enemy. Colonel Ross said because the enemy were 
not gone, but were within cannon shot of us at 
that very moment, for the captains of the pickets, 
Napier, 43rd, and Dobbs, 52nd, had patrolled up to 
their sentinels a short time before, and reported 
that the enemy was still in position. This did not 
satisfy Sir Wilham Erskine, who kept blustering 
and swearing it was all nonsense and that the cap- 
tains of the pickets knew nothing about the matter, 
and that there was not a man of them there. Just 
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cleared away a little, and bang came a shot from 
a twelve-pounder which struck the head of our 
column and made a lane through it killing and 
wounding many men; immediately a secqnd and 
third, and then commenced a regular cannonade. 
Still the wise Sir William was sure it could be 
nothing but a single gun or two and a picket of the 
enemy and desired Colonel Ross to send my com- 
pany to drive them in on the flank, at the same 
time sending an aide-de-camp to point out to me 
where I was to go to. We proceeded a short dis- 
‘tance into some vine fields in a little bottom or 
valley upon the left flank of our column, the mist 
being very heavy, and just as we reached the bot- 
tom whiz came a few shots from some of the enemy 
close to us but whom we saw not. One of these 
shots went through my cap just grazing my fore- 
head. I turned round to pick up my cap and to 
ask the aide-de-camp a question, when I saw him 
just putting spurs to his horse to gallop off back to 
his worthy general, as he thought it quite unne- 
cessary to remain any longer! He was a young 
man just come out, and I dare say knew no better ; 
but have no doubt he learned his duty before he 
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as I never saw or heard of the young gentleman 
afterwards. J pushed forward immediately, and. 
had just leaped with the men over a low wall into 
a narrow road, and was almost instantly charged 
by a squadron of dragoons which was waiting for 
us behind some trees. However, by this time it 
was broad daylight and the mist nearly dispersed ; 
so perceiving what it was, and seeing the French 
officer commanding the squadron at its head, I had 
just time to form up half a dozen file and, giving 
the gentlemen a volley, down came the officer and 
a few of his men and horses, upon which the rest 
galloped off and I instantly made my company 
leap over the opposite wall into a vineyard where 
* I knew I was safe from their cavalry ; and forming 
a line of skirmishers, I advanced towards a French 
brigade which was drawn up at some distance in 
my front. However, they sent forward .a cloud of 
sharpshooters to oppose me, and in a few minutes 
the action became very sharp. I continued ad- 
vancing, but very slowly, for they were quadruple 
my strength ; which my commanding officer, who 
was following with the regiment, perceiving, sent 
several other companies to my support, and ere 
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Stewart, of the Rifle Corps. We then made a grand 
. push, and drove the enemy from vineyard to vine- « 
yard, constantly advancing and keeping up a hot. 
fire, the whole Light Division supporting us. At 
this, time poor Major Stewart received a shot 
through his body, several other officers were also 
wounded, and the command again devolved upon 
me. It was now about mid-day, and as my men 
had nearly expended all their ammunition, I ‘was 
giving some directions to my lieutenant, Gifford— 
he was a few steps before me, and I had just 
turned round—when I saw some Frenchmen, who 
were concealed among the bushes, start up, and as 
poor Gifford’s back was turned towards them while 
he was receiving orders from me, the muzzles of 
their muskets were within two or three yards of 
his head, when they fired, and he fell! I rushed 
forward, caught him up in my arms, when to my 
horror his head fell back and his brains literally 
splashed on the ground! My excellent and valued 
friend was a corpse! The back of his skull was 
blown off! Some of my men who saw the whole 
thing at the same instant, dashing forward, plunged 


their bayonets into the Frenchmen’s bodies and 
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body gently on the ground; the soldiers wrapped 
it.up in his cloak, and under a heavy fire from the 
enemy dug a grave in the sandy soil, and in this 
rough but glorious sepulchre were deposited the 
remains of Theophilus Gifford, as honourable, 
generous, gallant, and guileless a soldier as ever the 
fate of war cut off in the prime of youth, health, 
and spirits! The soldiers then fired a volley over 
his. grave, which volley carried death to some 
brave fellows in the enemy’s ranks, and thus in 
the space of a quarter of an hour finished the life 
and funeral of my friend! To this hour, when the 
circumstances of that melancholy day come to my 
recollection it affects me deeply, though it is now 

“near twenty years since it happened. But such is 
la fortune de la querre, and soldiers must make up 
their minds to submit to all these sorrowful occur- 
rences in their profession. 

As soon as I got my men supplied with fresh 
ammunition I moved forward with all the com- 
panies under my command, my brother William 
being my second as he was next senior. officer. 
We drove the enemy from hill to hill with great 
slaughter, and about three o’clock, while leading on 
my men to charge a strone body of French which 
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was a few yards before me, and which I thought I 
might be able to take prisoners, I received a shot 
in my right wrist which completely shattered it and 
forced me to go to the rear, as I was also very much 
fatigued, having been incessantly engaged with the 
enemy from three o’clock in the morning to past 
three o’clock in the day. To show that it was 
pretty hot work I need only mention that I went 
into action with sixty-six soldiers, three sergeants, 
and three subalterns, and I lost one officer, one 
sergeant, and ten or twelve soldiers killed ; myself, 

- two sergeants, and about fifteen or sixteen wounded, 
.8o that of my original number nearly half were 
killed and wounded. 

As I went to the rear I saw some men carrying 
an officer in a blanket who seemed badly wounded, 
and when I came’up to them I found it was my 
brother William, who had received a shot in the 
back while giving orders to his company. I and 
everyone who saw him thought it was a mortal 
wound, but it proved otherwise, thank God! al- 
though from the circumstance of his never being 
able to get the ball extracted, he often suffers 
considerable pain from it. 

1 And did so all his life—Ep. 
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We were obliged to lie down under the shade of 
a tree at the road-side waiting till the columns had 
passed, as the rest of the army was marching to 
the support of the Light Division. While waiting 
under this tree, who should come up but our 
brother Charles, who was with his regiment, having 
joined from Lisbon that morning although his 
wound in the face was not quite healed. He was 
sorry to find us both wounded so severely, and was 
himself suffering from weakness and want of food, 
as he had not been able to get anything to eat for 
the last two days and had been continually on - 
horseback pushing on to join the army, being one 
of those who never remained behind when the 
troops were advancing unless forced to do so by 
wounds and sickness, and not even then unless in 
so weak a state as to preclude his. sitting on his 
horse. While waiting with us under the tree, one 
of his own officers came up and said, ‘ Major, here 
is our surgeon, who is very clever at taking of an 
extremity ; if you like him to try his hand on your 
brother’s arm he will do it elegantly, upon which 
Charles swore that if the little doctor came near me 
he would shoot him! TI laughed immoderately at 
Charles’ rage and assured him heneed not be afraid 
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for I would not let anyone take it off; but, as you 
see, it‘was destined to go at a future period! 

As soor'as the road was pretty well clear we 
bid Charles good-bye and proceeded to the town 
of Condexa, William carried in his blanket and I 
walking alongside of him. On our road we were 
joined by several other officers, all wounded, and 
ten or a dozen of us went into the only house we 
could find habitable, as the enemy the moment 
they left a town set fire to it im all directions to 
prevent us as they said from finding any shelter. 
The consequence was that ruin and desolation 
spread throughout Portugal! I can never agree 
to the doctrine that the French were justified by 
the rules of war in so doing, because the professed 
object.could not be gained by it, as means would 
always be found of securing to us, the advancing 
army and allies of the inhabitants, everything that 
was necessary. How different was Sir John Moore’s 
condtct in his retreat! His constant endeavour was 
to prevent the slightest destruction of the property 
of the inhabitants; and when urged by many of his 
generals and friends to destroy the bridges, he re- 
plied, ‘No; why ruin and distress the unfortunate 
people more than absolute necessity demands for 
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our own safety ? > But the truth is that Marshal 
Massena was so enraged at being baffled by Lord 
Wellington, and forced to retreat from Portugal and 
losing Lisbon which he thought was in his grasp, 
that he vented his rage and disappointment in 
wanton acts of destruction and oppression against 
the wretched inhabitants of Portugal. A French 
colonel who was made prisoner that day and was 
in the house with me told me that he had the 
execution of orders to burn every town and village 
they passed, and boasted of the regular and expe- 
ditious manner in which he performed it, placing - 
all the furniture in the houses in the rooms below 
and then setting fire to it by soldiers who were: 
placed in each house with firebrands, and all by 
sound of bugle so that every house was in a blaze 
at the same moment. 

When we got a little settled upstairs we were 
all examined by the surgeons, and on probing 
William’s wound they told me they feared it might 
prove mortal; mine they said would be very 
tedious and most probably I should lose the use 
of several of my fingers. Poor Major Stewart 
died that night holding my hand; and he blamed 
an officer high in rank as the cause of his death, 
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this person having said something to him in the 
execution of his duty which made Stewart gallop 
forward, when he was immediately shot by the 
enemy. The conduct of that officer was quite un- 
warrantable, but as he is also gone I shall not 
mention his name, but merely say he never had 
the character of a brave man while in our divi- 
sion, notwithstanding he said that which caused 
the death of as fine, enterprising, and gallant a 
soldier as ever faced the enemy. Had poor 
Stewart lived he would have distinguished him- 
self highly ; as it was, he held a high place in 
" the estimation of his brother officers and Lord , 
Wellington. Lord March came to see us that 
night, and to say that Lord Wellington had 
written to my mother to inform her of our being 
wounded, and that he was well satisfied with our 
conduct on that day. This was most kind and 
considerate of him, who was commander-in-chief 
of the army and had scarcely time to eat! His 
time and thoughts were fully occupied, yet he 
found a moment to do a kind act which he knew 
would highly gratify my mother and ease her 
mind about her sons’ wounds. Lord March also 
showed us every kindness possible; he had ridden 
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that evening twenty miles to- see us, and returned 
to head-quarters after a few hours’ stay with us. 
But he was always the ‘kindest of friends, and I 
have never found the least difference in his friend- 
ship of now two-or three-and-twenty years. 

This same night another officer came to see us 
with whom at that time we were totally unac- 
quainted. This officer was marching with his 
regiment, the 4th Dragoons, through the town 
and hearing there were several wounded officers 
in a house without much to eat or drink, he came 
up to us and said he had brought all the provi- 
sions he had with him and requested our accept- 
ance of them; and he would not hear of our 
leaving him a morsel for himself, and wishing us 

a speedy cure, he went after his regiment leaving 
bread, wine, tea and sugar, &c. This officer's 
name was Light. Of course this was a kindness 
never to be forgotten, and we have ever since 
been on terms of great intimacy with him.” It is 
a great pity he quitted the army, as he had highly 
distinguished himself and was a great favourite 
with Lord Wellington, who had promoted him for 
his conduct. He is a very clever fellow, and from 
his knowledge of languages and drawing, &c., &c., 
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he soon brought himself into notice. Thus you 
see, boys, how necessary it is to be good linguists 
as well as to be well acquainted with military 
drawing and geography ; particularly to yor who 
must depend upon your own exertions in your 
profession for preferment, as you know I can do 
no more than give you a good education and 
then the rest must depend upon your own good 
conduct and activity. 

Having given you an instance of the kindness 
of an officer, I shall give you one of a private 
soldier of my own company, which gratified me 

‘more than anything at the time. My servant 
came and told me that John Dunn, an Irishman 
whom I had enlisted several years before, wished 
to see me. When he came into the room he , 
immediately said: ‘Och, captain, but ’m come to 
see how you and your brother is after the wounds. 
Didn’t 1 see you knocked over by the bloody 
Frenchimen’s shot? and sure I thought you was 
kilt. But myself knew you wouldn’t be plaised if I 
didn’t folly on after the villains, so I was afeard to 
go pick you up when ye was kilt, long life to you! 
But I pursued the inimy as long as I was able, and 
sure I couldn't do more; and now I’m come to see 
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your honour, long life to you agin.’ I shook . 
hands with him and said, ‘But, John, you seem 
wounded yourself; why is your arm tied up?’ 
‘Och, nothing at all to prevent me coming to 
_ see your honour, and your honour’s brother lying 
there, Captain William, long life. to him! Thope 
he’s not dead.’ Upon insisting to know if he was 
wounded, at last he replied, ‘Why sure it’s no- 
thing, only me arrum was cut off a few hours ago 
below the elbow joint, and I couldn’t come till the 
anguish was over a bit. But now I’m here, and 
thank God your honour’s arrum is not cut off, for 

it’s mighty cruel work ; by Jasus, I'd rather be shot _ 
twinty times, though the doctor tould me he did 
it asy too, long life to his honour! I’m sure he didn’t 
mean to hurt me all he could help.’ I then asked 
him for his brother, who was also a recruit of mine 
and in the company, and an uncommonly fine, 
handsome soldier as ever stepped, and who was.a 
particular favourite of mine. He hesitated a few 
moments, and heaving a convulsive sob said; ‘I 
seed him shot through the heart alongside wid me 
just as I got the shot myself, and he looked up 
piteously in my face and said, “ Oh, John dear, my 
poor mother!” And sure I couldn’t look at him 
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again for the life of me, my heart was broke, and 
I came away to the rare. But, captain, he died 
like a soldier, as your honour would wish him to 
die, and sure that’s enough. He had your favour 
whilst he lived, God be with him, he’s gone now.’ 
After this anecdote who will dare to say private 
soldiers have no feelings? By Heavens! it makes 
my anger rise and my blood boil to hear people 
talk of soldiers as if they were a different race of 
beings from themselves. Here was a poor fellow, 
an Irishman and a Catholic, who, out of pure affec- 
tion for his officer, having seen his brother killed 
by his side in action, and suffered the amputation 
of his own arm, walks near seven miles, without’ 
meat or drink, to see his captain, who he knew 
was severely wounded! Could a brother have 
done more? Brave comrade, I never can, or ever 
will, forget your conduct on that day. As long 
as I have the means you shall not want if I am 
aware of it. He was sent home and well pen- 
sioned, and has ever since been travelling about 
England as a hawker or pedlar. I have several 
times well clothed him, fed him, and started him 
afresh with a new set of little things to sell, and 
twice taken him out of gaol, to which he had been 
0 
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sent for not having a regular licence to sell ; indeed, 
for ‘two or three years, after the war he was an 
expensive job ! T think he cost me about fifteen 
or twenty pounds a year; but latterly I was 
obliged to be more strict with him, and fairly 


_tell him I could only give him relief once a year, 


because I got him a large pension and he had 
nothing to provide. But I am afraid I must con- 


' fess my old comrade has the failing, so habitual 


to old discharged soldiers, of not being able to 


’ refrain from drink whenever it can be had; some: ° 
thing like my other poor old soldier, Mark Cann, 


whom you know so well, and who will soon kill 


himself I am afraid ; but till he does cease to exist 
- L must be kind to him. The last time I saw Dunn 


he promised me faithfully he would ‘ take up’ and 
give over drinking ; and as I have not seen him 
for two or three years, I am in hopes he is doing 
well, being perfectly certain that wheneyer he is 
in any distress he will make his appearance at my , 
house ; indeed, he has directions for so doing. He 
married @ woman with some money and respect- 
able retations, but they parted in consequence of 
‘the drop of drink,’ as he told me himself; and 
added, with an arch expression, of his eye, ‘ and 
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no blame till her.” And now, boys, whenever you 
see a poor lame soldier, recollect John Dunn, and 
never, as you value my love and affection, pasa 
him coldly by. You ‘never saw a soldier sent 
from my door without inqtiry into his case ; and 
never shall, if I know it, for I conceive it to be 
my bounden duty to sce and relieve those who, 
although from circumstances in a lower grade. 
than myself, fought as bravely and bled as freely ‘ 
as I ever did for that country which is the com- 
mon parent of all Britons! and for whose cause 
the private soldier fights with as much enthusiasm 
as the general; and without the soldier’s—I mean 
the private soldicr’s—steady, intrepid, and gallant 
execution of his duty, where would be the military 
glory that has saved England? Mind, in the 
word military I include naval service and naval 
heroes. I look upon them as the same. 

Tn a few days William’s wound took a favourable 
tutn, and we all proceeded in a waggon to the 
city of Coimbra, where by this time the hospitals 
were established ; and as it was not exactly in the 
line of retreat the French took all the houses were 
untouched and the inhabitants were daily return- 
ing to it, so that before we got there many houses 
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were occupied, and all the colleges and monasteries 
filled rapidly with students and priests. Here we 
were treated kindly and had as much comfort as 
we could wish or expect, and were skilfully and feel- 
ingly attended to by our own medical officers, who 
were indefatigable in their endeavours to make every 
officer and soldier under their care as comfortable 
‘as they could. And I must say that the whole of 
the civil department of the army at Coimbra was 
excellent in every particular, as well as active in 
the zealous discharge of their respective duties. I 
am anxious to state this, because I have seen the 
very contrary conduct at other times. 

A few days after we were settled at Coimbra 
our brother’ Charles got leave to come and see how 
we were getting on. He found William walking 
about, convalescent; but my wound, from the 
bone being so shattered, had taken a bad turn 
and I suffered very much. We gave him plenty 
to eat and drink, which was a great treat to him 
poor fellow for he had been on short allowance 
ever since we parted. The next day he was 
obliged to be off, and having seen us and his mind 
being relieved he jomed his regiment in much 
better health and spirits. 
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Coimbra was at this time made a depdt for the . 
army, and an officer appointed commandant, whose 
duty it was to look after all the hospitals, the sick 
and wounded, as well as all the civil departments ; 
to see that all recruits and reinforcements for the 
army were properly kept in order and equipped, 
ready to march at a moment’s warning to join 
their respective corps, é&c.; and as often as a body . 
of men were dismissed from hospital as fit for duty, | 
he appointed such officers as were also recovered 
to command them and march with them to the 
army. It is a very troublesome and arduous duty 
that of commandant, and a difficult thing to find a 
good one, because the best officers do not like to” 
accept it (though double pay) as it keeps them in’ 
the rear and out of action; but it is of essential 
consequence to have a good one and quite impos- 
sible to do without them. 

About a month after we had been at Coimbra, 
William, being sufficiently recovered though his 
wound was not healed, joined the division and 
was appointed brigade major to the second brigade, 
under Colonel Beckwith (now a general and K.C.B.), 
who is one ef the best general officers in the field 
that I know of. He is never at a loss, always 
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cool, andparticularly skilful at penetrating the 
intentions! of the enemy, and always ready to op- 
pose him in the very nick of time; and as to his 
gallantry, no’ man was more conspicuous for in- 
trepid conduct. William has a high opinion of 
his abilities as an officer and has mentioned him 


highly in his. history of the Peninsular war. 


*. About three weeks after William left me, I had 
been sitting up late in a room adjoining my bed- 
room and trying to write with my left hand and to 
mend pens, but being fatigued, I left the lamp 
burning, and my penknife on the table and went 
to bed, hanging up my watch and sword over my 
pillow. About an hour or two afterwards I awoke, 
thinking I heard a noise in the room, and listening 
attentively I heard something which I supposed 
was a rat; but as the lamp was gone out in the 
other room and it was quite dark, I could not 
distinguish anything. In afew minutes I distinctly 
heard a noise as if my clothes were being dragged 
about. I then was certain someone was in the 
room and stealing my things, so I got up softly 
and taking down my sword, which was in a steel 
scabbard, I went gently to the door, listened very 
attentively, but could hear no sound and was on 
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the point of returning to bed, when I thought I 
would just cross the other room and try if the 
passage door was open. In doing this I suddenly 
came in contact with a man, who instantly seized 
me round the waist and made every effort to throw 
me down. Thinking he was a Portuguese I ex- 
pected every moment to have a stiletto planged . 
into my body, well knowing that a Portuguese thief 
would not come unprepared for assassination in case 
of discovery. I struggled hard with the fellow, 
and recollecting that I had left one of the windows 
open which was very high from the ground I at: 
tempted, as well as I was able, with only one hand 
(the other being bound up and the bones not knit 
together again) to get him with his back against 
it, so that I could then throw him out into the 
street, which would have settled him for ever. 
But in this, from ‘weakness, I failed. I then made 
an effort to approach the table, where I had left 
the penknife open, with which I might stab him 
before he stabbed me; but I had not strength 
‘ to push him along ; and finding that he had not 
made any attempt to kill me, I began to suspect 
that he must be an English soldier, and there- 
fore trick at him with the hilt of my sword 
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in the face, and calling to him said that if he 
would speak I would let him go. But speak he 
would not, and suddenly, as if recollecting himself, 
he seized my wounded arm in his teeth, and gave 
me such pain by tearing at it, that I let go my 
sword, and being exhausted by so long a struggle, 
Thad no more power, and the fellow immediately 
picked it up, drew it out of the scabbard, and 
began cutting at me as well as he could in the dark. 
However, I got under the table, and by that means 
avoided his blows. Finding he could do nothing 
more and that by this time a medical officer, who 
lodged opposite me, was up and alarmed by my 
calling out for assistance, he cut open a glass door 
with my sword, which opened into a balcony and 
from thence let himself down into the street and 
got off just as my servant came into the room, who 
immediately ran to the window and levelled his 
‘ musket at him, but it missed fire and my friend 
escaped. As soon as we got a light, we found he 
had removed my trunk and all my clothes into the 
passage «ud had everything piled up ready to 
carry off. When I went to my bed I found the 
rascal had taken my gold watch, which I was oy : 
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me by poor William Oraig before he died. I never 
could trace this robbery, or get the least clue 
to the perpetrator of it; and, indeed, I was very 
glad of it, for had I found him out he would have 
been hanged, and as he certainly had no intention 
of doing ine any bodily harm when he first en- 
tered my room I should never have felt comfort- 
able if he had been hung. The struggling and 
the laceration of the wound by his teeth, in my 
weak state, brought on fever and I was laid up in 
bed for some weeks after and my recovery much 
retarded, and I was prevented joining my regiment 
as soon as I had hoped to have done. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Promotion—General Craufurd refuses to let me join the Portuguese 
Army—Lord ‘Beresford—Portuguese Army—Colonel Ross, 
58nd Regimont—Siege of Ceudad Rodrigo—Assault of the Lesser 
Breach—-Lieutenant Gurwood, 52nd Regiment—Wounded— 

” Prince of Orange—Genoral Vandeleur—Arm Amputated—Medi- 
cal Etiquette—C olonel Colborne, 52nd Regiment—General Crau- 
furd—His Death—The Light Division—Craufurd’s Character-— 
Wellington’s care of his Sick and Wounded—Return to England. 

Berore I left Coimbra I received a letter from 

Lord Wellington’s military secretary, to inform me 

that his lordship had recommended me as well as 

my brother William for the brevet rank of major 
in the army, in consequence of our conduct, and 
particularly on the day we were last wounded. 

This was a pleasing communication, as I had been 

a captain eight years and began to fear I never 

should be promoted, although I never was a mo- 

ment absent from my duty except when disabled 
by wounds. When I joined the army the Light 

Division was on the march towards the south. * 


I wished at that period very much to be allowed 
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to enter the Portuguese service as a lieutenant- 
colonel commanding a regiment, and therefort I 
asked Lord Wellington’s permission to make appli- 
cation to Marshal, Beresford to appoiit me to the 
command of a Light Infantry regiment, as the 
Portuguese army was under the command of the 
marshal. Lord Wellington granted my request 
and accordingly I went to Marshal Beresford, who 
received me very kindly, said he would appoint 
me with pleasure to a Light Infantry regiment 
which happened to be vacant at that very time. — 
I was delighted at this and went off to get my 
things ready, &c., but I found that our general 
(Craufurd), having heard of my application to 
enter the Portuguese army, had gone to Lord 
Wellington and represented that he had been at 
great pains to make good field officers in the 
Light Division, and that if he was to be deprived 
of them in this way the division would be ruined ; 
and. as he was pleased to say I was one of his best 
officers he positively refused to let me go out of 
his division. He would have been content if the 
marshal would appoint me to one of the Por- 
“tuguese light regiments in his own division which 
was commanded by a Portuguese colonel whom 
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Craufurd did not like; but this was out of the 
question, and Lord Wellington therefore acquiesced 
in General Craufurd’s demand that I should re- 
main where I was. This was very annoying to 
me, but from the’flattering manner General Crau- 
furd had spoken of me to the commander-in-chief, 
T'could not be angry; and indeed I think he was 
right not to permit those oflicers, who had been 

' constantly serving with him and formed under his 
own directions in the finest division in the army, 
to be taken from him just as their long experience 
had made them more valuable to him. 

Lord Wellington sent for me the next day and 
told me he was very sorry for my disappointment 
but that he hoped it would be made up to me by 
his informing me I was made major of the 52nd 
Regiment, and although I actually belonged to the 
second battalion, which was in England, I should 
remain on service with the first battalion, This 
put me in such good spirits that I cared very 
little about going into the Portuguese service. I 

‘ went, however, to inform Marshal Beresford and to 
thank him for his kindness. He was not very 
well pleased with General Craufurd and expressed” 
himself in pretty strong terms on the oecasion. 
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And I am not surprised at it, because he was very 
anxious to get officers of some experience into the 
Portuguese army, which, whatever may be Lord 
Beresford’s abilities in other respects, was certainly 
indebted to his conduct and unwearicd care, atten- 
tion, and skilful management for the high state of 
discipline ‘and good conduct it attained and pre- 
served during the whole war; and certainly no 
troops were more conspicuous for gallantry and 
orderly conduct. In my humble opinion this was 
owing to Marshal Beresford’s own personal exer- 
tions, and he is fully entitled to the praise he 
has received from all persons competent to judge 
in that respect. When he took the command of 
the Portuguese army it was sunk into the lowest 
state of degradation, disorder, meanness, and 
bigotry ; neither honour, honesty, nor bravery was 
to be found in it. Many officers were holding 
civil situations incompatible with the performance 
of their military duties; others, I believe, were 
actually servants in great families; and every 
regiment had its patron saint, who was generally’ 
a captain and sometimes a major, and his pay 

“went to pamper the appetites and debaucheries of 
the monks of his convent. 
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About this time my friend General Ross, thei 
Heutenant-colonel commanding the 52nd Regiment 
(poor Colonel Barclay having died of his wounds), 
was about to leave the regiment and go home,’ He 
sent for me one morning and told me he wished I 
would go to General Hill’s corps and see my friend 
Colonel Colborne, who commanded the 66th Regi- 
ment, and tell him that he would exchange 
regiments with him if he liked, as he: thought by 
so doing he would do the greatest service to the 
52nd, ax he well knew the high opinion Sir John 
Moore had of him and that his great abilities and 
character pointed him out as the best person to be 
in command of the regiment. Ross being deter- 
mined to leave: the regiment and go Home, I was 
delighted that he had himself fixed upon the officer 
most proper to succeed him, and ‘who was my 
greatest friend next to himself; but I never saw 
anyone suffer more poignancy of real grief than 
Ross did on leaving a regiment he had served in 
since he was a boy, and had highly distinguished . 
himself as commanding, officer, and every officer 
and soldier of which would have willingly laid 
down their life for him and followed him anywhere * 
he chose to lead them, so much was he looked 
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up to, honoured, and respected both for his own 
charaeter and as the favourite of Sir John Moore. 
The morning of the.day Ross left us he divided his 
watch, chain, and seals among his greatest friends. 
The watch, which is the gold one I wear, he gave 
to me, and it has ever since been my constant com- 
panion and will be to the hour of my death, It 
had belonged also to poor Captain Powis (a brother . 
of Lord Lilfotd), who was killed at Badajos. 
Colonel Colborne soon joined us; and taking 
the command of the 52nd, it fought under his 
superintendence many a battle, stormed many a 
town,-and distinguished itself by its perfect disci- 
pline and steady, cool intrepidity as much as any 
regiment ever yet did in any army in the world, 
thus proving that the system of discipline ac- 
quired under Sir John Moore and Colonel Ken- 
neth Mackenzie had infused, such zeal and spirit 
into both officers and soldiers that few regiments 
equalled, and none ever surpassed, it! I look 
-back with pride and delight to the many happy 
"years I passed in that beloved corps, where every 
officer. was a high-minded gentleman and every 
“private a gallant and well-conducted soldier. In 
it I passed the most active period of my military 
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life, and rose from.junior lieutenant to lieutenant- 
colonel; and all the, professional fame I may have 
acquired I feel is due to the conduet of the gallant 
and excellent soldiers I had the honour to command. 
Tn every action I was ever in I knew I had but to 
lead, and that I should be ably backed and well fol- 
lowed up ; no necessity to look behind when at the 
head of 52nd Light Infantry men! Every, officer in 
it I was proud to call my ‘comrade ; and all those 
who have survived the war are now among my 
dearest and warmest friends, but I grieve to say 
they are but few. By the blessing of God and the 
kindness of the commander-in-chief, I hope to see 
my dear son George enter the army as an ensign in 
that regiment ; and, perhaps, many years hence, if 
I ever become a general I may be colonel of it 
myself, and then I think I shall wish for nothing 
more! But I fear there never will be any chance 
of that. Indeed, when I consider that Sir Jobn 
Colborne is only a few years older than myself I 
cannot wish it, as the moment the 52nd Regiment 
is vacant he will get it, for ‘they could not possibly 
give it to any other man after the distinguished 
and brilliant services he has performed at the head - 
of it. 
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We were continually moving about till January 
8, 1812, when we broke ground before the for- 
tress of Ceudad Rodrigo, one of the frontier towns 
on the-north of Portugal, and from which we had 
retreated to the Lines about a year and a half 
before. There was a small fort outside the works 
of the town, with a small party to defend it. Two 
companies of each of the regiments of the Light 
Division were ordered to attack it as soon as it was 
night. I volunteered to command this party, but 
Lord Wellington said whoever was the first field 
officer for duty should command, and as Colonel 
Colborne was the first, he got it. The colonel 
formed his party, and gave his orders so explicitly, 
and so clearly made every officer understand what 
he was to do, that no mistake could possibly 
be-made. The consequence was’ that in twenty 
minutes from the time he moved to the attack the 
fort was stormed and carried. The watchword 
of ‘England and St. George’ was heard shouted 
loud and strong, and re-echoed by the division, 
which ‘was under arms, and in a few moments 
came a report from Colonel Colborne that every 
man in the fort’ was either killed, wounded, or 
prisoner. We lost a few men and some officers 
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wounded, among whom was my friend Captain 
Mein, who was shot through the thigh, and was 
sent to the rear to hospital, and recovered soon 
enough to be at the siege of Badajos, where he 
was again wounded in the assault—shot through 
the other thigh. 

After the fort was taken we immediately pushed 
forward some sharpshooters to keep up a fire and 
mislead the enemy, while the Engineers commenced 
marking out the parallels, &c. The ground being 
soft, the great thing was to work hard with the 
spade, and very soon the trenches were began. 
Each division took twenty-four hours in the 
trenches, and upon being relieved the next day 
marched back to its cantonments. Our division 
had ariver to pass, both going to and returning 
from the trenches, and as it was very frosty _ 

‘ weather, and sometimes sleet and snow, we found 
it terribly cold going through the water above our 
knees and sometimes up to the waist; and when 
going for the twenty-four hours of duty in the 
trenches it was hard work, for we were not allowed 
any fire all night, the men and officers cooking 
their provisions before they went, so that our . 
clothes used to freeze on us, and we became so stiff 
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and cold that. we were forced to drink lots of 
brandy to keep us warm inside at allevents. About 
three weeks before the assault of the town I was 
field officer of the trenches, and’ was standing with 
some men who were digging a trench, when a 
thirteen-inch shell from the town fell in the midst 
of us. I called to the men to lie down flat on the 
ground, as by that means most probably few, if any, 
would receive injury. The men, knowing this, in- 
stantly obeyed orders and lay flat, except one of 
them, an Irishman, and an old marine, but a most 
worthless, drunken dog, who ran up to the shell, 
the fuze of which was still burning, and striking it 
a blow with his spade knocked it out, and taking 
the immense shell in his hands came and presented 
it to me, saying, ‘There shé is for you now, your 
honour. By Jasus, she'll do you no harm, since I 
knocked the life out of the cratur.’ I never saw a 
cooler thing, and of course was obliged to give him 
a dollar and leave to get drunk if he got safe 
home to the cantonments. He told me he had 
often done the same thing in Egypt, where he had 
served under Abercrombie. 

The same night I was standing talking to Col- 
borne near a battery which we were finishing, when 
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bounce came a shell among us, and before we had 
time to lie down burst with a proper crack, killed 
two poor fellows, wounded several, one of whom 
had both legs taken off close to the hip. I received 
a severe bruise and scrape, but, although I was 
knocked down by it, no further injury. It struck 
me on the top of the shoulder, but luckily it was 
the top of the shell which fell on me after having 
been blown up into the air and lost its force. The 
next day, as I thought from all I saw and heard 
from the Engincers that ere long the breaches 
would be practicable, I went to General Craufurd 
and asked him as a favour that he would allow me 
to command the storming party of the Light Divi- 
sion whenever the commander-in-chief determined 
on making the assault. This he promised, and on 
January 19,1812, we received orders to move from 
our cantonments and march to the trenches. About 
a mile from the town we halted, and General Crau- 
furd desired me to get one hundred volunteers from 
each British regiment in the division, with propor- 
tionate officers and non-commissioned officers, to 
form them up in front of the division, and take the 
command of them in order to lead the assault. T 
went to three regiments—v“z., the 43rd, 52nd, and 
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Rifle Corps, and said, ‘ Soldiers, Ihave the honour to 
be appointed to the command of the storming party 
which is to lead the Light Division to the assault of 
the small breach. I want one hundred volunteers ~ 
from each regiment; those who will go with me 
come forward.’ Instantly there rushed out nearly 
half the division, and we were obliged to take them 
‘at chance. I then formed them in companies of one 
hundred men each, Captain Fergusson commanding 
the 43rd, Captain Jones the 52nd (this officer after- 
wards volunteered to be of the storming party at 
Badajos, and was killed after behaving most glori- 
ously ; he received fifteen balls through his body !), 
Captain Mitchel commanded the Rifles. These 
were preceded by what is called the forlorn hope, 
consisting of twenty-five men, two sergeants, and 
one subaltern, a lieutenant, because if he survives 
he gets a company. The officer who commanded 
in this instance was a great friend of mine, a very 
excellent gallant officer, Lieutenant Gurwood,! of 
the 52nd. As soon as all was formed, we marched 
at the head of the division in high spirits, and deter- 
mined that nothing should stop us from carrying 
“ the breach. I felt that I was on the point of ful- 
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filling my old motto, ‘ Death or glory.’ I knew if 
I failed it must be my own fault, as I had at my 
back three hundred British bayonets, wielded by as 

- able hands and stout ‘ hearts of oak’ as ever faced 
the enemy! that I had only to lead, to give the 
word, and all would be carried by British steel, let 
the opposition be ever so great. IfI fell, I should 
fall as I wished; if I lived, most probably promo- 
tion, certainly glory, the soldier’s greatest prize, 
would be my reward; and, above all, I knew I 
should receive the approbation of the commander 
of the army, Lord Wellington. 

When it was nearly dark in the evening, the 
Light Division was formed behind the old convent 
on the outside of the town, nearly opposite the 
small breach. While waiting here for orders, I told 
a friend of mine, the assistant surgeon of the 
52nd, Mr. Walker, that I had an idea I should lose 
my arm, and, if so, I hoped he would perform the 
operation of taking it off. A few minutes after 
Lord Wellington sent. for Colonel Colborne and 
myself, and pointing out, as well as the light would 
permit, the spot where the foot of the breach was, 


he said to me, ‘Now do you understand the'way ” 


you are to lead, so as to arrive at the breach with- 
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out noise or confusion?’ I answered, and we then 
went back to the regiment; and just before I moved 
on, some staff officer present said,‘ Why, your men 
are not loaded; why do you not make them load ?? 
I replied, ‘ Because if we do not do the business 
with the bayonet, without firing, we shall not be 
able to do it at all, so I shall not load.’ I heard 
Lord Wellington, who was close by, say, ‘Let him 
alone; let him go his own way. The 3rd Portu- 
guese Regiment of Cacadores, under Colonel Elder, 
was to carry bags filled with long dry grass, in 
order, by throwing them into the ditch, to prevent 
any accident as we leaped down into it, as it was deep, 
and thus prevent the jump from being so great. 
The signal of attack of both breaches—(there was 
a large breach at another part of the fortress at- 
tacked by the 8rd division, under General Picton) — 
being made, and the 3rd Cagadores not having 
arrived with the bags of grass (owing to some 
want of proper orders, as neither Colonel Elder 
nor his excellent regiment were likely to neglect 
any duty; and I am sure the blame rested else- 
where, for George Elder was always ready for any 
service ; no man has distinguished himself more), 
I gave the order to move forward, cautioning the 
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officers and men to be ‘silent, and once. having 
gained the breach, to wheel right and left, and 
clear the parapet on each side, in-order to effect 
which without confusion my party was in double 
column of sections, the 48rd on the right, the 
52nd on the left, Lieutenant Gurwood in advance 
a few yards with the forlorn hope. We soon 
came to the ditch, and immediately jumping in, - 
we rushed forward to the fausse braie, and having 
clambered up we proceeded towards the breach. 
But Lieutenant Gurwood and party, having, owing 
to the darkness of the night, gone too much to 
the left, was employed in placing ladders on the - 
unbreached face of the bastion, when he got a 
shot in the head; but immediately recovering his 
feet he came up to me, and at that moment the 
engineer, or Captain Staveley of the staff corps, 
I cannot recollect which, called out, ‘You are 
wrong; this way to the right is the breach ;’ and 
“Captain Ferguson, myself, Gurwood, and the rest 
of the officers, and such men as were nearest the 
Engineer officer, rushed on, and we all mounted 
the breach together, the enemy pouring a heavy 
fire on us. When about two-thirds up, I received 
a grape shot which smashed mv elbow and creat 
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part of my.arm; and on falling, the men, who 
thought I was killed, checked for a few moments, 
and forgetting they were not loaded commenced 
snapping their muskets. I immediately called out 
**Recollect you are not loaded ; push on with the 
bayonet.’ Upon this the whole gave a loud 
‘hurrah,’ and driving all before them, carried the 
‘breach, and wheeling as I had given orders to the 
right and left soon drove off the enemy; and a 
part of the stormers under Captain Ferguson rushed 
down upon the enemy where they were defending 
the large breach, and commencing a flank fire upon 
‘them, soon drove them from their defences, and 
thus opened the way for the 3rd division to enter 
the town. Lieutenant Gurwood, who had pushed 
into the town, followed the garrison to the citadel, 
where the Governor surrendered, and delivering 
his sword to Gurwood the latter made him pri- 
soner and took him to Lord Wellington, who 
immediately desired Lieutenant Gurwood to keep 
the Governor’s sword as a mark of his appro- 
bation. 

During all this time the troops of the Light 
' Division kept pouring into the place through the 
breach, and I kept cheering them on as well as I 
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could, but I got terribly bruised and trampled 
upon in the confusion and darkness. However, 
very soon ‘Victory! England for ever!’ was 
shouted by thousands, and then I knew all was 
right, and I waited patiently in the breach till all 
had passed, when I heard my name called several 
times, and upon answering, the Prince of Orange, 
Lord March, and Lord Fitzroy Somerset came up 
to me, and the Prince taking off his sash (which I 
have) they tied up my arm, and with the help of a 
sergeant and some men I got down and proceeded 
to the old ruined convent, where I found numbers 
wounded and the surgeon very busy with his 
knife. I learned here that General Craufurd 
was mortally wounded, and I saw General Van- 
deleur, who commanded our brigade, sitting on 
a stone waiting to be dressed, having been 
wounded in the shoulder. He is a fine, honour- 
able, kind-hearted, gallant soldier, and an excellent 
man, Inever knew him say or do a harsh thing 
to any human being. No man can or ought to 
be more respected than he is. ‘ 

It soon came to my turn to have my arm 
amputated, and I then reminded my friend Walker, 
who was there, of his promise to me a few hours 
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before, and begged he would be so good as to 
perform the operation; but he told me he could 
not, as there was a staff surgeon present, whose 
rank being higher, it was necessary he should do 
it, so Staff Surgeon Guthrie cut it off. However, 
for want of light, and from the number of amputa- 
tions he had already performed, and other circum- 
stances, his instruments were blunted, so it was 
a long time before the thing was finished, at least 
twenty minutes, and the pain was great. I then 
thanked him for his kindness, having sworn at 
him like a trooper while he was at it, to his great 
amusement, and I proceeded to find some place 
to lie down and rest, and after wandering and 
stumbling about the suburbs for upwards of an 
hour, I saw a light in a house, and on entering 
I found it full of soldiers, and a good fire blazing 
in the kitchen. As I went towards the fire I saw 
a figure wrapped up in a cloak sitting in the 
corner of the chimney place apparently in great 
pain. Upon nearer inspection I found this was 
my friend John Colborne, who had received a 
severe wound in the shoulder. Upon asking me 
if I was wounded, I showed him the stump of my 
arm, which so affected him, poor fellow, that he 
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burst into tears. He was in such horrid pain, 
his spirits were quite sunk, and he could not stand 
the sight of my loss. How often afterwards did 
he wish Ais arm had been taken off, for the suf- 
ferings he went through for two years afterwards 
were very great. His arm was broken close up to 
the joint of the shoulder, which, and the scapula 
itself, were split. The ball remained in the joint 
for two years, when at last, it was taken out, and 
then he recovered, but has a stiff joint. Never 
did any man suffer more patiently than he did. 
But it was Colborne, and that is sufficient, there 
being no suffering in human life which he would 
not endure, if necessary, either for his country or 
his friends. Few men are like him; indeed, except 
the Duke of Wellington, I know no officer in the 
British army his equal. His expansive mind is 
capable of grasping anything, however difficult or 
abstruse; his genius in war so powerful that it 
overcomes all obstacles ; and his splendid talents 
and long experience have gained him the ad- 
miration and confidence of the whole army, 
which looks up to Sir John Colborne, should a 
war take place, as the man who will rise conspi- 
cuous above all others. The Duke of Welling- 
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ton, from the time Colborne was a lieutenant- 
colonel, always placed the most entire confidence 
in him, and although only a lieutenant-colonel, 
employed him constantly in every enterprise of 
difficulty and danger, and never did he fail 
once. He has, with the most intrepid bravery, a 
coolness of head in the very heat of action which 
never fails him, and thus he penetrates with eagle 
eye into the enemy’s intentions, and is sure to 
baffle his designs when least expected. Nothing 
can take him by surprise or flurry him; and I am 
confident, if Colborne was suddenly awoke out of 
his sleep and told he was surrounded by an army 
treble his numbers, it would only have the effect 
of making him, if possible, still more calm and 
collected, and that if it was possible for mortal 
man’ to get out of the scrape, he would. His 
talents for civil government are also very great, 
as he has proved in Guernsey; and the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir George Murray have, in con- 
sequence of their high opinion of his abilities, sent . 
him as Governor to Upper Canada, where he is 
doing everything that marks the steady, upright, 
fearless, and able servant of his king and country, 
and where, if any dispute should unfortunately 
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arise between England and America, his military 
skill will be of most essential service. 

‘TI cannot leave the subject of Ceudad Rodrigo 
without mentioning the death of one of my greatest 
friends and companions, Captain Joseph Dobbs, 
who was killed upon the ramparts. Never fell a 
braver soldier in the flower of youth, beloved and 
regretted by all who knew him. He was open, 
generous, and warm-hearted, enthusiastic in his 
profession, and just sufficiently romantic to make 
him enter into any project with spirit and ardour. 
An Irishman, like them he was gay and cheerful, 
with a spirit of honour marked by the most 
scrupulous integrity. When his purse was full, it 
was open to all, and shared with his comrades; 
when empty, he only regretted it because he was 
thus deprived of the power of giving to all round 
him; but being empty, his high and independent 
spirit would make him submit to any personal 

’ deprivation rather than be under pecuniary obli- 
gations to any man. Such was my lamented friend 
Joe Dobbs. Arduous in his professional duties, 
honourable in his dealings with all men, gener- 
ous, kind, and cheerful with his comrades, high 
spirited and daring, he met a soldier’s glorious 
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death while in the act of cheering his men to 
victory. . 

As soon as I could get a bed I went into it, 
but sleep was impossible, for the pain increased, 
and the inflammation got so high that in a couple 
of hours I was quite delirious, and remained so 
for the next twenty-four hours, after which I fell 
asleep and began gradually to get better. In the 
room above me was General Craufurd, dying from 
a wound, the shot having passed through his arm, 
entered his chest, and lodged in his lungs. He 
suffered dreadfully, his moans were very distress- 
ing to me, and more particularly so in consequence 
of his daily, nay, I may almost say, hourly, send- 
ing down messages to me to know how I was, 
and to express his approval of my conduct, and 
his regret that he should never see me again. I 
never shall forget this; I should be, what I am 
not, an unfeeling brute if I did! Indeed, General 
Craufurd was always kind to me, and ready to do 
me a service when in his power. In a day or two 
he breathed his last, and thus a period was put to 
his long, faithful, and, I may add, brilliant services 
in many instances, for although he was a most 
unpopular man, every officer in the Light Division 
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must acknowledge that by his unwearied and 
active exertipns of mind’ and body that. division 
was brought to a state of discipline and know- 
ledge of the duties of light troops which never 
wag equalled by any division in the British army, 
or surpassed by any division of the French army. 
Ido not mean, or wish to insinuate, that we were 
better than the others either in physical power 
or courage (all Englishmen are alike), but most 
unquestionably we understood our business better, 
and had a better system of marching’and discipline 
than any other division, the proof .of which is the 
“use the Duke of Wellington made of us during. 
the war. In. every siege, in every battle, -his 
despatches will bear me out in my éstimation of 
the services and activity of the Light Division. 
Again: look at the extraordinary number of pri- 
vates from our three regiments who were made 
officers, and who, the moment they joined their 
new regiments, were, almost without exception, 
made adjutants ; and the number of field officers 
and commanding officers promoted from the 43rd, 
52nd, and Rifle Corps proves the estimation in 
which His Royal Highness the Duke of York held. 
the division under General Craufurd’s command ; 
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and ‘at ‘te end of the Peninsular war nearly all 
the captains of those three regiments were majors 
by -breyet, having received the rank for their 
services on the field of battle. 

To give a sketch of General Craufurd’s charac- 
ter is neither an easy nor a pleasant task, as truth 
compels me to acknowledge he had many and 
grave faults. Brilliant as some of the traits of | 
his character were, and notwithstanding the good 
and generous feelings which often burst forth 
like a bright ° gleam of sunshine from behind a 
dark and heavy cloud, still there was a-sullenness 
which seemed to brood in his inmost soul and 
generate passions which knew no bounds. As a 
general commanding a division of light troops of 
all arms, Craufurd certainly excelled. His know- 
ledge of outpost duty was never exceeded by any 
British general, and I much doubt if there are 
‘many in any other service who know more of that 
particular branch of the profession than he did. 
He had, by long experience, unwearied zeal, and 
constant activity, united to practice, founded a 
system of discipline and marching which arrived 
‘at such perfection that he could calculate to the 
minute the time his whole division, baggage, com- 
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missariat, &e., &c., would take to arrive at any 
given point, no matter how many days’ march. 
Every officer and soldier knew his duty in every 
particular, ‘and also knew he must perform it. 
No excuse would save him from the general’s rage 
if he failed in a single iota. As a commissary 
he was perfect, and if provisions were to be got 
within his possible reach his division never was 
without them. His mental activity was only sur- 
passed by his-physical powers. The moment his 
division arrived at its ground for the night he 
never moved from his horse till he had made him- 
self master of every part of his post, formed his 
plan for its defence if necessary, and explained all 
his arrangements to the staff officers and thé field 
officers of each regiment, so that if his orders were 
strictly obeyed a surprise was impossible. He was 
seldom deceived in the.strength of the enemy's 
outposts, for he reconnoitred them with the eye of 
one who knew his business well; and although in 
some few instances he got into scrapes, it was 
more through vanity than anything else, as he 
was so vain of the division he commanded, that 
he really had persuaded himself he might oppose 
it to any number of the enemy; and when once in 
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action he was obstinately bent upon holding his 
ground at any risk, and in the heat of the battle 
often let his temper get the better of his judgment: 
The action with Marshal Ney’s corps at the Coa 
was a proof of this. I am inclined to think that, 
had he lived, he would have altered his conduct in 
many particulars, and conquered in some measure 
the extraordinary bursts of passion which knew 
no bounds, and were the cause of his extreme 
unpopularity. But take him altogether he was an 
active, clever man, well skilled and experienced 
in his profession; and when his reason was not 
obscured by passion, few men possessed more clear- 
ness of judgment, or were more inclined to act 
rightly ; and I believe the first impulse of General 
“Craufurd’s heart was kindness, but as he never 
made any attempt to control his passions the least 
opposition made that: kindness vanish, and in its 
stead violence, harshness, and hatred ruled his 
feelings in spite of himself. But he is gone, and 
as his latter life was evidently much improved 
and his temper more mild to those under his com- 
mand, we have aright to conclude he would ere 
long have mastered his passions. But as.a glorious 
death put a period to his career let his faults and 
a2 
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errors be buried with his earthly remains. His 
good qualities and his gallantry will ever live in 
the minds of those who served under him in Spain. 
In a day or two after his death he was buried 
with military honours at the foot of the small 
breach where he had received his mortal wound. 
As Lord Wellington (who, by-the-by, was made 
marquis for the taking of this fortress) had posi- 
tively ordered that every wounded officer should 
be removed from the town to a village about thir- 
teen miles from Ceudad Rodrigo, it was necessary, 
as I was the only officer still remaining there, that 
I should be carried in a blanket by eight or ten 
men as I was too ill to bear a cart. The troops 
being all drawn up to receive the body of General 
Craufurd I had to pass through them, and as I 
went through my own regiment I was greeted by 
many a kind look and exclamation of approbation 
and pity from the men who had so gallantly sup- 
ported me in the assault. Nothing is so sweet, 
so soothing to a wounded officer as the homely 
expressions of approval and admiration which he 
receives from the soldiers. You may, perhaps, 
laugh at it, but it made me cry with pleasure and 
joy to find myself among the men, and to see their 
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rough, weather-beaten countenances look at me 
with every expression of kindly feeling. I could 
read their thoughts, and it made me ready to jump 
out of the ‘ brancard’ with enthusiasm. The day 
was intensely hot, although the month of Febru- 
ary, and by the time I arrived at my journey’s 
end my poor bearers and myself were completely 
knocked up. I was so ill and delirious that night 
that the surgeons thought I should have died. A 
few days restored my strength, but what most 
contributed to my recovery was a visit from Lord 
Wellington, who brought me the English news- 
papers; told me my battalion (the 2nd of the 52nd) 
was ordered home and that I should go also and 
see my mother; that he was highly pleased with 
my conduct, and had in consequence recommended 
me for the medal which would be struck upon the 
occasion, and also for the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. This last was joyful news for me. Lord 
Wellington had also written to my mother respect- 
ing me. That letter is with her papers; I have 
read it, and very kind and flattering it is.’ I 
thanked him for all his kindness, and he then took 
his leave, but often repeated his visits as long as 
See Appendix No, 2. 
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I remained near him; and I assure you, no com- 
mander ever felt more for his officers and men than 
the Duke of Wellington ; and whenever you hear 
anyone say the contrary, never believe a word of 
it. He never failed to visit his sick and wounded 
when it was possible for him to do so, that is, 
when he had time to spare from other matters of 
more immediate importance, and he was more 
anxious about the comfort and wants of the sick 
than almost any other thing. His regulations were 
excellent, and he was particularly severe when he 
heard of, or found, the least want of zealous per- 
formance of their duty in the Medical Department 
of the army, which, it must be acknowledged, was 
very seldom the case. 

About three weeks after the loss of my arm 
I commenced my journey towards Lisbon. The 
first day I left my room I mounted my horse and 
rode sixteen miles in a hot sun, and in a few days 
arrived at Coimbra, where I found my friend 
Colonel Colborne in bed suffering dreadful pain 
from his wound, while, comparatively, I was not 
suffering anything. Here we stayed some time, till 
Colborne was able to travel by easy journeys 
to Lisbon. When we arrived there he was so ill 
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and weak that it was impossible he could undergo 
the fatigue of the voyage, so I embarked in the 
‘ Agincourt,’ 74, commanded by Captain Kent, and 
after being sick and miserable for upwards of six 
weeks, I landed at Plymouth and proceeded to 
London to my mother’s house, where, you may be 
sure, I was most affectionately received. 
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CHAPTER VL 


Marriage—Appointed to the Staff at York—Rejoin the 52nd at St. 
Jean deLuz—Lord March joins the Regiment—Decline a Staff Ap- 
pointment—Character of Sir Edward Pakenham—His Death at 
New Orleans—Sir Samuel Gibbs—Battle of Orthez—Lord March 
wounded—Aneedote of Wellington—Tarbes—Colonel Sturgeon 
—Conduct of the Spanish Army in France—That of the Portu- 
guese—That of the French—Battle of Toulouse—Councils of 
War condemned— Wellington's character. 


[Nors.—After spending a few months in London Lient.- 
Colonel Napier went to Edinburgh, where he married the 
daughter of John Craig, Esq. (sister of the young William 
Craig already mentioned in this narrative), and was soon after 
appointed deputy adjutant-general to the Yorkshire District, 
and was quartered at York. His narrative is resumed at this 
point. ] 

AFTER remaining at York about eight months I - 
became effective major in the Ist battalion 52nd 
Regiment, which battalion being in Spain, it was 
necessary to join immediately. This was a severe 
blow to my poor wife, who did not expect to part 
so soon; but as she loved me with a pure and 


ardent affection she was as anxious about my 
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honour and fame as i was myself, and never for 
one moment let me see or be aware,of what misery 
she endured, for fear of its having any influence 
with me or making me waver for a moment in my 
determination to join the army in Spain, although 
I had received a letter, by the Duke of York's 
command, from the adjutant-general permitting me 
to remain upon the staff at home, as his Royal 
Highness considered the loss of my arm entitled 
me to do so. But my wife well knew my senti- 
ments upon that point and how strongly I had 
censured others for not joining their regiments, so 
she made up her mind to bear it as a soldier's 
wife ought to do, and from that moment her firm- 
ness and conduct was as perfect as any woman’s 
could be, though her poor heart was heavy 
enough, God knows! But being a person of extra- 
ordinary strength of mind, she held to her resolu- 
‘tion of acting as she thought was most conducive 
to her husband’s honour and military character, and 
thereby saved me much vexation and pain; for 
had she tried by her influence over me to persuade 
me to take advantage of the Duke of York’s kind 
permission to remain where I was, although she 
certainly would have failed, the love I had for her 
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and the knowledge of her misery would have 
driven me half distracted. Upon leaving her as 
it was, God knows, I suffered deeply! Iam more 
particular in mentioning all these details that you, 
my dearest girls, if you marry soldiers or sailors, 
may follow your mother’s bright example, and, 
_ like her, never permit your feelings so much to get 
the better, of your duty as to influence or try to 
influence your husbands in acting contrary to what 
their honour, their character, and the duties of 
their profession point out as the course they should 
pursue; and you, boys, when you marry, recollect 
that although bitter will be the pain of parting 
with the wife you love, your duty to your country 
is the primary object of a soldier and to it all 
other feelings must give way. Neither wife, child, 
nor parent must stand in the way of duty as long 
as you wear a red coat, and during war you can 
wear no other, unless you feel you are unfit for 
it from fear, or weakness of nerves, and then 
the sooner you quit it the better. But of that I 
have no uneasiness ; you have spirit enough, thank 
God! 

On the Ist January, 1814, I went to Falmouth ; 
embarked, encountered a severe gale of wind, and 
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was nearly lost; but in five days from the time I 
left London carrying despatches to Lord Welling- 
ton I delivered them to his lordship at St. Jean 
de Luz in the Pyrenees. The next day I left 
head-quarters, and arrived at the cantonments of 
the Light Division, where I found my friend Col- 
borne in command of a brigade, and in consequence - 
I had the command of the regiment, to my very 
great satisfaction. Here we remained a few weeks 
till the rains were over, which are so constant and 
heavy at that season in the Basque country that all 
the roads are rendered impracticable for any army 
to march on, and consequently we were forced to 
remain quiet. While here, Lord March came and 
asked my advice about joining the regiment, in 
which he was a captain, in order to learn his duty 
practically as a Light Infantry officer, he having 
been always on the staff of Lord Wellington. I 
strongly advised him to do so, and he took my 
advice like a good soldier as he ever proved him- 
selfto be. Just before the weather cleared up and 
we were in daily expectation of advancing a senior 
officer to Colonel Colborne joined the division, so 
he lost the command of the brigade and I that of 
the regiment. In consequence of this Sir Edward 
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Pakenham, the adjutant-general of the army and 
my intimate friend, spoke to Lord Wellington to 
place me on the general staff, and I was much 
sutprised at seeing myself in orders as assistant 
adjutant-general to the 6th division. This being 
‘quite unsolicited by me was very kind and flat- 
tering in the commander-in-chief and Sir Edward 
Pakenham; but I did not like leaving my old 
regiment. and the Light Division, where I was 
certain of seeing all the fighting that might take 
place, so I wrote to beg leave to decline the situa- 
tion, and this being acquiesced in, though not 
without a good deal of correspondence and remon- 
strance upon the part of my sincere and kind 
friend Sir Edward, I remained as second in com- 
mand of the regiment, most of my friends thinking 
me very foolish to give up so good a staff appoint- 
ment. My reason for it was that the great object 
of my wishes was to get the command of a Light 
Infantry regiment, and I knew that the best way 
to qualify myself for it was by doing regimental 
duty in the regiment and the division I was then 
in. I also knew that the Duke of York wished 
officers to remain with their regiments, and that by 
doing so his Royal Highness would be more in- 
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clined to give me the command I wished than if I 
went upon the staff; and I was right, for Ireceived 
a very flattering letter from the Duke’s secretary, 
Colonel Torrens, written by his command, to in- 
form me that he was highly pleased with my 
declining the staff situation and remaining with 
my regiment ; that he wished so good an example 
was more followed, and that his Royal “Highness 
would take the first opportunity of showing his 
sense of my conduct. My kind and valued friend 
Sir Edward Pakenham was at first vexed with me, 
but as anger never entered the breast of that most 
delightful of all characters, he very quickly forgave - 
me;.and as I shall not have another opportunity’ 
of mentioning him, I must here describe him. 

Sir Edward Pakenham was one of England’s 
best and bravest soldiers. Bred in the army from 
a boy, he was early in life promoted to the com- 
mand of a regiment, and was twice shot through 
the neck commanding his regiment in action in 
the West Indies, where he highly distinguished 
himself as a skilful and gallant officer long before 
he joined the army under the command of his 
brother-in-law Lord Wellington. - He became 
adjutant-general of the army immediately upon 
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the fall of Ceudad Rodrigo, as General Stewart 
(Marquis of Londonderry) went home at that 
period and never returned to the Peninsula, being 
employed elsewhere. Sir Edward proved highly 
useful in correcting the various disorders and 
want of discipline which had crept into the army 
(for Lord Londonderry was not a very strict ad- 
jutant-general), and enforcing the orders of Lord 
Wellington, which, though most excellent, had 
been often evaded or neglected. Sir E. Pakenham 
was one of the most candid, generous, honourable, 
active, and intelligent general officers in the service, 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch of it, 
and having served both in the infantry and cavalry 
no one could impose upon him, and although one 
of the best-tempered men breathing he was 
severely strict if he perceived the slightest negli- 
gence or want of discipline. His love, zeal, and 
admiration for the profession of which he was one 
of the brightest ornaments surpassed everything 
imaginable, and the whole cbject of his life was to 
uphold its glory and respectability. For this he . 
first neglected his own health in the Peninsula, 
and afterwards sacrificed his valuable life at New 
Orleans in America! At one time he had the 
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command of a division after the battle of Sala- 
manca, and distinguished himself as much in that 
command as he had in every situation he was 
placed in, and by his skilful conduct baffled the 
operations of one of Napoleon’s best generals, 
Clausel, now a marshal of France. I saw him the 
day before he left England to command the army 
before New Orleans, which it was proposed to 
capture notwithstanding its great strength and the 
difficulty of getting an army before the place. He 
told me he hoped he should be successful, but that 
he much doubted the policy of the expedition or 
the correctness of the information upon which the 
Government had decided to make an attempt upon 
that place; but that he would do all that activity, 
zeal, and the experience and abilities he possessed 
were capable of, and if he failed it should not be 
his fault. I could not help begging of him to 
recollect that as the commander-in-chief of an 
army he ought not to expose himself as much as 
he was accustomed to do in action, for he was re- 
markable for always being in front, and generally 
wounded. I shall never forget either his reply or 
the look with which it was accompanied. He 
said, fixing his expressive eyes upon me, ‘ George, 
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my ‘good: friend, I promise you that I will ‘not 
unnecessarily expose myself to the fire of the 
enemy, but you are too old and good. a soldier 
_ not to be aware that a case may arise in which the 
commander-in-chief may find if absolutely neces- 
sary to place himself ut the head of his troops in 
the hottest fire and by his own personal conduct 
encourage them to victory. If this happens I 
must not flinch, though certain death be my lot!’ 
Ifever saw him-again! The very case occurred by 
the base and cowardly conduct of... ., command- 
ing the... . Regiment, which fled, and in rallying 
it and leading the troops on by his own courageous 
conduct, the generous, the high-minded and gallant 
Pakenham fell in the front of battle, a victim to 
the dastardly cowardice of a British officer. He 
was succeeded in the command by another friend 
of mine, a character nearly the counterpart of 
himself—Lieut.-General Sir Samuel Gibbs—and he 
also fell in the same effort to rally the flying regi- 
ment. Thus England lost two of her best and 
brightest soldiers, almost at the same moment, by 
the cowardice of a fellow who was a disgrace to 
the’name of Briton, and who, to the shame of the 
court-martial which afterwards tried him in Ireland, 
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got off -with-only being cashiered instead of being 
hung, for shooting would have been far too honour- 
‘able*a death for the cowardly scoundrel! But 
‘efiough of this catastrophe, by which I lost two 
. valued friends, and let me return to where I left 
of, 

"As soon as the rainy season had a little abated 
we were put in movement, as Lord Wellington 
was determined to give Soult no rest. We made a 
delightful march through a most beautiful country 
about Pau and had famous quarters in the Basque 
towns and villages, where we got plenty to eat and , 
drink ; and.as we paid well the people were very 
civil and even kind, for they looked upon us as 
the harbingers of peace, Napoleon’s star being on 
the wane. Besides, the whole French nation was 
tired of war, endless war! particularly as ‘la belle 
France’ was full of foreign enemies of all nations 
and her citizens now felt at their own doors the 
horrid evils of war, and suffered in proportion as 
they had devastated other countries, by whose 
armies France was now in her turn scourged on 
every side. Formerly Napoleon had kept her 
free from the horrors or effects of war, and’ had 
made the unfortunate nations that he conquered 
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not only feed, clothe, and pay his soldiers, but 
likewise levied heavy contributions on them in 
order to relieve France from the burden and ex- 


_ penses of his wars. 


BATTLE OF ORTHEZ, 


At Orthez, a town in France about twenty 
miles from Pau, we came up with Marshal Soult’s 
army, which was posted on a long range of very 
high ground, with a large plain in its rear over 
which passed the roads to Bayonne, Bordeaux, 
and Toulouse; and in front of the enemy’s position 
and immediately in its centre was a deep marsh 
through which ran a small rivulet, but of no note 
—indeed, in summer itis dry. On the right was a 
village in which Soult had placed a very heavy 
column of infantry and artillery. This he con- 
‘sidered the key of his position, as he did not fear 
for his front or centre in consequence of the 
marshy ground. His left was just above the town 
of Orthez, which he held, and here he had placed 
General Foy with a strong force also. Our army, 
which had passed the river during the morning at 
various fords (and which I am surprised that Soult 
permitted us to do so easily), had assembled in 
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different columns, waiting the order of attack. 
General Picton’s column was on the right, facing 


the enemy’s left; the Light Division, consisting : 
principally of the 52nd Regiment (as the 43rd had 


gone to the rear for clothing), was to attack the 
centre of the French in line; and General Cole 
commanded the left column which was to attack 
the village already mentioned on the enemy’s 
right. While we were waiting for the signal to 
attack I happened to be near Lord Wellington 
who was observing the enemy with his telescope, 
and perceiving an alteration in Marshal Soult’s 
movements,-he immediately altered the plan of his 
own attack and ordered the 52nd’ Regiment to 
form line and march straight through the marsh 
and attack the centre of the enemy’s position with- 
out delay. In a few minutes we were in full 


march, up to our knees every step in the bog, the- 


enemy pouring a heavy and well-directed fire 
upon us from the height above, which we could 
not return. I never saw our fellows behave more 
steadily or more gallantly; but, owing to the 
ground, our line was not very correct. My horse 
floundered in the bog, and in spite of all my spur- 
ring and Lord March’s beating and kicking him; 
R2 
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we could not make the poor brute stir, so I was 
obliged to leave him to my servant and take his. 
At last we made the enemy retire and gained the 
_ brow of the hill, and they dressed our line and 
commenced a. heavy rolling fire in our turn, ad- 
vancing at the same time. During our advance 
through the bog the left and right of our army 
attacked, but made no impression ; indeed our 
left column of attack under Sir Lowry Cole was 
driven back several times.and suffered severely, 
the enemy being in great force in the village and 
much too strongly placed for our people to force 
them’ from their position, However, when Mar- 
shal Soult found that our regiment had succeeded 
in gaining the centre of his position and was 
_ steadily advancing, he gave orders for retreating, - 
which was done in the best order possible ; and 
as night very soon came on, we gave up the pur- 
‘suit: and. bivouacked. And thus ended the battle 
of Orthez, without much loss on either side—I 
suppose not twelve hundred on our part, and per- 
haps a few hundred more on that of the French — 
except that we took great numbers of conscripts 
prisoners. 
Just before we had completely driven the 
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French from their position I had ridden: to the 
right of our regiment, when Lord March, who was 
a captain in it and had joined from Lord Welling- 
ton’s staff, came up to me and said, ‘ George, you 
. see I'am mot hit yet though you swore I should 
be as soon as I left the staff and joined my regi- 
ment, alluding to a joke of mine a féw days 
before. I answered,‘ Do not holloa till you’re out 
of the wood ; the action is not over yet, my Lord 
March.’ I had not gone a hundred paces when a 
sergeant came running after me, saying, ‘Oh, sir, 
Lord March is killed!’ I went to him, and found 
my gallant, high-spirited, young friend lying with 
his head in my brother William’s lap, to all appear- 
ance a lifeless corpse. I was deeply shocked ; I dis- 
mounted from my horse ; I kissed his forehead, and. 
took his cold hand in mine; but my duty called 
me elsewhere, and I left him with my brother 
‘whose regiment was not in action and he was 
therefore at leisure), in the full persuasion that I had 
parted with him for ever. However, thank God, 
I was wrong, for he recovered—though the ball is 
to this day in his chest—and was sufficiently well 
to join us at Toulouse, to the great joy of ‘the 
52nd Regiment, the Light Division, and I may say 
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the whole army, for he was known by all, and to 
know Lord March was sufficient to love him. It was 
impossible for any young man to be more popular, 
or to deserve it better, both as a gentleman and 
a soldier. . 

I must here mention an anecdote which was 
told me by the best authority—one of the persons 
concerned. Lord March was conveyed to the town 
of Orthez to a quarter there,.as it was made the 
hospital for the wounded. The next night after 
he was wounded he was in so dangerous a state 
that Dr. Hare of the 43rd, who attended him, had 
given positive orders that no noise should be made 
and that as he should himself remain up all night 
with Lord March, if anyone wanted to come into 
the room they should not speak, but be as quiet 
_as possible. About the middle of the night, as Dr. 
Hare was sitting dozing in a chair opposite Lord 
March’s bed, who had fallen asleep, the door of 
the room gently opened and a figure in a white 
cloak and military hat walked up to the bed, drew 
the curtains quietly aside, looked steadily for a 
few seconds on the pale countenance before him, 
then leaned: over, stooped his head, and pressed 
his lips on the forehead of Lord March, heaved a 
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deep sigh, and turned to leave the room, when the 
doctor, who had anxiously watched every move- 
ment, beheld the countenance of Wellington! his 
cheeks wet with tears. He had ridden many a 
mile that night, alone, to see his favourite young 
soldier, the son of his dearest. friend. He then 
_returned to his head-quarters, having first made 
every inquiry respecting the sick and wounded 
and given such orders as were necessary. Does 
this betray a want of feeling in the Duke? It 
needs no comment; the fact speaks for itself. 
Next morning we pursued the French army, 
and General Hill’s corps, which had passed higher 
up than the town of Orthez, came up with a part 
of the enemy at Air, between Pau and Mont-de- 
Marsan, and immediately attacking drove them 
from their position. In a day or two we again 
came in contact with our enemy at Tarbes on the — 
Toulouse road. Here the Light Division had a 
slight skirmish and drove a French brigade from 
their position on a woody hill; but it was done 
without loss on our part and scarcely any on that 
of the French; just a spirt of a moment to 
enliven us a little after some hours of a hot dusty 
march. The cavalry and sharpshooters of some 
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of the other divisions had a petite affaire nearer 
the town of Tarbes, on our right, in which an old 
friend of ours was killed—Colonek Sturgeon—I 
may safely say one of the cleverest and most 
cleat-headed, experienced officers in the British 
army, and a man in whom Lord Wellington had 
the highest confidence and whose opinion (if he 
ever took any man’s in preference to his own, 
‘ which I doubt) he is said to have often asked 
and sometimes followed. But be that as it may, 
Sturgeon was held in high estimation by every 
officer in that army, and all deeply lamented his 
loss, the more particularly because a short time 
before he had been harshly treated by Lord 
’ Wellington, and was very severely reprimanded 
by his Lordship in presence of a number of 
offigers who were at dinner at head-quarters. 
The thing was thus. Lord Wellington had made 
Sturgeon superintendent of the post-office and 
despatch department of the army, and also com- 
mandant of the Corps of Guides and Couriers, 
which it was of the utmost importance to keep in 
a constant state of readiness. The pay was very 
high, and the Duke, from his confidence in and 
general liking for Colonel Sturgeon, put all these 
. 
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departments under him ; at the same time he per- 
mitted him to be on the quarter-master-general’s 
staff at head-quarters, and he was also major in 
the Staff Corps; so that his pecuniary emoluments 
were greater than those of any other man_of his 
rank in the army, which no man envied, as he was 
so highly esteemed and looked up to both as a 
gentleman and an officer. Well, after the battle 
of Orthez, and a force having been sent under 
very peculiar circumstances towards Bordeaux, 
the Duke having written his despatches for 
England, with an account of the battle, and also 
having others for Sir John Ilope, who was block- 
ading the fortress of Bayonne and with whom it 
was of the utmost importance to communicate, 
called for the couriers and guides who were to 
carry them, or rather to accompany the ollicers 
from relay to relay, when to his astonishment 
poor Sturgeon (who had totally forgotten all 
about them, being full of the grand movements 
of the army) had not a single courier or guide 
ready, nor indeed knew anything about them ; 
neither had he made the slightest arrangement for 
the communications of the army, and his corps of 
guides had gone where they pleased. He could 
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tell nothing about them, and in consequence the 
despatches were delayed several days! This made 
Lord Wellington furious, and he was so violent in 
his manner and harsh in his expressions: that poor 
Sturgeon sunk completely under it, and a few 
days afterwards took the opportunity of the affair 
at Tarbes to gallop in among the enemy’s skir- 
mishers and got shot through the head! That 
the commander-in-chief had sore cause to com- 
plain and was justly angry I deny not; but I 
cannot help regretting that he should have pub- 
licly and severely reprimanded so distinguished an 
officer for his first and only fault, and I still more 
regret that Lord Wellington, after Sturgeon’s 
death, should in his despatch merely say, ‘Colonel 
Sturgeon of the Staff Corps was killed by the 
enemy's sharpshooters,’ thus leaving the merits 
and distinguished long, and faithful services of a 
gallant and skilful soldier unrecorded or un- 
adorned by his praise, when his censure was such 
that the wounded spirit of this honourable man 
sought refuge in the arms of death. I am sure 
Lord Wellington felt it afterwards, and deeply too ; 
but he has always kept to that system of never 
acknowledging he was wrong or mistaken, 
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After the business of Tarbes we pursued the 
French, who went off in the direction of Toulouse, 
which town they reached some time carly in May ; 
and having long before prepared everything for its 
defence and formed an entrenched camp, Marshal 
Soult determined to give us battle under the walls 
of the ancient capital of the South of France. It 
is necessary here to state that during our march 
very few, if any, outrages were committed by the 
British troops, or Portuguese; but the Spaniards, 
under General Morillo, plundered and ravaged the 
country wherever they were quartered. Welling- 
ton did all he could to prevent it; but I must say 
I cannot see that the Spaniards were so much 
to blame as people think. How was it possible 
for these men to forget all the oppression, plunder, 
and cruelties which the French army had com- 
mitted upon them and their country? No! Of 
course they panted for revenge, and retaliated the 
moment it was in their power. I regret that they 
did so, but am not surprised; indeed, I should 
have been astonished had they done otherwise. 
Of course, the contrast between them and the 
Portuguese in this matter was very striking and 
glorious to that army, as I believe there was not 
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an instance of a Portuguese soldier having com. 
mitted a crime of any importance from their entry 
into France to the hour they left it on their 
return to Spain. However, we must take into 
consideration that they had a large number or 
British officers in all their regiments, and that 
they were nearly all under the command of 
Englishmen and were mixed with the British 
army in the various divisions and brigades. As 
we marched through France I was surprised to 
see the depredations committed by the French 
army on their retreat and to hear the curses 
and execrations lavished upon them by their own 
people; and indeed they deserved it, for they 
showed very little compunction in robbing and 
pillaging every farm and village they passed, and 
the inhabitants told me they paid for nothing but 
took whatever was necessary. 

On the arrival of the British army on the 
banks of the Garonne we went into famous 
quarters in the ‘several small villages which are 
so prettily scattered about the neighbourhood of 
Toulouse. Part of the army had been detached 
under Lord Dalhousie to Bordeaux, as the inhabit- 
ants of that city had declared themselves in favour 
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of the Bourbons, and had hoisted the ‘drapeau 
blanc.’ This, and the portion of the army under 
Sir John Hope left to blockade the fortress and 
port of Bayonne, had reduced Lord Wellington’s 
forces at Toulouse to a much smaller number than 
when he entered France in one large bod}; and 
this has given rise to an idea that he was nearly 
double the strength of Marshal Soult’s army, 
which is very far from the truth, as I think te 
could not have had more than thirty-five thousand 
men, seven or ‘eight thousand of whom were 
Spaniards, the rest British and Portuguese. The 
French acknowledge to twenty-two or -three thou- 
sand in an entrenched position, and well supported 
by forts, &c. Every means of defence possible 
was at Soult’s command, as the town itself made 
part of his position; so that the three or four 
thousand we had over his numbers were amply 
compensated for by the different position of the 
armies, and the circumstance of our being the 
attacking and his the defensive one. That he. 
ably placed his army, and gallantly and skilfully 
fought the battle, I deny not ; but that he won it, 
as the French assert, is not true. Every fort was 
taken, his divisions driven into the town, and the 
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British army bivouacked upon the field of battle, 
and the next day entered the town which he had 
evacuated during the night. 


BATTLE OF TOULOUSE. 


The Duke of Wellington's first intention had 
" been to cross the Garonne above the town of Tou- 
louse, and he had accordingly been making every 
preparation for so doing. The pontoons for the 
bridge had arrived, and all being reported ready, 
we moved in separate columns towards ‘the spot, 
decided upon, when, lo! the engineer had mis- 
calculated the breadth of the river, and had not 
ordered up a sufficient number of pontoons to lay 
the bridge and we were obliged to abandon the 
project, as, the enemy being now aware of our 
intention, it would not be possible to throw a 
bridge across at that spot. Lord Wellington was 
furious. I never saw him in such a rage, and no 
wonder ; for this unpardonable mistake was the 
cause of many days’ delay, and forced us to cross 
lower down below the town, where the river was 
wider, deeper, and much more rapid and the 
difficulties much greater than at the other place. 
When the new bridge was finished the fourth divi- 
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sion, a part of the sixth, and a brigade of Hussars 
—the whole under General Cole—crossed over, and 
after driving in the enemy’s outposts and having 
an affair of cavalry, bivouacked in front of the 
enemy’s position, but at some distance. We were 
all to have passed over also, when a sudden storm 
came on and a deluge of rain, which so swelled 


the river that it carried away our pontoons and . 


destroyed the bridge completely, and left the troops 
which had passed over totally unsupported in 
case of an attack. And why Soult allowed them 
to remain unmolested for three days, which it 
took to make a new bridge, I cannot conceive. 
All his generals begged and prayed him to attack 
and, as they said, annihilate this small force; but 
he would not run the risk, and (as I have under- 
stood from many French officers) said, ‘You do 
not know what stuff two British divisions are made 
of; they would not be conquered as long as there 
was a man of them left to stand, and I cannot 
afford to lose men now.’ 

When the bridge was ready we all passed over 
as quickly as possible, and next day attacked the 
French in their position. The 4th, 6th, and a 
Portuguese division under Marshal Beresford’s 
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orders, attacked the great fort on the right of 
the French, and here was the brunt of the battle, 
for the enemy was strongly posted and flanked by 
works, with trenches in their front, and their best 
troops opposed to ours. But nothing could damp 
the courage of this column; the enemy’s guns 
poured a torrent of fire upon it; still it -moved 
onward, when column upon’ column appeared, 
crowning the hill and forming lines in front and 
on the flanks of our bravg fellows who were near 
the top; and then such a roll of musketry accom- 
panied by peals of cannon and the shouts of the 
enemy commenced, that our soldiers were fairly 
forced to give way and were driven down again. 
This attack was twice renewed, and twice were 
our gallant fellows forced to retire, when, being 
got into order again and under a tremendous fire 
of all arms from the enemy, they once more 
marched onward determined ‘to do or die’ (for 
they were nearly all Scotch) and, having gained 
the summit of the position, they charged with the 
bayonet, and in spite of every effort of the enemy, 
drove all before them and entered every redoubt 
and fort with such a courage as I never saw be- 
fore. The enemy lay in heaps, dead and dying! 
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few, very few, escaped the slaughter of that day ; 
but ‘victory’ was heard shouted from post to post 
as that gallant band moved along the crown of 
the enemy’s position taking every work at the 
* ‘point of the bayonet. 

While the work of death was going on here, 
the centre of the French position was attacked by 
the Spanish column of eight thousand men, under 
General Freyre, who had demanded in rather a 
haughty tone that Lord Wellington should give 
the Spaniards the post of honour in the battle. 
He acceded, but took special care to have the 
Light Division in reserve to support them in case 
of accidents. Old Freyre placed himself at the 
head of his column, surrounded by his staff, and 
marched boldly up the hollow way, or road, which 
led right up to the enemy, under a heavy and 
destructive fire of cannon shot, which plunging 
into the head of his column made great havoc 
among his men; still they went steadily and boldly 
on, to my astonishment and delight to see them 
behave so gallantly, and I could not help express- 
ing my delight to Colonel Colborne. But, alas! he 
knew them too well, and said to me ‘Gently, my 
friend ; don’t praise them too soon; look at yonder 
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brigade of French Light Infantry, ready to attack 
them as soon as the head of their column enters 
the open ground. One moment more and we shall 
see the Spaniards fly! Gallop off, you, and throw 
the 52nd Regiment (which was in line) into open 
column of companies, and let these fellows pass 
through, or they will carry the regiment off with 
them.’ He had scarcely finished the words when 
a well-directed fire from the French Infantry 
opened upon the Spanish column, and instantly 
the words ‘Vivel’Empereur! En avant! en avant!’ 
accompanied by a charge, put the Spaniards to 
flight, and down they came upon the 52nd Regi- 
ment, and I had but just time to throw it into : 
open column of companies when they rushed 
through the intervals like a torrent and never 
stopped till they arrived at the river some miles 
in the rear. As soon as they had passed, and I 
had formed the regiment into line again, we 
moved up and’ took the Spaniards’ place, driving 
before us the enemy’s brigade, who, being by this 
time completely beaten on the right and all his 
forts and trenches carried by Beresford’s troops, 
had retreated into the town; so that we found 
the fort on that part of the position which we 
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attacked quite abandoned, and we entered it with- 
out loss. d 

On our right the 3rd Division, under General 
Picton, whs ordered to make a false attack on 
the canal bridge, which was strongly fortified and 
formed an impracticable barrier to that part of 
the town; but General Picton (who never hesitated 
at disobeying his orders) thought proper to change 
this false attack into a real one, and after repeated 
and useless attempts to carry it was forced to 
give it up; with an immense loss of officers and 
men. To our extreme right and on the opposite 
side of the river General Hill was stationed with 
his corps in order to watch the bridge and gates 
of the town, and either prevent any attempt of 
the enemy to pass over a body of troops during 
the action to cut off our communications with the 
rear, or, should he show any design of retreating 
that way, to impede him. However, all was quiet 
on that side, and now that every man of the 
enemy’s army had been chased from the position 
the battle was won, and the roar of cannon, the 
fire of the musketry, and the shouts of the victors 
ceased. All was still; the pickets placed; the 
sentinels set; and the greatest part of the army 
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sleeping in groups round the fires of the bivouac. 
I must here say that Marshal Beresford performed 
his part nobly that day; for had he not shown 
great determination and presence of mind in re- 
newing his attacks so often and leading the troops 
so gallantly himself the thing might not have 
been so successful. «But, to be sure, ‘Old Douro’ 
(as the men always called him) was on the ground 
himself and gave all the orders, and on him alone 
rested any responsibility, so that Marshal Beres- 
ford was relieved from that burden, which is a 
heavy one to those who have not full confidence 
in themselves under all circumstances; and it is 
better for a man to act wrong, if he does so with 
confidence in himself, than be hesitating or doubt- 
ful of what he ought to do. And if ever any of 
you, boys, become a general and have a command, 
never be foolish enough to cal! a council of war, 
for of all evils in the army that is the very worst. 
Act for yourself, and on your own responsibility ; 
never fear the result. There are people who will, 
and do, hold another doctrine, but they are wrong, 
rely upon it. I never saw, or read, or heard of a 
general who, being afraid to act for himself and 
called a council of war, did not fail completely. 
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You should commence your life as a soldier with 
the determination to act for yourself, and to trust 
to no man for that which you can do yourself; 
and bear in your mind the motto, ‘ Aut Cesar aut 
nullus.’ Always keep that in view and you will 
succeed. 

This was the last and one of the bloodiest 
battles fought by that army under its great com- 
mander Wellington, who after seven years’ hard 
struggle with the most powerful nation in Europe 
for the liberty of the Peninsula, put a period to the 
war by a glorious victory in the heart of France, 
bearing the British flag on the wings of: victory 
from the shores of the Tagus to the towers of 
Toulouse, where it waved, the emblem of British 
honour and the avenger of Iberia’s wrongs! Had 
the Duke of Wellington never drawn his sword 
again or fought another battle this alone would 
have ranked him among the ablest generals of his 
time, for although Waterloo was certainly one of 
the bloodiest victories ever won, against the ablest 
general in the world, and the result the total over- 
throw of the most extraordinary man that history 
tells of, still I say the Duke of Wellington’s military 
fame must, and will, rest upon his Peninsular cam- 
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paigns, in which one is at a loss what to admire 
the most—his determination never to abandon his 
own views, but to persevere and struggle against 
every difficulty and impediment at home and 
abroad—to depend upon his army and himself 
alone—to baffle or defeat by his forethought and 
military skill every effort of a wily enemy as daring 
as himself—to despise public clamour—to make his 
country’s glory his landmark in every enterprise 
—to encourage the ardour of his troops by impar- 
tial justice and by promoting those who deserved 
it—to advance or to retreat when prudence dic- 
tated it, in spite of the malicious taunts of a free 
press, or an ignorant and factious opposition—and 
to fight only when necessity or the science of war 
required it, caring little for the personal glory re- 
flecting on himself, but looking to its effects on the 
great and ultimate object of his ambition, namely, 
driving the French armies out of the Peninsula, 
and liberating the Spanish nation from the yoke — 
of France. All this did he accomplish, and 
thus stamped his character as one of the greatest 
captains that ever lived; and he is now gaining 
civic laurels in still greater abundance by passing 
the Catholic question, and thereby giving freedom 
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and tranquillity to long-oppressed and deeply-in- 
jured Ireland! Long may he live, and long may 
he be at the head of the first nation in the world, 
is the present prayer of every true Englishman, 
be he soldier, sailor, or civilian. 


1 This, it must be remembered, was written in 1828.—Ep. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Appointed to the Command of the 71st Light Infantry—Succeed in 
Restoring the Tone and Discipline of the Regiment—How to 
Command a Regiment—Was Soult aware of the Peace when he 
Fought the Battle of Toulouse ?—The 71st left to bring up the 
rear of the Army marching to Bordeaux—Good Conduct of the 
Regiment on the March—Arrive at Bordeaux—Adveuture on 
the River—Sail for England. 

A Few days after the battle of Toulouse I was 

appointed regimental lieutenant-colonel of the 71st 

Light Infantry, and immediately took the com- 

mand of it, superseding . . . . , who had been dis- 

missed the service for cowardly conduct in the 
field, in leaving his regiment in action and going 
' to the rear, where unluckily for him but luckily 
for the regiment and the Service, Lord Wellington 
who was coming up, met him and reprimanding 
him on the spot told him to go back instantly and 
head his gallant regiment. Go back he did, but 
head the regiment, never in action! and Lord 
Wellington having reported his conduct to his 
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Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Prince 
Regent dismissed him from the army, and I was 
gazetted in his place. He was a man of large 
fortune and a very old officer, just upon the point 
of being made by brevet a major-general, but he 
was weak, overbearing, and insolent beyond every- 
thing to all under him in rank, and by his con- 
duct to the officers of his regiment had nearly 
extinguished the honourable spirit which had so 
long and so highly distinguished it under his pre- 
decessors, Sir Denis Pack and Colonel Cadogan. 
In short, to. . . . , and to-him alone, belonged all 
‘the disorder which the 71st Regiment? got into 
after poor Colonel Cadogan’s glorious death at the 
battle of Vittoria ; the proof of which was that in 
the course of a few months after I took the com- 
mand we received the thanks and approbation of 
the general commanding the division, Sir William 
Stewart, for its good conduct and high state of 
discipline. This I mention as a proof that the 
regiment’s being in bad order was. . . .’s sole 
fault, for had I been the cleverest commanding 
officer in the army it would have been impossible 
for me in so short a period, and under the circum- 
‘stances of the time, to have made the progress 
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Idid if it had not been for the former system 
established by Pack and Cadogan, which I found 
was still in the regiment, but, from the conduct 
of ...., had been totally neglected and almost 
forgotten ; and I soon saw [ had only to be firm, 
impartial, and strict in enforcing my orders but 
with calmness and temper, and that I should in a 
short time bring all back to its former splendour. 
In this I succeeded, but not without some severity, 
for I found the discipline so relaxed that neither 
officers nor men were very well inclined to submit 
cheerfully to my orders, which were looked upon 
as too strict ; and I am sorry to say I was ferced to 
make some severe examples by flogging more men 
in the first two months I was with the 71st than I 
had witnessed or ordered during nearly as many 
years in the 52nd! However, by constant hard 
work of body and mind, night and day, and by 
repeatedly assembling the officers and impressing 
upon them the necessity of regaining their former 
character, which could only be accomplished by 
incessant and zealous attention upon their part to 
every duty however trifling, I at last succeeded, 
and I never saw a finer set of young men, or offi- 
cers who did their duty with a higher feeling of 
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honour, zeal, and cheerful activity. When the 
men perceived that the officers were determined 
to support me, and I them, and to do their duty 
to the utmost, and, above all, that I was neither to 
be frightened nor trifled with, and never went 
back from my word either in rewards or punish- 
ments, they also took a new turn after seeing that 
the anonymous letters I received in quantities 
every day to tell me they would take an oppor- 
tunity of shooting me if I went on so severely 
had no effect, and that I told them I would give 
any of them an opportunity to try it night or day, 
and ordered the sentinel at my door to be taken 
off so that there should be no hindrance to any 
man to enter my room for that purpose; but I 
also told them that the man who did attempt it 
would perhaps not come off so easily as he might 
think, as although I had but one hand it was 
pretty strong, and well able to use either sword or 
pistol, neither of which would they ever find me 
without! ‘From this time all went well, and I had 
scarcely ever a fault to find with man or officer ; 
and from the manner in which they expressed 
themselves to me upon my leaving the regiment, 
and what I was afterwards told by many officers, 
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IT am proud to say I was sincerely regretted by all 
of them: but it”’was no ‘bed of reses’ for the 
first two months. Now, boys, I will tell you the 
secret how to command a regiment (if ever you 
are in so honourable and so enviable a position). 
It is this. Be just and perfectly impartial in your 
conduct to officers and privates; never permit any 
person, whatever may be his rank or character, to 
disobey or dispute your orders upon any pretext 
whatever; but then on your part do not give 
orders of no real consequence in themselves, and 
which only irritate and tease others. When you 
have occasion to find fault with an officer do not 
give way to anger or temper, neither say any 
harsh thing before the soldiers as that only lowers 
the officer in the estimation of the men; and 
every commanding officer should do all in* his’ 
power to. keep up the respectability of his officers 
and make the soldiers look up to them with that 
esteem, respect, and confidence which every good 
and well-conducted man is entitled to and is sure 
to receive from all ranks in society. When an 
officer has committed a fault send for him to your 
room, and there privately, in a cool, deliberate, 
and friendly manner, lecture him upon his con- 
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duct; point out to him the evil consequences of it 
in regard to his own character and prospects, as 
well as the disgrace brought upon the regiment by 
the misconduct of any of its members, and more 
particularly by an officer, whose education and 
principles of honour ought to teach him better. 
If he offends a second time speak to him in 
presence of his brother officers; but should this 
also fail, and he is incorrigible, then you have but 
one course left—put him under arrest, report his, 
conduct to the general commanding, and let him 
be dealt with according to the pleasure of the 
comimander-in-chief. Ifa non-commissioned officer 
or private soldier behaves ill, speak to him in the 
first instance and try what impression you can 
make on him by advice and gentleness. If, after 
repeated small punishments and advice you fail to 
get him to behave as a good soldier, then you 
must resort to severity; but rely upon it that it 
rarely happens when a soldier is treated with 
kindness and the respect shown to him which is 
due from one man to another, that he will be 
insensible to such treatment and persevere in an 
evil course of life. The fault generally lies with 
the officer who, not having carefully watched and 
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well studied the character and dispositions of his 
soldiers, is far too apt to imagine that punishment, 
as it is the least trouble, is the only way to keep 
soldiers in order ; and by at once ordering punish- 
ment the soldier is disgraced for a slight crime, 
rendered careless and reckless of his future con- 
duct, and, from disgust and sulkiness at severe 
treatment, becomes a bad soldier and a worse man. 
Therefore I hold that the first and greatest duty 
an officer has to perform is that of preventing 
crime in the soldier, and the surest and most 
honourable means of doing so is to look upon the 
soldier as a fellow-citizen, who, being by the ad- 


mitted laws of society and for the general good 


of the State placed under you in rank and station, 
is nevertheless as good a man and as good a 
Christian as yourself, born in the same country, 
amenable to the same laws, and above all possess- 
ing the same feelings as the proudest: peer in the’ 
land. In short, recollect that a time must inevitably 
come when the officer and private, the peasant and 
the peer, will alike have to render their account of 
their conduct in this world to the same Great Author 
of our existence who made all men equal in His. 
sight, and to whose impartial justice neither rank 
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nor birth will be an excuse for the ill-treatment of 
a fellow-creature. There are, however, some mili- 
tary crimes which, for the general good of society 
and the absolute necessity of keeping up the dis- 
cipline of the army, cannot be lightly looked over 
or pardoned. These are, or will be ere long I 
trust, so completely and clearly defined that the 
punishment of them will never depend on the 
whim or caprice of any officer however exalted 
his rank; and when the soldier is fully aware 
before he enters the army that there are certain 
crimes, and those no light ones, which must lead 
to punishment without a possibility of escape, 
they will seldom be committed; and if a plan 
“which my friend Sir Henry Hardinge, the Secre- 
tary at War, has been so kind as to show me, is 
brought to perfection and adopted, I look forward 
with pleasure and certainty to a period arriving 
‘when a British soldier will never have his back 
bared to the lash of the cat-o-nine-tails! and Sir 
Henry Hardinge will be justly honoured, not only 
by thé gratitude of the army, but also by that of 
the nation. 


1 Sir Henry Hardinge has, I am sorry to say, left the War Office, 
and I doubt if ever there will be found a man equal to him in that 
situation. 

s 
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Many people have a notion that Marshal Soult 
knew_of the overthrow of Napoleon, and that the 
peace was signed before he fought the battle of 
Toulouse ; but I-think this must be a calumny in- 
vented by his enemies, and I feel the more con- 
vinced of this because it was against his interest and 
fame to have done so if he’could have avoided it. 
Had he abstained from fighting he would have re- 
mained in the military possession of the town and’ 
all the district upon the right bank: of the Ga- 
ronne, which it was his interest to keep, and. 
thereby kept us out of the capital of the south of 
France; instead of which he was beaten by ‘the 
British army, leaving the Duke of Wellington in 
possession of Toulouse and all the country on , 
both banks of the river from that city to Bor- 

_deaux. Besides, it was Lord Wellington who at- 
tacked him. : 

In a few weeks we received orders to prepare for 
returning to England, but before the army began 
to move we learned that a large force was to em- 
bark at Bordeaux for America, in order to finish 
the war with the United States, which had been 


rather unfavourable to our arms; the rest were to. . 


embark for England and Ireland, while the cavalry 
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marched through France for Calais, in order to save 
the horses so long a voyage by sea. I was left 
with my regiment to remain in Toulouse for some 
days after the whole army had marched, in order 
to bring up the rear and clear the country of all 
stragglers and followers of the army, sick, stores, 
&c., &c.; in short, to drive the « tag, rag,.and bob- 
. tail’ before me. I had a very pleasant march 
(though dreadfully hot) through ‘the south of 
~ France ; everywhere receiving the greatest kind- 
ness and civility from the inhabitants. In almost 
every town we passed the night they gave us a 
ball, where we met all the ladies, and my officers 
made themselves agreeable, dancing the whole 
night. I had but one complaint during our long 
march against our men, and that was on the second 
day’s march, when a woman came to my quarters 
at the mayor’s house, and, crying and tearing her 
hair and wringing her hands, and accompanied by 
a mob of people, all talking and swearing that the 
soldiers were going to rob and murder the people 
and set fire to the town, she called on me for pro- 
tection anid justice. I, not knowing the nature of 
. the French, supposed there was the devil to pay, so 
immediately demanding from madame what my 
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soldiers had done, she answered, ‘ Stole an old hen 
from her yard.’ ‘Oh, oh, said I to myself, ‘is that 
all? thank God it’s no worse,’ and I ordered my 
orderly bugleman to sound the assembly, and told 
_the lady she should go down the ranks of the regi- 
ment and point out the soldier who had committed 
the theft; as she said she would know him directly 
again. As soon as the regiment was formed, which 
was in about a quarter of an hour from her first 
coming to complain, I took her down the ranks, 
and upon coming opposite a company which I ex- 
pected the fellow belonged to, she at once pointed 
him out, I asked him if he stole her hen; he reso- 
lutely denied knowing anything of the matter; 
upon which I ordered him to take off his knapsack 
and open it, when, sure enough, there was the old 
hen, dead as a ducat, with all her feathers on, 
" go that the lady could swear to it. I instantly or- 
dered a drum-head court-martial, tried my gentle- 
man on the spot, and as he was proved guilty of 
plundering and sentenced to be flogged, I punished 
him accordingly before them all; and then the 
lady was. furious with me, and all the people 
begged and prayed I would forgive him, and when 
they found I would not they abused me like a 
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pickpocket. Now it may be thought that I was 
very severe and cruel in doing this, and all for an 
old hen; but my reason was this—I was left by the 
commander-in-chief to bring up the rear of the 
British army, and to prevent all kind of irregu- 
larity or ill-treatment of the inhabitants. There- 
fore it was absolutely necessary that I should keep 
my own men in a perfect state of discipline; and 
had I forgiven this man, the next day there would 
have been.ten hens stolen, and’ then probably ten 
napoleons, and so on till the men would become 
completely disorganised, and the iphabitants be 
plundered and pillaged in every direction, and the 
army disgraced by our conduct. Besides I was in 
an awkward situation ; not another regiment within 
five days’ march of me, and all in my front, not a 
single man in my rear to fall back upon for sup- . 
port should the conduct of our men so irritate the 
inhabitants as to make them rise en masse and 
attack me when I had no suspicion of their hostility. 
All these considerations passed through my mind 
while the court-martial was trying the man, and I 
determined by a well-timed severity to crush at 
once all idea of or attempt at pillage, or the 
slightest irregularity of conduct in my regiment ; 
. 
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and as I was sure it would, so it did prevent it, for 
that was the first, the last, and only-act of miscon- 
duct in my men from the day we left Toulouse to 
the day we arrived at Bordeaux, after a march of 
nearly three weeks. I think it will now be seen 
that I was right in not forgiving the man and 
that the punishment served as an example to deter 
others. 

On my arrival at Bordeaux I received letters 
which alarmed me about my wife’s health, so I 
instantly went to my friends Sir Edward Paken- 
ham and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who got me leave 
to go home without waiting for my regiment, 
which was ordered to Ireland. After a stormy 
and very unpleasant passage down the river, I 
got on board a transport which was sailing for 
Plymouth; but I had a curious adventure while 
coming down the river. A brother officer who 
was with me, Colonel Charles Rowan (now the 
chief of the police in London, and one of the best 
and cleverest, gallant, honourable men in exist- , 
ence, as well as a staunch and true friend), and I 
went on shore to look at a curious village cut in 
the rock. Each house was perfectly separate, but 
cut in the rock; bed-rooms, kitchen, &c., &c., 
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with regular communications, exactly like the in- 
side of a house ; not the least difference, except 
that all. the’ rooms. were in a line and looking 
towards the river, otherwise there would have 
been a want of light; but there were chambers 
one above the other. with steps cut in the rock to 
enable one to get up to each storey. " As I had on 
my uniform, we were immediately known to be 
British officers, and as most of the male inhabit- 
ants were sailors just released by the peace from 
our prisons and hulks, where, to the eternal dis- 
grace and shame of the British Government, they 
had been most infamously and inhumanly treated, 

they were determined to insult us, and commenced 
throwing stones and abusing us most, desperately. 
So furious were they that we deemed it the most 
prudent thing to retreat to our boat as fast as we 
could. However, as I was very angry, I drew 
forth one of my pistols and was just going to fire- 
at them, but Rowan, being a wiser and cooler- 
headed fellow, very properly prevented my doing 
‘so, and luckily for us, as in a few moments the 
whole village turned out, and we had but just 
time to regain the boat and shove out and, a breeze 
springing up, we made all sail into. the middle of 
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the river, which was very broad, and escaped their 
fury, for they certainly would have murdered us 
without mercy. That night very late I was so ill 
from sea-sickness that I swore I would not remain 
any longer in the cursed boat, and Rowan very 
good-humouredly got out with me, and we waded 
up to our middle through a long mile of mud, as 
the tide was out; and at last, having gained the 
bank, we made the best of our way to a light we 
perceived at some distance, where finding a house 
we knocked at the door, which was soon opened 
by a nice pretty French girl, and upon our saying 
we were English officers, a gentleman came forward 
and in broken English welcomed us to his house 
and said we should have every accommodation he 
could give us. The pretty girl smiled a good deal 
at our dirty muddy figures, but was very active 
and good-natured in getting us supper and famous 
wine, and the gentleman lent us some of his things 
while ours went through the process of cleaning 
and drying, and after supper we went into most 
excellent beds, the master of the house promis- 
ing we should have his little pony chaise, and 
breakfast at daylight to proceed to the place off 
which our ships were lying at anchor. We asked 
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him how he came to understand English, and, he 
then said, as well as I can recollect, ‘ Gentlemen, 
I was the owner of a small trading-vessel by which 
I made a comfortable living, when one unfortunate 
day I was taken a prize to an English man-of-war, 
carried off with my ship, my property, and my 
crew to England, where, all being condemned by 
your Court of Admiralty as lawful prize, myself and 
my men were sent to the prison-ships as prisoners 
of war. There I received very abominable and 
harsh treatment, and was witness to many horrid 
scenes of cruelty on one side by the keepers, and 
depravity on the other by the unfortunate captives. 
I was placed in the same hold with the men be- 
cause I was not an officer, only a private trader, 
and this treatment and captivity I endured for 
nine years. When peace came I returned within 
these few weeks to my home, but owing to my 
absence my property has been badly and dis- 
honestly managed, and I have not much left, or I 
would have given you better fare and accom- 
‘modation ; but I know all this was owing to the 
bad regulations of your Government, the brutal 
violence of those in charge of the prisoners, and 
the obstinacy of Napoleon in refusing to exchange 
° 
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prisoners. I therefore blame not the English 
nation, but the Govérnment: far from it, I admire 
you, I think you generous, kind, and braye ; and I 
glory in being of use to British officers, whom I 
know to be men of honour and gentlemen.’ It 
will easily be supposed how I felt and blushed at 
the comparison between this generous, high-minded 
man’s treatment as a prisoner (which ought to 
disarm all animosity), and bis treatment of us as 
officers of that same country, and who belonged 
to an army which had invaded his. I felt lowered 
as an Englishman, and could not help telling him 
so, when he again assured me that he and all in- 
telligent Frenchmen knew and felt the difference 
between the English nation and its then Government, 
under Lord Castlereagh, to whom they attributed 
all that was bad. 

This gentleman was no follower of Napoleon, 
nor indeed an admirer of him, as a rule, only as 
a great captain; and I seldom have met a more 
liberal and enlightened man than he appeared to 
be. Ihave forgotten his name, which I am very 
sorry for. In the morning we took leave of our 
kind host, and in a few hours we arrived at the 
place for embarking, when we saw the ships in full 
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sail for England. Towever,I soon overtook one of 
the large transports in a small boat which I hired 
for the purpose, and in a fortnight we arrived at 
Plymouth after a miserable passage. During the 
whole time I was as sick as a dog, and lay upon 
the deck night and day without being able to move, 
and as it rained nearly the whole time and I had 
nothing to change—for I had left my servant in the 
boat with my baggage in the middle of the river— 
you may suppose I was as miserable as possible ! 
As soon as I landed at Plymouth T bought a couple 
of shirts and a pair of stockings and started that 
day on top of the coach for London, remained a 
few hours with my mother and went off at night 
by the mail to Edinburgh, where I arrived just five 
days after I landed at Plymouth, and I found my 
dear wife much better than I expected. 

We remained in Scotland some weeks, when in 
‘consequence of the recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington I was given a company in the 3rd 
Guards as a reward for my services, it being con- 
sidered a vreat favour and honour to be a captain 
in the Guards, which ranks with a commanding 
officer of a regiment, but in a pecuniary point is 


much better, as when I got my company it was 
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worth between six and seven hundred a year. I 
remained in the Guards seven years, when in con- 
sequence of the most melancholy and most unfor- 
tunate event of my life, and end of my happiness, 
the death of my wife, I left them; and although I 
entered the Line again as commanding the 44th 
Regiment, when that regiment was ordered to India 
I determined to go on half pay and devote myself 
wholly to the care and education of my young 
and helpless family, deprived at so early an age 
of that greatest of blessings, a good and fond 
mother ! 

And now, my dear children, having brought up 
the narrative of my life to the close of the Penin- 
sular war, I hope you may have as much amuse- 
ment in it as you expect, and that you will learn 
from it how much depends upon your own good 
conduct, sense, and judgment, in order to acquit 
yourselves well in whatever situation you may be 
placed ; and you, my boys, wil] see that if a man 
has a true and high sense of honour, is zealous and 
cheerful in the performance of every duty, never 
deviates from the broad path of virtue, always re- 
collecting that whatever he may ‘try to conceal 
from men he cannot conceal from God or his own 
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conscience, he may obtain honours, rank, and 
fame, and stand high in the estimation of his king 
and country, and after a life of active usefulness 
descend into the tomb respected and regretted by 
his relations and his friends. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUDING EXTRACT—-DEATH AND BURIAL OF LADY 
LOUISA CONOLLY, 


Tue extracts from my father’s narrative should, 
properly, end at the last chapter, but I am induced 
to add the following extract in order to show the 
deep affection, respect, and gratitude which, in 
happier days, were felt by the Irish peasantry 
towards a good landlord, before they were misled 
by self-interested men under the false garb of 
patriotism. 

After describing the illness and death of his aunt, 
Lady Louisa Conolly, my father thus continues: 

Before the day came when it would be necessary 
to place her remains in the coffin the poor labourers 
and others of the town (Celbridge) wished to be 
allowed to see the body, to which I, of course, 
consented. I watched, from a recess where I could 
see, without being observed, the various persons 
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as they came in singly and went to the bed where 
she lay, with a countenance so serene, so beautiful, 
that you could scarce believe she was not alive! 
As every poor person, after seeing her, passed on 
to another room and (not seeing me in the recess) 
conceived himself alone and unobserved, I had full 
opportunity of watching their natural feelings; 
and if ever gratitude for benefits conferred, and 
the deep affliction, nay, I may say despair, for the 
loss of a parent was depicted in the countenances 
of any human being, it was so in the countenances 
of these poor Irish Catholics ! 

One old white-headed man took up her cold, 
lifeless hand, and kissing it, on his knees, sobbed 
out, ‘Oh, my dear, my sweet lady, my long-tried, 
my only friend, why have you left your poor old 
‘ereature to die alone? You, that used to come to 
his bedside when he was sick, and cheer him up 
with your good word, and give him the drop of 
soup and the bit of meat, and tell him to have 
comfort; and now you're gone before me after 
all! But Til not stay long; I'll follow you, for 
you'll clear the way for a poor old sinner like 
myself, and God will receive me from you.’ Then 
he crossed himself, placed her hand gently down, 
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kissed it again, and with his face streaming with 
tears, he tottered out of the room. 

Another much younger man, after gently and 
in the most feeling, delicate, and respectful manner 
taking up her hand to kiss, knelt down in the 
attitude of prayer, and looking up towards heaven, 
with a countenance bedewed with tears but full of 
the most devotional expression, exclaimed aloud, 
‘The priest may tell me what he likes. He may 
curse the heretic, and swear the Protestant goes 
not to heaven; but neither priest, nor bishop, nor 
all the priests that ever lived, shall persuade me 
that my sainted lady, that lies now dead before me, 
is not gone to heaven and rests at peace in the 
bosom of a just and merciful God! No, no! If 
the soul of our dear, sweet Lady Louisa, the poor 
man’s friend and comforter, is not gone to heaven, 
then there is no God, no mercy for the human 
race! Protestant, Catholic—what is it but a name? 
But look at her; look at the tears of the poor, the 
old, the young, the infirm and helpless; and, and, 
tell me, ye priests, if these are not her passports to 
heaven? Yes, you are cold and lifeless, and hear 
not the wailings of those whom you cherished as 
your children; but your bright spirit is above, 
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and will look down upon us, who have now no 
friend left since you are gone.’ 

Various other instances I saw of this genuine 
feeling of love, gratitude, and deep sorrow for the 
loss of their friend and benefactress, who had 
just closed a life sixty years of which had been 
devoted to the poor of Celbridge and spent actu- 
ally in their society, for very seldom was she more 
than three months out of the year away from 
Castletown, and often for years together without 
ever being three days away. 

At last the melancholy morning came when 
her earthly remains were to be taken to their 
last home. As soon as daybreak appeared the 
people began to assemble in the park in front of 
the house, and by the time all was ready many 
thousands were assembled, for the poor came in 
numbers from every part of the county, and many 
from other counties also, thirty and forty miles off, 
so well was she known and so highly beloved and 
lamented. There is a great stone staircase leading 
up to the hall-door of Castletown House. Before 
these steps the multitude was collected, patiently 
and mournfully waiting to see the coffin come out. 


I ordered the great door to be thrown open, and 
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the procession moved from the hall towards the 
door. The moment the body appeared every hat 
was off, every eye intently fixed upon the coffin. 
One long, loud cry of despair issued from the 
assembled multitude. The next instant all was 
silent as death, and every being on their knees, 
their hands clasped in prayer, and their heads 
bowed ‘in submission to the will of their Creator 
who had thought proper to strike this heavy blow. 
In this attitude all remained till the body reached 
the bottom of the steps, and the procession was 
again formed, the Duke of Leinster chief mourner, 
accompanied by my brothers and myself, and all 
the gentry for miles round, the coffin borne by 
her own labourers, who had begged ‘I would not 
let her be placed in a hearse, but carried on the 
shoulders of those whom she supported in her life, 
and who would willingly have sacrificed theirs to 
preserve hers.’ Upon the word to move forward 
the people rose from their knees; again issued 
forth that one loud cry of grief, and we moved on 
without noise or wailing except from the sobs of 
the women (this being so contrary to the custom 
of the Irish it made a deep impression on us all). 
When the clergyman met us at the church door 
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and commenced the burial service, again the hats 
were off, and this Catholic multitude were on their 
knees in fervent sincere prayer for the soul of 
their Protestant friend. We had then to proceed 
a long way through the town to the old ruined 
church where the family vault was, a deep silence 
continuing the whole way; and when arrived, and 
the coffin was lowered into the tomb, again that 
thrilling cry was heard, but louder and longer 
than ever, and a general rush was made to the 
vault, each striving to get a last look at the coffin 
which contained the remains of one they almost 
revered as a saint. My poor sister had followed 
in a carriage, being determined to go down into ' 
the vault before it was closed and hid from her 
for ever the being she most loved on earth. T 
thought it would be impossible, in the wretched 
state in which she was, to get her through the 
dense mass of people which obstructed the way 
from her carriage to the vault. However, the 
moment I said, ‘My friends, here is my sister 
who wishes to go and see the last of her aunt ; 
you all know her, and how they loved each other ; 
I know how you pity and feel for her; pray make 
way for her to pass.’ The reply was, « Oh, God! 
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is it our dear Miss Emily? Oh, may the Great 
Father of mercy look dewn on you, you poor 
creature! Sure it’s you that’s to be pitied afore 
us all. Make way for the poor darling child of 
her we loved,’ and in an instant all was silent, and 
a clear broad way opened for her to pass to the 
tomb, into which she descended. After some time 
I gently led her away, and ascending the steps, 
she again passed through the people, who had not 
moved but waited her return; and as she moved 
along leaning on my arm, her heart almost ready 
to burst with convulsive sobs, they tried to soothe 
and cheer her with every endearing expression of 
affection, and love, and gratitude, calling on her to 
remain with them and nat leave Castletown; that 
they had only her left now, and if she left them 
what was to become of them? In short, I never 
witnessed such sorrow, such gratitude, such re- 
spect, such a display of every kind feeling that is so 
conspicuous in the Irish peasant when called forth 
by the remembrance of kind and just treatment 
from those in affluence and above them in society. 

To be able to judge of Lady Louisa Conolly’s 
character, and the reverence in which she was 
held by the whole of Ireland, it was necessary to 
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have lived at Castletown during her life and to 
have witnessed her funeral after her death. She 
had been mistress of Castletown for sixty-five 
years, the whole of which long period was one 
continued scene of charity and benevolence. Her 
manners were truly noble; no affected condescen- 
sion, but the plain simple sweetness that beamed 
in her fine countenance was reflected in her man- 
ners, and all derived their source from the same 
fountain of Christianity and meek humility which 
sprang spontaneously from her heart. I never 
knew her equal; neither did I ever meet one who 
formed a clearer or sounder judgment on all diffi- 
cult questions, or was more just in her percep- 
tion of character. All the sentiments and views 
she has so often expressed to me, both of public 
occurrences and individual character and con- 
duct, have been completely confirmed in every in- 
stance, and her perfect simplicity of religion and 
unbounded tolerance on that subject were extra- 
ordinary. With regard to affection for her friends 
and relations, it is only necessary to say that if 
misfortune, sorrow, or difficulty of any kind hap- 
pened to any of them, Lady Louisa was at their 
side. Selfishness was what she had no idea of; I 
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really do think she could not understand its mean- 
ing, so free was she from it; in short, I can. only 
describe Lady Louisa Conolly’s character by saying, 
that if it were possible (which it is not) to have 
the counterpart of Christ upon earth, she was His 
image. 
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I. 
(See page 77.) 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried, 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light: 
And the lanterns dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
. And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where his soldiers have laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 

When the bell tolled the hour for retiring, 
And we learned by the distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory !—Wo re. 


TrRinITy CoLLEeGE, DuBLin, 1817. 


I. 
(See page 229), 
Gallejos, January 21, 1812. 
‘My dear Madam,—I am sorry to tell you that your 
son, George, was again wounded in the right arm so badly 
last night, in the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, as to make it 
necessary to amputate above the elbow. He, however, 
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bore the operation remarkably well, and I have seen him 
this morning quite well, free from pain and fever, and 
enjoying highly his success before he had received his 
wound. When he did receive it he only desired that I 
might be told he had led his men to the top of the breach 
before he had fallen. 

‘ Having such sons, I am aware that you expect to hear 
of these misfortunes, which I have had more than once to 
communicate to you; and notwithstanding your affection 
for them, you have so just a notion of the value of the 
distinction which they are daily acquiring for themselves 
by their gallantry and good conduct, that their misfor- 
tunes do not make so great an impression upon you, 
Under these circumstances I perform the task I have 
taken on myself with less reluctance ; hoping at the same 
time that this will be the last occasion on which I shall 
have to address you on such a subject, .and that your 
brave sons will be spared to you. 

‘Although the last was the most serious it was not 
the only wound which George received during the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, he was hit by the splinter of a shell 
in the shoulder on the 16th. 

‘Ever my dear Madam, 
‘Yours most faithfully, 


* WELLINGTON. 
‘To Lady Sarah Napier.’ 
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trations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d.; or large 


Paper, 158. 

Life and Works of Albert Diirer. 
By Moriz Txausinc. Edited by F. A. 
Eaton, See. Royal Academy. Illustra: 
tions. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. ‘ 

Life and Works of Sir CHarirs 
Barry, R.A. By Canon Barry, D.D. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 1 58. 


Naval and Military. 


Lives of the Warriors of the 


ath Century. By Sir Epwarp Cust, | 


.C.L. 6 vols. crown 8vo, sos, 


Memoir of Capt. Gill, R.E. 
By Col. Yure. Prefixed to Gill's River 
.of Golden Sand. See p. 8. 


Letters and Journals of F.-M, 
Sir Wa. Gomm, G.C.B., 1799-1815. The 
Helder, Bergen, Copenhagen, Rolla, 
Vimera, Corunna, Walcheren, Busaco, 
Torres Vedras, Fuentes d’Ofior, Albuera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Burgos, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Waterloo, &c. &e. By F.C 
Carr Goma. Portraits, 8yo, ras. 


Napoleon at Fontainebleau and 
Elpa._ Being a Journal of Occurrences 
and Notes of Conversations, &c. By 
Sir Ne Camepety. Portrait. 8vo, 155, 


Life of Belisarius. By Lord 


Mauon. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 





Letters and Journals ‘of the 


Eart of Evcrn, Governor-General of 
India. Edited by Tueopore Wat- 
ROND. 8v0, 14s. 


; Memoirs and Correspondence 


of the Duke of Saldanha, Soldier and 
Statesman, By Conpe DA CARNOTA. 
With Portraitand Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 328. 
Memoir of Sir John Burgoyne. 
By Sir Francis Heap, Post 8vo, 1s. 
Autobiography of Sir John 
Barrow, Bart. Portrait. 8vo, 16s. . 
Private Diary of General Sir 
Rosert Wisow: during Missions and 
Employments with the European Armies 
in rér2-1814. Map. 2 vols. Svaya6s, 
Character, Actions, and Writ- 


ings of Wellington. By Jures Maurat. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
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Legal and 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors 


and Keepirs of the Great Saat. of 
EwGLanp, from the Earliest Times to the 
death of Lord Eldon, 1838 By Lord 
LCAMmPaELL, 10 vols, post 8¥0, 6s. each. 
Lives of the Chief Justices of 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest 
till the death of Lord Tenterden. By 
Lord CAMPBELL. 4 vols. cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 


Life and Letters of Lord 


Campbell. Based on his Autobiography, 
Journals, and Correspondence. Edited 
by Hon, ‘Mrs. HARDCASTLE. With Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 8v0, 30s. 


Life of Lord Lyndhurst, three 


times Lord Chancellor of England. From 
Letters and Papers in possession of 
‘is family, By Sir Taeovons Manzi, 
cB ‘With portraits. 8vo0, 16s. 
Biographia Juridica, A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Judges of 
ngland, fromthe Conquest to 1870. By 
Epwarp Foss. Medium 8yo, 21s. 
Life, Letters, and Journals of 
Sir Cuarres Lyert. Edited by his 


Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lysut. Portraits. 
2 vals, 8vo, 3 


Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 


By Horace Twiss. Portrait. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 2ts, b 
Life of Erasmus Darwin. By 


Cuartes DARWIN. With a Study of his 
Scientific Works by Dr. Krauss. Por- 
trait, 8vay 75. 6d. 


Scientific. 7 ‘ 

Lives of the Engineers. From 
the Earliest Times to the Death of the 
Stephensons. By Samugn -Smices, 
LL.D. 9 Portraits and 340 Woodeus, 
svols. Crown vo, 73. 6d, each, 

Industrial Biography ; or, Iron- 
Workers and Tool-Makers. By SAMUEL 
Smmzs. Post 8vo, és, 


Life of Thomas Edward (Shoe- 
maker, of Banff), Scotch Naturalist, By 
S. Suites. Ilustraied. Crown 8vo, 65. 
James Nasmyth, Engineer : An 
Autobiography. Buited by S. Swites, 
With portrait and go Ilustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


Life of Robert Dick (Baker, of 


Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By 
S. Smiues, Ilustrations, Cr. 8vo, 128. 


Memoir of Sir Roderick Mur- 
CHISON. Professor Geixi#, Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8v0, 308. 

Memoir and Correspondence 
of Caroline Herschel, Portraits, Crown 
8v0, 75. 6d. 

Personal Recollections, from 


Early Life to Old Age. By Mary Somer- 
viLLs, Portrait. Crown 8vo, 128, 


Memorials of John Flint South, 


twice President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital (2841-63). Collected by the 
Rev, Cartes Lert Furor, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 


The Hast Indies, China, &c. 


India in 1880, By Sir RicuarD 
Tempe, Bart. 8v0, 16s. See p. 21. 
The Student's Geography of 
British India—Political and Physical 
By GErorcE Sure, LL.D. Maps. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The River of Golden Sand. 


A Narrative of a Journey through 
China to Burmah. By the late Capt. 
Gill. An Abridged Edition. By E. Cou- 
BORNE Baser. With Memoir and 
Introductory Eseay by Col. H. Yue, 
C.B, With Portraits, Map, and Illustra 
tions, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Travels of Marco Polo. A 
new English version. Illustrated with 
copious Notes. By Col. Yuts, C.B. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. 

A Cruise in the Eastern Seas, 
from the Corea to the River Amur. With 
an Account of Russian Siberia, Japan, 
and Formosa. By Capt. B. W. Bax. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 





A Visit to High Tartary, Var- 
AND, and KasuGar, and ‘over the 
Karakorum Pass. By Robert SHAW. 
Illustrations. 8vo, x65, 

British Burma and its People: 
Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, 
and Religion, By Capt. Forts, Crown 
Bvo, 108. 6d, 


New Japan ; The Land of the 
Rising Sun. By Samust Mossman. 
Map. 8vo, 15s. 

The Satsuma Rebellion. An 
Episode of Modern Japanese History. 


By Aucustus H. Mounszy. Map. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 
Letters from Madras. By a 


Lavy. Post 8vo, 2s. 


Thirteen Years’ Residence at 
the Court of China, in the Service of the 
Emperor. By Father Ripa. Post 8yo, 2s, 

Popular Account of the Man- 


ners and Customs of India. By Rev. 
Cas. ACLAND. Post 8¥0, 28. . 
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Journey tothe Source of the 
River Oxus, by the Indus, Kabul, and 
Badakhshan, “By Capt. Woon. With 
the Geography of the Valley of the Oxus, 
by Col Yutz, Map. &vo, r2s. 


The Golden Chersonese and 
the Way Thither. By Isapexta L. Bip 
(Mrs. Bisuor). With Map and Illustra- 
tions, Post 8vo, 748. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 
Including Visits to the Aborigines of 
Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé, 
By Isanauca L. Bieb. Map and lilus- 
trations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 245. 


Japan ; Its History, Traditions, 
and Religions, By ‘Sir E. 3. Reep, 
K.C.B. “With Map and Tilustrations, 
2 vols. Byo, 28s. 


Africa—Egynt. 
The Wild Tribes of the Soudan: 


An Account of ‘Travel and Sport chiefly 
in the Basé Country. Being Personal 
Experiences and Adventures during 
‘Three Winters in the Soudan, By F: 
L. James. With Maps, ¢o [llustrations, 
and 6 Etchings. Medium 8vo, 21s, 

A Popular Account of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s Travels and Adventures in 
South Africa, 1840-56. Lllustrations. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. * 

A Popular Account of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi, 
Lakes Shiewa and Nyassa, 1858-64. 
Illustrations. "Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals 
in CenTRAL Arnica, 1865-73. By Rev. 
Horace Water. Illustrations. 2vols. 
.Bv0, 158, 

Livingstonia ; Journal of Ad- 
ventures in Exploring Lake Nyassa, and 
Establishing a Settlement there. By E. 
D. Youne, R.N. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Journey to Ashango Land, and 
Further Penetration into Equatorial 
Africa. By P, B. pu Cram, Htas- 
trations. vo, 215, 2 : 

Adventures and Discoveries 
among the Lakes and Mountains of 
Eastern Africa. By Captain Euton 
4nd H. B. Correrrit. With Map and 
Llustrations. 8vo, 2x5. 

Wanderings South of the Atlas 
Mountains, in the Great Sahara. By 
Canon TrisTRAM. IIlustrations. Post 

BVO, 158. : 

Six Months in Ascension. An 
‘Unscientific Account of a Scientific Ex- 
pedition. By Mrs. Git. Map. Crown 
8vo. 


s. 
A Regidence in Sierra Leone, 


described from a Journal kept on the 
Spot. Bya Lapy. Post 8vo, 33. 6d. 


Five Years’ Adventures.in the 
far Interior of S. Africa with the Wild 
Beasts of the Forests. By R. Gorpon 
Cumin. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Recollections of Fighting and 
Hunting in South. Africa, 1834-67. By 

Sen. Sir Joun Bisset, C.B. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 145. 

Egypt after the War, &c. By 
Vinurers STUART. See . 79. 

The Country of the Moors. A 
Journey from Tripoli in Barbary to the 
‘Holy City of Kairwan. By Epwarp 
Ras. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 128, 

British Mission to Abyssinia. 
With Notices of the Countries traversed. 


By Hormuzp Rassam.  Hlustrations. 
2 Vols. 30s. ce 
Sport in Abyssinia. By Earl 


of Mayo. Illustrations, Crown Bvo, 2s. 
Abyssinia during a Three 
Years’ Residence. By Mansrretp Par- 
xvNs. Woodcuts. Bose Bvo, 75. 6d, 
Adventures in the Libyan De- 
sert. By B. Sr. Joun, Post 8vo, 28, 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 
and the Holy Land. By Captains Irby 
and MANGi.es. Post 8vo, 28. ; 
The Cradle of the Blue Nile. 
A t to the Court of King John of 
Ethiopia. By E. A. pe Cosson. 
trations, 2 vols, post 8vo, 278. 
An Account of the Manners 
and Customs af the Modern Egyptians. 
By Eowarn Wa, Lang. * Woodcuts. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 125. 
Madagascar Revisited; De- 
scribing the Persecutions endured by the 
Christian Converts. By Rey. W. Euuis, 
Tilustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


Illus- 





Mediterranean—Greece, 
Turkey in Europe. 


Travels in Asia Minor: 
With Antiquarian Researches and Disco- 
veries, and {lustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Archzology. By H. Van Len- 
NEP, Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 248, 

Troja, Iios, Mycenz, &c. By 
Dr. ScHLIEMANN. Seep. 18 

Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, Temples, &c. By Gen. pt 
CxsvoLa. Mliustrations, Medium 8vo, 


50s. 

Buigaria before the War: a 
Seven Years’ Experience of European 
Turkey and its Inhabitants, By H.C. 
Barxury. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Between the Danube and the 
Black Sea; or, Five Years in Bulgaria. 
By H.C. Barney. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Researches in the Highlands 
of Turkey. By Rey. H. ¥, Tozer. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on the Geography of 
Greece. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. Map. 
Post 8vo, 98. . 

Twenty Years’ Residence 
among the Bulgarians, Greeks, Albani- 
ans, Turks, and Armenians. By a Con- 
sul’s Wife, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2x8. 

Reminiscences of Athens and 


the Morea, during Travels in Greece. 
By Lord Carnaxvon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Asia, Syria, Holy Land. 


England and Russia in the East. 
‘A Series of Papers on the Political and 
Geographical Condition of Central Asia. 

_By Sir H. Rawiinson. Map. 8vo, 128. 

Siberia in Asia. A Visit to 
the Valley of the Yenesay in East Siberia. 
With Description of the Natural History, 

. Migration of Birds, &c. By Henry 
Sresonm. With Map and 60 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 148. | 

The Caucasus, Persia and Tur- 
key in Asia. A journey to ‘Tabreez, 
Kurdistan, down the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates to Nineveh and Babyloa, and 
xeross the Desert to Palmyra.” “By 
Baron Turecmann, lustrations, 
vols, post 8vo, 18s, 

Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of Persia, By Sir Jonn Ma- 

_CoLM, Post 8vo, gs. 6d. ‘ 

Sinai and Palestine ; in Con- 
nection with their History. By Dean 
STANLEY. Plans. Bvo, 145. 

The Bible in the Holy Land. 
Extracts: from the above Work Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8¥0, 25. 6d. 

Researches in the Holy Land 
in 1838 and 1852. By E. Rostnson, 
D.D. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 425, 

Damascus, Palmyra, Lebanon ; 
with Travels among the Giant Cities of 
Bashan and the Hauran. By Rev. J. L. 
Porter. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 73. 6d. 

Nineveh and its Remains. 
‘With an Account of a Visit to the Chal- 
dean Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yezedis_or Devil Worshippers, &c. By 
Sir H. Lavagp. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Bvo, 36s. oF post Bvo, 73. 6d. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; a Nar- 
rative of a Second Expedition to the 
Ruins of Assyria, with Travels in Ar- 
menia. By Sir H. Lavarp.  Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, 21s. + or post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

The Jordan, the Nile, Red Sea, 
Lake of Gennesareth, etc. The Cruise 
of the Rob Roy in Palestine, Egypt, &c. 
By Joun Maccrecor. _ Illustrations. 





The Land of Moab. Travels 


and Discoveries on the East Side of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. By Canon 
Tristram. Ilustrations. "Cr. 8vo, 158 

The Bedouins of the Euphrates 
Valley. By Lady Anne Buunt, Ilus- 
trations. 2 vols. crown Bvo, 24s. 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the 
Cradle of the Arab Race, and a Visit 
to the Court of the Arab Emir. By Lady 
Anne Biunt. With Illustrations. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

Visits to the Monasteries of the 


Levant. the Hon, Roserr Curzon 
(Lord Zouche). With Illustrations. Post 
Bvo, 78. 6d. 


Australia, Polynesia, &c. 


Winters Abroad: Some Infor- 
mation respecting Places visited by the 
Author on Account of his Health. In- 
tended for the Use and Guidance of In- 
valids. By R,H. Orrsr, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. Australia: Melbourne, 
Tasmania, Sydney, Queensland; the 
Riverina, Algiers, Egypt, Cape of Good 
Hope, Davos. ‘ 

Discoveries in New Guinea. 
A Cruise in Polynesia, and Visits to 
Torres Straits, etc. By Capt. Morespy. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 155. 


The Gardens of the Sun; or a 
Naturalist's Journal on the Mountains 
and in the Forests and Swamps of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago. By 
F. W. Bursincs. With Hlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 145. 

A Boy’s Voyage Round the 
World. Edited by Samuey Smites. 
Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 6s. é 

Hawaiian Archipelago; Six 
Months among the Palm Groves, Coral 
Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Saxowicn 
Istanps. By Isabetta Burp. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Ride Through the Disturbed 
Districts of New Zeacanp at the time of 
the Rebellion. By Hon. H. Mranr. 
Ulustrations. 8vo, 12s. 

Typee and Omoo; or the 
Marquesas and South Sea Islanders. By 
H. Metviure, 2 vols. past 8vo, 75. 

Notes and Sketches of New 


South Wales. By Mrs, Mrrepitn. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 


America, West Indies, Arctic 
Regions, 


Mexico To-Day: A Country 
with a Great Future. With a Glance at 
the Prehistoric Remains and Mhtiquities 
of the Montezumas. By T. U. Brocke- 

With 28 Coloured Plates and 37 
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“Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By Gzorce F. Ruxton. Post 
8vo, 38. 6d 

A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains, By Isaventa Burp. Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo, 7s. 64. ; 

Pioneering in South Brazil. 
Three Years of Forest and Prairie Life 
‘By T. P. Bice Wirner. Illustrations. 
a'vols, Crown 8vo, 245. 

Voyage of a Naturalist roundthe 
World. By Cuas. Darwin. Post 8vo, os. 

The Naturalist on the River 
Amazon, with Adventures during 
Eleven Years of Travel. By H. W. 
Bares. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Voyage up the River Amazon 
and a visit to Para. By Witiiam H. 
Epwarps. Post 8vo, 2s. 7 

The Patagonians ; Wanderings 
over Untrodden Ground from the Straits 
of Magellan to the Rio Negro. By Capt. 
Musras, Tlustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Voyage of the “Fox” in the 
Arctic Seas, and the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Com- 
Pantone. By Sir Lzorotp M‘Cuiinrock. 
llustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Perils of the Polar Seas. True 


Stories of Arctic Discovery and Adven- 
ture. By Mrs, Cuiswoun,  Hlustrations, 
Small 8vo, 65. ye 
Communistic Societies of the 
Unirep States; their Creeds, Social 


Practices, and Present Condition. By 
C. Noxpuorr. Illustrations. 8vo, 158. 

, Hurope. 
The White Sea Peninsula. A 


Journey to the White Sea. By Epwarp 
Rae. With Map, x2 Etchings, and 14 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 158. 


Summer Travelling in Iceland. 
The Narrative of Two Journeys across 
the Island by Unfrequented Routes. 
With Hints fora Tour, By Joun Coes. 
With a Chapter on Askja by E. D, Mor- 
GAN, Map and Ilustrations. - 8vo, 18s. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland, With descriptions of the 
Inner Life of the People, their Manners, 
Customs, Primitive Antiquities, etc. By 
Paut B. pu Cwattv. Map and 235 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 36s. 

Etchings on the Mosel: a 
Series of 20 Plates, with Descriptive Let- 
terpress. By Ennest Gzorce. Folio, 425. 

Twenty Years in the Wild 
Weg of Ireland ; or, Life in Connaught. 
By Mrs, Houstoun, Crown 8vo, 95. 
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Etchings from the Loire and 
South of France. In a Series of Twenty 
Plates, with Descriptive Text. By 
Exnest GEorcE. Folio, 42s, 

Rambles among the Hills; or, 
Walks on the Peak of Derbyshire and 
in the South Downs, By L, J. Jen- 
NinGS. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 

The Ascent of the Matterhorn. 


By Epwarp Wuvarer. zoo Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, ros. 6d. 


A Month in Norway. By J. G. 


Hoiuway. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


Letters from the Shores of the 
Baltic. By aLan¥, Post 8vo, as. 
Letters from High Latitudes : 

An Account of a Yacht Voyage to Ice- 
land, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, By 
Lord Durrerin. Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. i 
The Bible in Spain; or, the 
Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman in the Peninsula, 
By Gzorce Borrow, Post 8vo, 58. | 
The Gypsies of Spain; their 
Manners, Customs, Religion, and Lan- 
guage, By Gero. Borrow. Post 80, 55, 
Gatherings from Spain. By 
RicHARD Forp. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Bubbles from the Brunnen of 


Nassau. By Sir Francis Heap, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


General Geography and 
Travels, 


A History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy among the Grecks and Romans, 
from the Earliest Ages. By E. H, Bun- 
BURY. 2 vols, 8vO, 215. 

The Journal of a Lady’s Travels 
Round the World: Including Visits to 
Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, 
the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver's 
Island, etc, By F. D. Brinars. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 158. 

Sunny Lands and Seas: A 
Cruise Round the World. Including 
India, the Straits Settlements, Maniila, 
China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, and 
California. By Huu Witkinson. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 128. i 

Art of Travel; or, Hints on 
the Shifts and Contrivances available 
in Wild Countries. By Francis GALTON. 
Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greekand Roman 
Geography. 2 vols. royal 8v0, 568. 


Atlas of Ancient Geography. 
See p. 30. 
Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
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HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Foreign. 
Handbook—Holland and Bel- 


gium, Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 6s, 

Handbook—North Germany; 
the Rhine, the Black Forest, the Hartz, 
Tharingerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Rigen, the Giant Mountains, Taunus, 
Odenwald, Elass, and  Lothringen. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 10s. 


Handbook-—Switzerland ; The 


Alps of Savoy and Piedmont. Maps 
and Plans, in ‘Two Parts. Post 8vo, 10s. 


Handbook—-South Germany ; 
‘Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, 
Siyria, Hungary, the Danube, etc. Maps 
and Plans, Post 8vo, 10s. 

Handbook—France, Part I. 
Normandy, Prittany, The French Alps, 
the Loire, Seine, Garonne, ‘and Pyrenees. 
Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Handbook—France. Part IT. 


Auvergne, the Cevennes, Burgundy, the 
Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Arles, Marseilles, the French Alps, Al- 
sace, Lorraine, Champagne, etc. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Handbook—Paris and its En- 
virons. Maps and Plans.  r6mo, 38. 6d. 


Handbook — Mediterranean : 
Its principal Islands, Cities, Seaports, 
Harbours, and Borderlands. With nearly 
so Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 


Handbook—Algeriaand Tunis ; 


Algiers, Constantin, Oran, Atlas Mts., 
ete. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, ros. 
Handbook — Spain ; Madrid, 
‘The Castiles, Basque, Asturias, Galicia, 
Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Grane 
ada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, ‘Balearic | Islands,’ Maps 

and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 


Handbook—Portugal ; Lisbon, 
Oporto, Cintra, ete. Map. Post 8vo, r2s. 
Handbook—North Italy; Pied- 
mont, Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, 


Modena, and Romagna, Maps and 
Plans, Post 8va, 10s. 


Handbook—Central Italy; Tus- 
cany, Florence, Lucca, Umbria, The 
Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
Maps and Plans, Post Svo, 108. 

Handbook—Egypt ; the Nile, 
Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, 
Thebes, Suez Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, 
The Oases, the Fyoom. Map and Plans. 
In Two Parts. Post 8vo, 155. 

Handbook — Greece; Ionian 
Islands, Athens. Peloponnesns, AZgzan 








Handbook—Rome and its En. 
virons, Map and Plans, Post 8vo, ros. 
Handbook— South Italy; 


Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, 
‘Abruzzi, Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo, ros. 
Handbook—~Turkey in Asia; 
Constantinople, The Bosphorus, Brousa, 
Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
the Seven Churches, the Black Sea, 


Armenia, - Mesopotamia, Maps and 
Plans, Post 8vo, 155. 
Handbook—Denmark; Sles- 


wig-Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Ice- 
Jand. Mapsand Plans, Post 8vo. 


Handbook—Sweden; Stock- 


holm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the Shores of 
the Baltic, etc. Mapsand Pians. Post 8vo, 
Handbook—Norway ; Christi- 
ania, Bergen, Trondhjem, the Fjelds, 
Iceland. Mapsand Plans. ’Post 8vo, 9s. 
Handbook—Russia; St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Poland, Finland, The 
Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central 
Asia. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 18s, 
Handbook—Bombay, Poonah, 
Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Indore, Surat, Bar- 
oda, Ahmedabad, Somaauth, Kurrachee, 
etc.” Map and Plans. Post 8v0, 158. 
Handbook—Madras, Trichino- 
oli, Madura, Tinnevelly, Tuticorin, 
Bangalore, Mysore, the Nilgiris, Wynaad, 
Ootacamund, Calicut, Hyderabad, 
Ajanta, Elura Caves, ete. Maps and 
Pians. Post 8vo, 158. : 
Handbook—Bengal, Calcutta, 
Orissa, British Burmah, Darjiling, Dacca, 
Patna, Gaya, Benares, N.-W. Provinces, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, J.ucknow, Agra, 
Gwalior, Naini, ‘Val, Delhi, Khatmandu, 
etc, Maps and Plaas. Post 8vo, 20s. 


Handbook— The Punjab. 


Amraoti, Indore, Ajmir, Jaypur, Rohtak, 
Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, 
Kalu, Simla, Sialkot, Peshawar, Rawul 
Pindi, Attock, Karachi, Sibi, etc. Maps. 


258, 
Handbook—HolyLand; Sinai, 
Edom and the Syrian Deserts, Jeru- 
salem, Petra, Damascus,‘and Palmyra, 
Maps and Plans, Post &vo, 20s. 
Travelling Map of Palestine, 
Mounted and ina Case. 125. 
Tokio, 


Handbook —Japan. 
Kisto, Ozaka, Hakodate, Nagasaki, and 
other Cities.” With an Account of the 
most Interesting Parts of the Main Is- 
Jand ; and of the Ascents of the Princi- 














al Mountains; and Descripsions of 
Pemples. With Historical Notes and 
Legends. By Exnest M. Sarow, 
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Languages. 
Handbook Dictionary: Eng- 


lish, French, and German.” Containing 
all the words and idiomatic phrases likely 
to be required by a traveller. Bound in 
leather. 16mo, 6s. 


Handbook — Travel Talk ;— 
English, French, German, and Italian. 
16mo, 38. 6d. 5 


English. 


Handbook—London as it is. 
Map and Plans. x6mo, 38. 6d. 
Handbook—Environs of Lon- 
don, within 20 miles round of the Metro 
polis. 2 vols, Post Bvo, 215. 
Handbook—England & Wales. 
Condensed in one Volume. Forming 
& Companion to Bradshaw's Railway 
Tables. Map. Post 8vo, 108. 
Handbook—Eastern Counties ; 
Chelmsford, Harwich, Colchester, Mal- 
don, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowe- 
stoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer. Map 


and Plans. Post 8vo, 128. 
Handbook — Kent; Canter- 
bury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 
Chatham. Map and Plans, Dost 8vo, 


75. 6d. : 

Handbook—Sussex ; Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Chichester, ‘astings, 
Lewes, Arundel, etc. Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook—Surrey and Hants; 
Kingston, Croydon, “Reigate, Guild- 
ford, Dorking, Boxhill, - Winchester, 
“Southampton, Kew Forest, Portsmouth, 
Isle of Wight. Maps and Plans. Post 
BVO, ros. 


Handbook—Berks, Bucks, and 


Oxon; Windsor, Eton, Reading, Ayles- 
bury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the 
Thames. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, gs. 


Handbook—Wilts, Dorset, and 
Somerset ; Salisbury, Stonehenge, Chi 
enham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, 
ath, Bristol, etc. Map. Post 8vo, ras. 
Handbook—Devon; Exeter, 
Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, 
+ Teignmonth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor: 
quay. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Handbook—Cornwall ; Laun- 


ceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The Li- 
zard, Land’s End. Maps. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Handbook—Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester ; Cirencester, Chelt- 
enham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, 
Evesham. Map. _ Post 8vo. 
Handbook — North Wales; 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snow- 
don, Lianberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, 
Conway. Map. Post 8ve, 7s. 





Handbook — South Wales; 
Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, Vale of 
Neath, Pembroke, Carmasthen, Tenby, 
Swansea, the Wye. Map. Post 8vo, 75. 

Handbook—Derby, Notts, Lei- 
cester, and Stafford ; Matlock, Bakewell, 
Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hard- 
wick, Dovedale, Ashbourn, Southwell, 
Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, 
Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lich= 
ficid, Tamworth. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Handbook—Shropshire & Che- 


shire, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Maps and Plans, 
Post 8vo, 6s, * 


Handbook—Lancashire; War- 


rington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, Lancaster, 
Southport, Blackpool. Map. Post 8vo, 


75. 6 

Handbook—Northamptonshire 
and Rutland; Northampton, Peter- 
borough, ‘Towcester, Daventry, Market 
Harborough, Kettering, Wallingborough, 
‘Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oak” 
ham. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook—Yorkshire ; Don- 


caster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Mapand Plans, 
Post 8vo, 128, 


Handbook—Durham and 


Northumberland; Newcastle, Darling 
ton, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartle- 
pool, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick, Tyne. 
mouth, Alnwick.’ Map. ” Post 8v0, 95. 

Handbook—-Westmorland and 
Cumberland ; Lancaster, Furness Abbey, 
Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Conis- 
ton, Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Care 
lise, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8vo. 

Travelling Map of the Lake 
District, 3s. 6d. f 
Handbook—Scotland ; Edin- 
burgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arram, 
The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Cale= 
donian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
Ross, and’ Su d. “Maps and Plans. 

Post 8vo, 98. 


Handbook—Ireland ; Dublin, 


Belfast, The Giant’s Causeway, Bantry, 
Glengariff, etc,, Donegal, Galway, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Kil- 
larney. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo, 10s. 
{Un preparation. 
Handbook—Herts, Beds, War- 


wick. Map. Post 8vo., 
Handbook — Huntingdon and 
Lincoln, Map. Post 8vo. 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Handbook — Southern Cathe-: Handbook — Northern Cathe- 


drals. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, Chiches- 
ter, and St. Albans. Illustrations. 2 
vols, Crown 8vo, 368. 

Handbook-— Eastern © Cathe- 
drals. Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Nor- 
wich, and Lincoln, Iiustrations. Crown 
8vo, 218. + 

Handbook — Western Cathe- 
drals. Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illus- 
trations. ‘Crown 8yo, 16s. 


drals. York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manckester. Iifustrations. 
avols. ‘Crown 8va, 215. 


Handbook—Welsh Cathedrals. 
Llandaff, St, David’s, Bangor, and St. 
Asaph's. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 158: 


Handbook—St. Alban’s Cathe- 


dral. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Handbook—St. Paul’s.  Iilus- 


trations, Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Speaker's Commentary on 
Tue Bree, Explanatory and Critical, 
With a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and Clergy of the “Anglican 
Church. Edited by Canon Cook, Med- 
um 8vo, Old Test.: 6 vols., 1358. 
New Test. : 4vols., 94s. See 2. 2, ante, 

The Apocrypha; with a Com- 
mentary, Explanatory and Critical, by 
various writers. Edited by Professor 
H. Wacs, D.D._2 Vols, Medium 8vo. 
Uniform with the Speaker's Commentary. 

The New Testament : Edited, 
with a short Practical Commentary, by 
Archdeacon Cuurton and Bishop Basti 
Jonzs, With zoo Illustrations. 2 vols: 
Crown 8vo, 275, 


The Student's Edition of the 
Speaker's Commentary on the Bible. 
By J.M, Futter, M.A. 4 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 
(78. bd. each. Sea inside of Wrapper. 

Dictionary of the Bible; its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. By various "Writers. 
Edited by Dr. Wat. SmrrH. Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8vo, 1058, 

Concise Bible Dictionary, For 
the use of Students and Families. Con- 
densed from the above. Maps and 300 
Illustrations, 8vo, 218. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary ; for 
Schools and Young Persons. Abridged 
from the above. Maps and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, 75. 6d. r 

Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
QUITIES ; comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Dr. We. Smirx, 
and Archdeacon CuzzTHam. Illustra 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, £3: 13:6. 

Church Dictionary. By Dean 
‘Hook. 8vo, 265. t3.: . 
Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines ; from the Times of the Apostles 
to the’Age of Charlemagne. Edited by 

Dr. Wat, Swot and 








Wacr, D.D. | 


A Dictionary:of Hymnology ; 
A Companion to existing Hymn Books. 
Setting forth the Origin and History of 
the Hymns in the most Popular Hymnals, 
together with Biographical Notices of 
their Authors and Translators, and their 
Sources and Origins. By Rev. Joun 
Junian. 8yo. 


See Srupents' MANvats, ff. 26, 27. 


History of Latin Christianity, 
including that of the Popes to the Ponti- 
ficate of Nicnoras V. By Dean MiL- 
MAN. 9 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. 

Some of the Chief Facts in the 
Life of our Lord; and the Authority of 
the Evangelical ‘Narratives. Lectures 
preached in St. James's, Westminster. 
By Henry Wace, D.D. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Book of Common Prayer ; 
with Historical Notes. With Initial 
Letters; Vignettes, etc. 8vo, 185. 

A Book of Family Prayers: Se- 
lected from the Liturgy of the English 


Church, With Preface. By CHARLES 
E. Poitock. x6mo, 3s. 6d. 


Signs and Wonders in the Land 


of Ham, With Ancient and Modern 
Paratlels and Illustrations, By Rev. T. 
S. Mituncton. Woodcuts. &vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Talmud: Selected Ex- 


tratts, chiefly Illustrating the Teaching 
of the Bible, Withan Introduction, By 
Bishop BARCLAY, Illustrations. 8vo, 145. 


History of the Christian Church 
from the Apostolic Age to the Reforma- 
tion, A.D. 64-1817. By Canon Rosert- 
son. 8 vols. post vo, 6s, each. 

Undesigned Scriptural Coinci- 
dences in the Old and New Testaments ; 
a Test of their Veracity. By Rew. J. J. 
Buiunt. Post 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Christian Church 


in the First Three Centuries, By Rev. 


in Religion and Theology. 
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The Parish Priést; His Duties, 
Acquirements, and Obligations, By Rev. 
J. f. Brunt.’ Post 8vo, 65. 


Biblical. Researches in Pales- 


tine and the Adjacent Regions. A Jour- 
nai. of Travels and Researches, With 
Historical Illustrations. Epwarp 
Rosinson, D.D. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


Should the Revised New Testa- 
ment be Authorised? By Sir Epmunp 
Buckert, Q.C. Post 8vo, 65. 

The Revision Revised. Three 
Articles Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review: (I.) The New Greek Text: 
(iL) The New English Version ; {I1I.) 
Westcott and Hort’s Textuat Theory. 
With a Reply to Bishop Ellicott. By 
Joun W. Burcon, B.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. 8vo, r45. . 

The Revised Version of the 
Three First Gospels, Considered in its 
Bearings upon the Record of our Lord’s 
Words and Incidents in His Life. By 
Canon F. C. Cook, _ 8v0, 9s. 

The Origins of Language and 
Religion. Considered in Five Essays. 

F.C. Cook, M.A. 8v0, 158. 


at anon x 5 

Psalms of David; with Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical. By Dean 
Jounson, Canon Extiott, and Canon 
Cook. Medium 8vo, ros. 6d. 

The Gospel According to St. 
John. With Notes and Dissertations by 
Canon B. F. Westcort, D.D. Medium 
8v0, ros. 6d. 2 

Manual of Family Prayer; ar- 
ranged onacard. 8vo, 2s. 

The First Principles of the Re- 
formation, Illustrated in the Ninety-five 
Theses and the Three Primaty Works of 
Martin Luther. “Edited, with Theolo- 
gical and Historical Introductions. By 
Henry Wack, D.D., and Professor 
Bucunzim, King’s Coll., London. With 
Portrait. 8yo, ras. 


Church and the Age: a Series 
of Essays on the Principles and Pre- 
sent Position of the Anglican Church. 
By variotia Writers. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


The Synoptic Gospels,—The 
Death of Christ,--The Worth of “Life,— 
Design in Nature, atid other Essays. 
By Archbishop THomson. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 


Companions for the Devout 
Life. Lectures delivered at St. James’s 
Church. 1875-76. Post 8v0, 65. 

Classic Preachers of the Eng- 
lish Church, 

First Serres. 1877. Donne, Barrow, 
South, Beveridge, Wilson, Butler. With 
In@@oduction. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Seconp Serres. 3878. Bull, Hors- 
ley, Taylor, Sanderson, Tillotson, An- 





E) 

Masters in English Theology. 
Lectures delivered at King’s College. 
London, By Canon Barry, Dean of St 
Paul's, Prof. Puumrtre, Canons WEST- 
corr and Farrar, and Archdeacon 
CreeTHam. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

By 


Essays on Cathedrals. 


various Authors, Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Dean Howson. 8vo, 125. 


The Cathedral: its Necessary 
Place in the Life and Work of the 
Church. By the Archbishop of CANTER: 
BURY. Crown 8v0, 68. 


The Gallican Church. From 
the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, to the 
Revolution, With an introduction. By 
W.H.Jurvis, Portraits, 2 vols..8vo, 285, 


Continuity of Scripture, as 
declared by the Testimony of Our Lord 
and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
By Lord HaTuErtey. 2s, 6d. 


Bible Lands: their Modern 
Customs and Manners, illustrative of 


Scripture. By Henry Van LExner, 
D.D, Illustrations. 8yo, 21s, 

The Shadows of a Sick Room. 
With Preface by Canon Lippon. 
x6mo, 2s. 6d. esa 

An Argument for the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. From “Le Christian- 
isme et les temps presents.” By Apse 
Em. Boucaup. ranslated by C. L. 
CurriE, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Witness of the Psalms to 
Christ and Christianity. ‘The Bampton 
Lectures for 1876. By the Bishop of 
Derry. 8vo, 148. ae 

Treatise on the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. By Canon 
Moziey. With Index and Analysis. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. Ge 

Foundations of Religion in the 
Mind and Heart of Man. By Sir Jouw 
Byes. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Hymns adapted to the Church 
Service. By Bp. Hepar. r6mo, 16. 6d. 


The Nicene and Apostles’ 
Cares. With some account of “The 
Greed of St.’ Athanasius.” By Canon 
Swamson. vo, 16s. 


Religious Thought and Life 


in India. An Account of the Religions 
of the Indian Peoples, based on a Life's 
Study of their Literature. By Monter 
‘Wittiams, Professor of Sanskrit at Ox- 
ford. Part I. Vedism, Brahmanism, and 
Hinduism. 8vo, x8s. 
Part U1. Buddhisin, Jainism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Islam, Indian Christianity. 
Cis Un the Press, 
Christian Institutions ; Essays 
on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Dean 
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Epistles of St. Paul to the 


Corinthians. The Greek Text; with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, By 
Dean STANLEY. 8vo, 18s. 


Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Cuurc. By Dean STANLEY. 
With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lectures on the History of*the 


Ewe Cuurcu, from the time of Abra- 
am to the Christian Era. By Dean 
Stantgy. Maps and Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 


Sermons preached during the 
Tour of the Prince of Wales in the East. 
By Dean Srayuny, With Notices of 
the Localities visited, 8vo, gs. 

Sermons Preached in West- 
minster Abbey on Public Occasions. By 
the late Dean Staniey. 8vo, 128. 

The Jesuits: their Constitu- 
tion and Teaching ; an Historical Sketch. 
By W. C. CarTwriHT.  8vo, 9s. 

Life in the Light of God’s 
Word, ByArchbp.THomson. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Sermons preached in Lincoln’s- 
Tha. By Canon Cook. 8vo, gs. 

Benedicite; or, Song of the 
Three Children, Being Illustrations of 
the Power, Beneficence,and Design mani- 
fested by the Creatorin His Works. ByG. 
C. CutLp Cuapiin, M.D. Post 8vo, 6s. 





Life in Faith. School Sermons. 
By T. W. Jux-Biaxe, D.D. Small 
Bvo, 38. 6d. ieee 

A History of Christianity, from 
the Birth’ of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Dean Mitman. 3 vols. post 8vo, 128. 

History of the Jews, from the 
garliest period, continued to Modern 
‘Times. By Dean MimAN, 3 vols. post 
Bv0, 128. 

A Smaller Scripture History of 
the Old and New Testaments, Edited by 
Dr. W. SwitH. Maps and W:< odeuts. 
r6mo, 3s. 6d. ‘| 

Sermons preached at Lincoln’s- 
Inn. By Archbp. THOMSON. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions 
in Religion, By the Right Hon. W, E. 
Grapstone. Containing ‘The Vatican 
Decrees—Vaticanism—Speeches of Pius 
LIX. Bvo, 78. 6d. + 2 

Eight Months at Rome, during 
the Vatican Council, with a Daily Ac 


count of the Proceedings, By PomPonio 
Leto. 8yo, ras. 


Worship in the Church of 


Enctanp. By A. J. B, Beresrorp- 
Hope. 8vo, 98.3 or, Popular Edition, 


8v0, 25. 6d, 
Worship and Order. By A. J. 
8y0, 9s. 


B. Berzsrorp-Horz, M.P, 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, ETC. 





Science. 


Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences. By Mary Somerviuta. New 
Edition revised. Plates. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Molecular and Microscopic 
Science. By Mary Somervitix, Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 215. me 

Tronclad Ships; their Qualities, 
Performances, and Cost, with Chapters 
on Turret Ships, Rams, etc. By Sir E. 

_J. Regn, K.C.B. Ilustrations. 8vo, x28, 

Six Months in Ascension ; 
an Unscientific Account of a Scientific 
Expedition. By Mrs. Girt. Map. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Admiralty Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry, prepared for the use 
of Officers, and “Travellers in General. 
Map. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d._ . 

Reports of the British Associa- 
Tion for the Advancement of Science, 
from 1831 to the present time. 8vo. 

Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest ; or, the First Principles 
of Natural Philosophy explained by aid 
of the Toys and Sports of Youth. By 





Metallurgy ; The Art of Ex- 


tracting Metals from their Ores. By 
Jous Percy. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
Fuet, Woon, Prat, Coat, &e. 308. 
LEAD, and Part of SinveR. 308. 
Sitver and Gop. 368, 


The Manufacture of Russian 
Sheet-iron, By Jorn Percy, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A Manual of Naval Architec- 


ture for the Use of Officers of the 
Royal Navy, Mercantile Marine, Yachts- 
men, Shipbuilders, and others.” By W. 
H. Wuire. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, 24s. 
Hydrographical Surveying. A 
Description of the Means and Methods 
Employed in Constructing Marine Charts, 
By Capt. W, J. L. Wiarton, RN. 


With illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

Walks in the Regions of Science 
and Faith; Essays by the Bishop of Car- 
Liste. Crown 8v0. 78. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Ship- 
Building in Tron and Steel. By Sir E, 


- Reep, K.C.B., M.P. Second and 
evised Edition. With Plans and Wood- 
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Natural Philosophy ; an, Intro- 
duction to the study of Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, and Sound ; 
with numerous Examples,’ By Samvet 
Newra. Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Mathematical Examples. A 
Graduated Seties of Elementary Exam- 
ples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 

rigonometry,. and Mechanics, By 
Samugt Newru, Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


bY 


Patterns for Turning; to be 
cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck, By W. H. Even 
stows. Illustrations, Small gto, 15. 

Elements of Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics, with numerous. Ex- 
amples. By. Samuen News. Small 
Bvo, 8s. 6d. : 

The Freedom of Science in the 
Modern State. By RuporF Vircuow. 
Fep. 8vo, a8, 


Natural History and Medicine. 


Siberia in Asia. A Visit to the 
Valley of the Yenesay in Kast Siberia. 
With Description of the Natural History, 
Migration of Birds, &c. By Haney 
Seevoum. Map and Illustrations. 
Crown Bv0, 145. : 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist 
(Lfuomas Epwarp). By S. Saves. 
Niustrations, Post 8vo, 6, 

The Cat; an Introduction to 
the Study of Backboned Animals, espe- 
cially Mammals. By St, GeorGe Miv- 
ART. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo, 30s. 

Lessons from Nature ; as mani- 
fested in Mind and Matter, By Sr. 
Grorce Mivart, F.R.S.  8vo, 158. 

The Origin of Species, by 
Mrans or NATURAL SELECTION j or the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. By CHARLES Darwin. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Voyage of a Naturalist; a 
Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries 
visited during a Voyage round the 
World, By Cartes Darwin. Ilus- 
trations. ‘Bost 8vo, 9s. 

Variation of Animals and Plants 
unper Domestication. By C. Dar- 
WIN, Illustrations, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 188. 

The Various Contrivances by 
which Orcnips are Fertitisep by 
Insects, By CHARLES Darwin. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, gs. 


The Effects of Cross and Self 
Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By Cwartes Darwin. Crown 8vo, x25. 

Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals. By Cuarves 
Darwin. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Descent of Man and Selection 


in Relation to Sex. By Cartes 
Darwin, Illustrations. Crown &vo, 9s. 
Insectivorous Plants. By 


Cyartes Darwin. Post 8vo, 14s. = 
The Movements and Habits 


of Climbing Plants By Cuas. DARWIN. 





The Different Forms of Flowers 
on Plants of the same Species. By 
Ciarves Darwin. Woodcuts, Crown 
8y0, 108. 6d, 


The Power of Movement in 
Plants. By Cuarres Darwin, assisted 


by Francis Darwin.  Woodcuts. 
Crown 8v9, 158. 


The Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms. 
With Observations on their Habits. 
Cuartes Darwin. Woodcuts. 
8¥0, 95. 


Facts and Arguments for Dar- 


win. By Fritz Muiter. Illustrations. 
Post 8yo, 6s, 


Geographical Handbook of all 
the known Ferns, with Tables to show 
their Distribution. By K. M. Lyeut, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Gardens of the Sun ; or, a 
Naturatist’s Journal on the Mountains 
and in the Forests and Swamps of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago. By 
F. W. Bursroce. With Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, 148. . 
Harvest of the Sea. An Ac- 
With 


count of the British Food Fishes. 
Sketches of Fisheries and Fisher-Folk. 
By James G. BerTRAm. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, gs. 


By 
Post 


Household Surgery ; or, Hints _ 


for Emergencies. By Jonn F. Sours. 
‘With new Preface and Additions. Wood- 
cuts, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Winters Abroad: Some Infor- 


mation Respecting Places Visited by the 
Author on Account of his Health. In- 
tended for the Use and Guidance of In- 
valids. By R.H. Orrsr, M.A. Crown 
8v0, 75. 6d. 


Kirkes’ Handbook of Physio- 


logy. By W. Morzant Baxmr. 
420 Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 148. 


Gleanings in Natural History. 
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Geography and Geology. 


Student's Elements of Geo- 
logy. By Sir Cuanueés Lyatv. A new 
Edition, entirely revised by Prof. P. M. 
Duncan. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


“Principles of Geology ; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as Ilustrative of Geology. 
By Sir. Cuartes Lye... Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Physical Geography. By Mary 
SomErvILLE. New Edition, Revised by 
Rev. J. RicHarvson. Portrait. Post 
8v0, 9s. 


Physical Geography of the 
Holy Land. By Epwarxp Ronnson, 
Post &vo, ros, 6d. 


A History of Ancient Geo- 
raphy among the Greeks and Romans, 
rom the Earliest Ages to the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, By E. Bunevry. 

With 20 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, ars. 





Siluria ; a History of the Oldest 
Rocks in the British Isles and other 
Countries; with Sketches of the Origin , 
and Distribution of Native Gold, the 
general succession of Geological Forma- 
tions and changes of the Earth’s surface. 
By Sir Roperick Murcxison, Tllus- 
trations. 2 vols, vo, 18s. 

Records of the Rocks; or, 
Notes on the Geology, Natural History, 
and Antiquities of North and South 
Wales, Devon, &. By Rev, W. S. 
Symonps. Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


32s, 

Life of a Scotch Geologist and 
Botanist (Ropert Dick). By. SMiLEs. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 128. ’ 

Scepticism in Geology, and the 
Reasons for it, An assemblage of Facts 
from Nature opposed to the Theory of 
“Causes now in Action,” and refuting it. 
By Veririer. Post 8yo, 6s. 


See also StupENt’s Manvats, p. 27. 
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The National Memorial to the 


Prince Consort at Kensincton. A 
Descriptive and Ilustrated Account, con- 
sisting of Coloured Views and Engrav- 
ings of the Monument and its Decora- 
tions, its Groups, Statues, Mosaics, 
Architecture, and Metalwork. With 
descriptive text by Doyne C. Bri. 
Folio, £12:128, | ‘ 

Greece : Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. _ By CmristoPHer 
Worpsworts, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
With an Introduction on the Characters 
of Greek Art by GzorcE Scuarr, F.S.A. 
A Revised Edi Edited by H. F. 
‘Tozer, M.A. With 400 Illustrations of 
Scenery, Architecture, and the Fine Arts 
of the Country. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A Handbook to the Albert 
Memorial. cap. 8vo, rs. ; or with Il- 
lustrations, as. 6d, 

Medizval and Modern Pottery 
and Porceatn. By Josep MARRYAT. 
Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 42. 

Old English Plate : Ecclesias- 
tical, Decorative, and Domestic; its 
Makers and Marks. With Illustrations 
and Improved Tables of the Date Letters 
used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Wirrrep J. Crirrs. With 7o [ilus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, r6s. 


Old French Plate : Furnishing 
Tables of the Paris Date Letters, and 
Facsimiles of other marks. By W. J. 
Crees. With Illustrations. vo, 
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Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of 
Researches and Excavations during ‘Ten 
Years’ Residence in that Island. By 
Louis P. pr Ceswora. 400 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 50s. 


A History of Greek Sculpture. 
By A. S. Murray, of the British Mus- 
eum. With 130 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo, “Vol. I. From the Earliest 
times to the Age of Pheidias. 215, 

Vol. I. Under Pheidias and his Suc- 
cessors. 318. 6d. 


Ancient Mycene ; Discoveries 
and Researches on the Sites of Mycenz 
and Tiryns. By Dr. ScHitEMANN. 
With Preface by the Right Hon, W- E. 
GLapstone. 500 Illustrations. Medium 
8v0, Sos. 


Troja: Results of the Latest 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site 
of Homer's Troy, and in the Heroic 
Tumuli and other Sites, made in 882 ; 
with a Journey to the Troad in 188r. By 
Dr. Scurtemann. With Preface and 
Notes. With Map, Plans, and Hlustra- 
tions. Medittm 8vo, 42s. 


Tlios ; a Complete History of 
the ‘City and Country of the Trojans, 
including all Recent Discoveries and 
Researches made on the Site of Troy and 
the Troad in 187-3 and 1878-9. With 
an Autobiograpliy of the Author.” By 
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Egypt after the War. Being 
‘Notes made during a Tour of Inspection, 
including Experiences and Adventures 
among the Natives. With Descriptions 
of their Homes and Customs, to which 
are added Notes of the latest Archzolo- 

«° gical Discoveries, By Vizirers STuarr, 
‘of Dromana, M.P., Author of * Nile 
Gleanings.” "With Coloured Illustrations 
and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen (contemporary with 
Solomon}, ats discovered, nearly per- 
fect at ‘Thebes, Printed in facsimile. 
With Translations and Explanatory 
Notices. By Vittiers Stuart of Dro- 
mana, M.P. With 30 Plates. Royal 
8v0, 185. . 

The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Ftruria. By Grorcr Dennis. 200 
Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 21s. 


History of Painting in North 
Italy, r4th to 16th Century. Venice, 
Padua, Vicenza,Verona, Ferrara, Milan, 
Friuli, Breschia, By Crowe and Ca- 
VALCASELLE. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, ats 

Raphael : His Life and Works, 
with Particular Reference to Recently 
Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive 
Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures. 
By sf A. Crows, and G,. B. Cavat- 
CASELLE. Vol. I.” 8vo, x58. 


Titian: his Life and Times. 


By Crowe and CavatcasELe. Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. : 
Handbook to the Italian 


Schools of Painting; Based on the work 
of Kugler. Revised by Lady Eastiaxz, 
140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 308. 


Handbook to the German, 
Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 
Based on the work of Kugler. Revised 
by J. A. Crows. 60 Illustrations. 2 
Vols. post BVO, 248. 

Lives of the Italian Painters ; 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy. 
Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, r2s. 


Lives of the Early Flemish 
Painters, with Notices of their Works. 
By Crows and CAVALCASELLE. _IIllus- 
trations. Post vo, 7s. 6d.; or large 
paper, 8va, 155. 


The Cicerone; or, Art Guide 


to Painting in Italy. By Dr. Burck- 
HARDT. Post 8vo, 6s. 


History of Architecture in all 


Counrrrzs, from the Earliest Times to | 


the Present Day. By James Fercus- 
son. With x6co Illustrations, 4 vols. 
Medium 8vo. 

638. 
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Landscape Art: down to the 
time of Claude and Salvator. By Jostaw 
Grizert. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. ‘ 5 

Albert Diirer ; a History of his 
Life and Works. By Moriz Tnausine, 
Vienna. | Edited by F. A. EaTow, Sec! 
retary of ¢ Royal Academy. ie 
Portrait and {llustrations, 2 vols. Med. 
8v0, 42s. 7 

Rude Stone Monuments in all 
Counrrims: their Age and Uses. 
By James Frrcusson. Illustrations. 

fedium 8vo, 248. 

The Temples of the Jews and 
other Buildings in the Haram Area at 
Jerusalem. “By Jams Frncusson. 
Illustrations. 4to, 428. 

The Parthenon. An Essay on 
the Mode in which Light was introduced 
into Greek and Roman Temples, By 
James FERGUSSON, 4to, 218. 

The Holy Sepulchre and the 
Temple at Jerusalem. By Jas, Fercus- 
son. Woodcuts.  8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Leaves from My Sketch-Book, 
By E. W. Cooxz, R.A. 50 Plates. 
With Descriptive ext. 2vols. Small 
folio, 325. 6d. each. 1st SeRtEs—Paris, 
Arles, “Monaco, Nuremberg, Switzer- 


land, Rome, Egypt, etc. 2d Series— 
Venice, Naples, Pompeii, Poestum, the 
Nile, ete. j 

Life of Michel Angelo, 


Sculptor, Painter, and Architect, includ- 
ing unedited Documents in the Buonar- 
roti Archives, by C. Heata Wu.son. 
With Index and Illustrations. ‘8vo, 158, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Etched Work of Rembrandt ; with Life 
and Introductions, By Cas, H. Mip- 
DLETON. Plates. Mediumn 8vo, 315, 6d, 

The Rise and Development of 
Medizval Architecture. By Sir G. 
Guert Scorr. 450 Illustrations. 2 
vols. Medium 8vo, 425. . 

Secular and Domestic Archi- 
tecture, By Sir G. Scott, R.A. 8vo, 


8. i ‘ea 

The Gothic Architecture of 
Iravy, By G.E, Street, RA I 
lustrations. Royal 8vo, 26s. 

The Gothic Architecture of 
Spain. By G.E. Street, R.A. Ius- 
trations. Royal 8vo, 30s. . 

Collections Towards the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of 
Hereford. In continuation of Duncumb’s 
History. By W. H. Cooke, Q.C. With 
Map and zz Illustrations. 4to, 52s. 6d. 

Notes on the Churches of Kent. 
By Sir Srepuen G1 Wiel 
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Handbooks to English Cathe- 
ral, Seep. 14. 

Purity in Musical Art. By 
A. F, J. Tuiwaut. With Memoir by 
W. H.“Grapstonr. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook for Young Painters. 

> .ByC.R. Lastiz. Illust. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with notices of his Contempo- 
raries, By C. R. Leste and Tox 
Taytor, ‘Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 425. 

Lectures on Architecture. De- 
livered before the Royal Academy. By 
Epwarp M. Barry, R.A, Edited with 
Memoir by Canon BarRy. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 8yo, 16s. . 

London: its History—Anti- 
quarian and Modern, Alphabetically 
arranged. By Pater CunNincHaM. 
A new and revised edition by James 


‘Thorne and H. B, WH8aTLEY, 3 vols. 
8v0. {ln the Press. 





Mexico To-Day: A Country 
with a Great Future. With a Glance at 
the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities 
of the Montezumas. ByT, U. Brockie- 
Hurst. With Colowed Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, ars, 


School Architecture. Practical 
Information on the Planning, Designing, 
Building, and Furnishing of School- 
houses, etc. By E, R. Ronson. Illus 
trations, Medium Byo, 18s. 


Contributions to the Literature 
or THE Fine Aerts. By Sir C. Loce 
Eastiake, R.A. With a Memoir by 
Lady Easteaxr. 2 vols, 8v0, 245. 

The Choice of a Dwelling; a 


Practical Handbook of useful information 
fon all points connected with a House. 
Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Life of Sir Charles Barry, R.A, 


Architect, By Canon Barry. Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 15s, 


PHILOSOPHY, LAW, AND POLITICS. 


The Rise and Growth of the 
Law of Nations, as Established by 
General Usage and by Treaties, from the 
Earliest Time to the Treaty of Utrecht. 
By Joun Hosack, 8vo, 12s. 

The Eastern Question. By 
Viscount Stratrorp DE REDCLIFFE, 
Being a Selection from his Recent 
Writings. With a Preface by Dean 
STANLEY. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Property and Progress; or, 
Facts against Fallacies. “A reprint of 
three Articles from the Quarterly Re- 
view. Containing a brief enquiry into 
contemporary. Social Agitation in’ Eng- 
Tand. By W. H. Mattock. Post 8y0, 6s. 

Letters on the Politics of 
Switzerland, pending the outbreak of 
the Civit War in 1847. By Gzorcr 
Grote. 8vo, 6s. 

Constitutional Progress. By 
Montacus Burrows. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Constitution and Practice of 
Courts-Martial. By Capt. Simmons. 
8v9, 158. ‘ 

The Laws of Copyright. An 
Examination of the Principles which 
should Regulate Literary and Artistic 
Propertyin England and other Countries. 
By Prof. T. E, ScRUTTON. 8vo, 105. 6d. 

Administration of Justice under 
Military and Martial Law, as appli- 
cable to the Regular and’ Auxiliary 
Forces. By C. M. Cope. 8vo, 125. 


A Handbook to the Political 
Questions of the day, with the Argu- 
ments on Either Side’ By Sypngy C. 
Buxton. 8vo, 6s. 





The English Constitution ; its 
Rise, Growth, and Present State, By 
Davin RowLAnn, Post 8vo, ros, 6d. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation 
of Morals. By D. RowLann. Post 8vo, 68, 

A Manual of Moral Philo- 
sophy. With Quotations and Refer- 
ences. By WittiaM Finminc. Post 
Bv0, 78. 6d. 

Gleanings of Past Years, 1843- 
8. By the Rt, Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
mall Bvo, 2s. 6d. each, See p, 22. 

Speeches and Addresses on 
Political, Literary, and Social Subjects. 
By the Ear or DuFrerin. 8vo, 128. 


Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ros. By Joun ApeRcromarz. Feap. 
Bvo, 2s. 6d. 

The Intellectual Powers, and 
the Investigation of Truth, By Jou 
Apgrcromals, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Hortensius; an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an 


Advocate. By Witttam Forsytu. Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on General Jurispru- 
dence; or, the Philosophy of Positive 
Law. ‘By Joun Austin, Edited by 
Rosser Camppsrt. 2vols, Bvo, 325. 

Student's Edition of Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence, Compiled 
from the larger work. By Roperr 
CamPBaLL. | Post 8vo, 128, a 

An Analysis of Austin’s Jutis- 


Prudence for the Use of Students. By 
RDON CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 6s. 
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England and Russia in the East. 
A Series of Papers on the Political and 
Geographical Condition of Central Asia. 
By Sir H. Rawtinson. Map. 8vo, 


12s. 
Asiatic Studies—Religious and 
Social. By Sir Atrrep C. Lyau, 
K.C.B. Second Edition, 8vo, 125. 
Ancient Law: its Connection 
with the Early History of Society, and 
its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Sir 
“Hanay S. Maine, vo, 125. 
Village Communities in the 
East and West. By Sir Henry S. 
Mate. | 8v0, 12s. 7 
The Early History of Institu- 
tions, By Sir Henry Mate. 8vo, 125. 
Dissertations on Early Law and 
Custom ; Being a Selection from Oxford 
Lectures. By Sir H. Mate. 8¥0, 125. 
Local Taxation of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By R. H. I. Pargrava. 
8v0, 55. : 
Plato and other Companions 
of Socrates, By Grorcg Gros. 3 
vols, 80, 455. 
Artistotle. By Gzorct GroTe. 
Second Edition: With Additions. 8vo, 185. 


Minor Works of George Grote. 
With Critical Remarks on his Intellect- 
ual Character, Writings, and Speeches. 
By Acax. Bain. Portrait. 8vo, 148. 

The Bengal Famine. How it 
will be Met, and how to Prevent Future 
Famines, By Sir BARTLE FRERE. Maps. 
Crown By, 55. a 

Results of Indian Missions. 
By Sir Bartin Frere. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

India in 1880. By Sir R. 
Tumeur. 8vo, 6s. 7 

Men and Events of my Time 
in India. By Sir Rickarp Tempe, 
Bart. 8v0, 165. 

Oriental Experience: a Selec- 
tion of Essays and Addresses delivered 
on Various Occasions. By Sir Rictaro 
‘Tempce. With Woodcuts and Maps. 
8vo, 16s, ; 

Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind, and the Develop- 
ment of Civilisation,” By E. B, Tytor. 
8V0, 125. 
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Eastern Africa viewed as a 


Field for Mission Labour. By Sir 
Barts Frers. Crown 8vo, 5% 


The Lex Salica; The Ten 
Texts, With the Glosses and the Lex 
Emendata. Synoptically Edited by J. 
H. Hesses.. With Notes on the 
Frankish Words in the Lex Salica be 
Professor KERN. 410, 425. 

Primitive Culture : Researches 
into the Development of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custoin. 
By E. B. Tvtor. 2 vols. 8vo, 245. 

Ricardo’s Political Works. 

With a Biographical Sketch. By J. R. 

M'‘Cuttocn. —8v0, 16s. 


The Moral Philosophy of Aris- 


totle. Consisting of a ‘Translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Para« 
hrase attributed fo Andronicus of 
hodes; with Introductory Analysis of 
each Book. By the late WaLTar M. 
Haren, M.A. 8vo, 185. 

History of British Commerce, 
and of the Economic Progress of the 
Nation, 1763-1878. By Laoxe Lavi. 
8v0, 185, 

Notes of Thought: by the Late 


Crarves Buxton, M.P. With a Bio- 





graphical Sketch by the Rev. J. Luzw- 

ELLYN Davies. Second Edition. - Post 

EVO, 55. : 
Ideas of the Day on Policy. 


By Cuarces Buxton. 8vo, 6s. 


Judgments of the Privy Council, 
with an Historical Account of the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction in the Church of Eng. 
land? By G, C. Bropurck and W. H 
FreMantus. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

; A Little Light on the Cretan 

| Question, By A. F. Yutz. Post 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

| History of the English Poor 

| Laws.” By SirG. NicHouts. 2vols. 8vo. 

| Method in Almsgiving. A 
Handbook for Helpers. By M. W. 
Moccninte, Hon. Secretary of the, St. 
James's and Soho Charity On 

iety. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Consolation in Travel; or, the 
Last Days of a Philosopher, By Sir 
Woodcuts. Feap. 
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ganisation 


Humeugy Davy, 
Bvo, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


A Practical and Conversational 
Pocket Dictionary of the English, French, 
Gnd German Languages. Designed for 
the Use of Travellers and Students 
Generally. By Gzorce F. CHAMBERS. 
Small 8vo. 68. 


Recreations and Studies of a 
Country Clergyman of the Last Century, 
being Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of THoMas Twininc, M.A., Some- 
time Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Crown 8¥0, 9s. 
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The Quarterly Review. 8vo, 6s. 


The Origins of Language and 
Religion, considered in Five Essays. By 
Canon F.C. Coox, 8vo, 155. _ 

The Talmud and other Literary 
Remains of Emanvet Deutscx. With 

& aMemoir. 8vo, x25, . 

Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, 
including Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 
roth Cent. By Dean MANSEL. 8vo, 12s, 

The Novels and Novelists of 
the r8th Century; in Illustration of the 
Manners and Morals of the Age. By 
Wa. Forsytu. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. 
By Professor Currivs, ° Translated 
by A. S. Winans, M.A. and E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A, a vols. 8vo. 

The Greek Verb. Its Struc- 
ture and Development, By Professor 
Curttus, Translated by A. S, Witkins 
and E. B. ENGLAND. vo, 125, 


Miscellanies. By Earl Sran- 


Horr, 2 vols. post 8vo, 13s. 

Historical Essays. By Earl 
Srannope. Post 8vo, 38. 6d. 

French Retreat from Moscow, 
and other Essays. By the late Earl 
Stanuorg. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Papers of a Critic. Se- 
lected from the Writings of the late 
C.W, Dike, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 

Gleanings of Past Years. I. 
The Throne, Prince Consort, Cabinet, 
and Constitution. If. Personal and 
Literary, MII. Historical and Specula- 
tive, LV, Foreign. V. and Vi. Ee- 
clesiastical. VII. “Miscellaneous. By 
the Right Hon. W. E, Giapsrone, 
M.P, Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 

Lavengro: the Scholar— the 
Gipsy--and_the Priest. By Gaorce 
Borrow. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The Romany Rye: a Sequel 
to ‘Lavengro.” By GzorGk Borrow. 
Post 8vo, 5s. " 

A Glossary of Peculiar Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases. 
Etymological, Historical, and Geo- 
graphical. By Col. Yure, C.B., and the 
late ARTHUR BuRNELL, PhD. 8vo. 


Old Deccan Days: Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in Southern 
India, Collected by Marv Frere. With 
Introduction by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

fésop’s Fables. A new Ver- 
sion, With Historical Preface. By Rev. 
Tuomas James, Woodeuts, by Tex- 
nat, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Livonian Tales. By a Lapy. 
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Wild Wales: its People, Lan- 


guage, and Scenery. By Gzorcz Bor- 
Row. Post 8vo, 55. 


Romano Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book 
of the Romany, or English Gypsy Lan- 
e: with an Account of certain 


yries. By GzorcE Borrow. Post 
8v0, 105. 6d. 


The Handwriting of Junius. 
Professionally investigated by C.CHasor. 
Edited by the Hon. EDwarp TwisLeToN. 
With Facsimiles. "sto, 63s. 

The Literary History of Europe. 
By Henry Hauram. Library edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, 365.; or Cabinet edition, 4 
vols. post 8vo, 168. 


Stokers and Pokers, or the 
London and North-Western Railway. 
By Sic F. Heap, Post 8vo, 2, 

Specimens of the Table-Talk 
of Samust ‘Favtor Cousrincs. Por- 
trait. Feap. 8v0, 38, 6d. 

The Remains in Prose and 


Verse of Arthur Hallam, With Memoir. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Self Help. With Illustrations 
e 


of Conduct and Perseverance, By 
Dr, Smites. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Character. A Book of Noble 


Characteristics. By Dr. Suites. Small 


8v0, 6. 
Thrift. A Book of Domestic 
Counsel. By Dr. Smrizs. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Duty, with Illustrations of 
Courage, Patience, and Endurance. By 
Dr. S. Smives. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Mottoes for Monuments. By 
Mrs. Pattiser, Ilfust. Cr. 8v0, 78, 6d. 


Words of Human Wisdom. 
Collected by E. S. With Preface by 
Canon Lrovow. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Amber-Witch : a Trial for 
Witchcraft. Translated by Lady Durr 
Gorpon. Post 8vo, 25, 


Letters from the Baltic. By a 


_Lapy. Post 8vo, 2s. 
Literary Essays from the 
By Samvet Patties, Por- 


* Times.” 
trait. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 75, 


Rejected Addresses. By JAMEs 
and Horace Surra. Woodcuts. Post 
_Bvo, 38, 6d. or feap. 8v0, 18. 

Lispings from Low Latitudes ; 
or, the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushingion, Edited by Lord Durrrwn. 


Plates. 4to, 21s. 

An English Grammar. Metho- 
dical, Analytical, and Historical. With 
a Treatise on Orthography, Prosody, 
Inflections, and Syntax. By Professor 
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POETRY, THE 


The Prose and Poetical Works 


of Lord Byron. | With Notes by 
Scott, Jerrrey, WILSON, GIFFORD, 
Crane, Hener, Locknart, etc., and 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 
Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 555. 


Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Library Edition. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo, 
458 


Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 


Cabinet Edition. Plates. 10 vols. fcap. 
8vo, 30s. 


Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 


Pocket Edition. 8 vols. bound and ina 
case, 


Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Popular Edition, Plates. Royal 80, 
9s. 6d. 


Poetical Works of Loyd Byron. 


Pearl Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 


80 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 128. 


Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 


2s, 6d., 1s., and 6d. each. 


Tales and Poems. 
Byron. 24mo, as. 6d. 


Miscellanies. By Lord Byron. 


2 vols. 24m, 58. 


Dramas. By Lord Byron. 


2 vols. 24mo, 5s. 


28m0, 215. 


By Lord 


Don Juan and Beppo. 
Lord Byron. 2 vols. 24mo, ss. 


Beauties of Byron. Prose and 
Verse. Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, edit- 


ed by Peter CunnincHaM. Vignettes. 
4 Vols. 8v0, 308. 


Agamemnon. Translated from 


ZEschylus. By the Earl of CARNARVON. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


Argo; or, the Quest of the 
Golden Fleece, a Metrical Tale in ten 
books. By the late Ear] of Crawrox 
and BALCARRES. 8vo, 20s. 6d. 


The Vaux-de-Vire of Maistre 
ean le Hous, Advocate of Vire, Trans- 
lated by J. P.’Murnneap. Illustrations. 

vo, aim: 


By 





DRAMA, ETC. “ 


Life and Poetical Works of 
George Crabbe. Plates, royal 8vo, 7s. 


Life and Works of Alexandes 


Pope. Edited by Rev. W. Erwin 
and W. J. Courruops. Portraits. Vols. 
1, 2,3; 4, 6, 7, 8. Bvo, ros. 6d. each, 


Iliad of Homer. Translated 
into English blank verse. By the Earl 
of Dersy. Portrait, 2vols. post 80, r05. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 
Rendered into’ English Verse. By 
General Scuomurrc, C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo, 128. each. 


Poetical Works of Bishop 
Heber. Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hymns adapted to the Church 
Service. By Bishop Hever. 16mo, 1s, 6d, 


The Sonnet; its Origin, Struc- 
ture, and Place in Poetry. With Trans- 


lations from Dante and Petrarch, By 
Cuarres Tomitnson. Post 8vo, 9s. 
The Fall of Jerusalem. By 


Dean Mitman, Fcap. 8vo, 18. 


Horace. By Dean Miuman. 
Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts. Post 
8v0, 75. 6d. 

Ancient Spanish _ Ballads. 
Historical and Romantic. ‘Translated 
by J. G. Lockwart. Woodcuts. Crown 
8Y0, 58. 

Remains in Prose and Verse of 
Arthur Hallam. With Memoir. Por- 
trait. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rejected Addresses. By Jamzs 
and Horace Sars. With Biographical 
Notices. Portraits. Post 8vo, 38. 6d. ; or 
feap. 8v0, 18. : 

An Essay on English Poetry. 
With short lives of the British Poets. By 
‘Tuomas CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 36, 6d. 

Poems and Fragments of Ca- 
tullus. Translated in the Metres of the 
Original. ByRopiwson Exus. :6mo, 5s. 

Poetical Works of Lord 
Houghton. New Edition. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, 328. 

Gongora’s Poetical Works. 
With an Historical Essay on the Age of 
Philip IIL. and 1V. of Spain. By Arch- 
deacon CxurToN. Portrait. 2 vols, small 
8vo, 128. 

Poetical Remains of the late 
‘Archdeacon Churton. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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9 NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS. 
Army List. (Published by | The Principles and Practice of 


Authority.) With an Alphabetical Index. 
Monthly. 16mo, 2s. 


“The Official Army List. With 
an Index, 8vo, 15s, Pulflished Quarterly. 


Navy List. (Published by 
Authority.) — Quarterly, 16mo, 3s. 
Monthty, zs. 6d. 

Nautical Almanack. (Pub- 
lished by Authority.) 8vo, as. 6d. 


Hart’s Army List. 8vo. Quar- 


terly, ros. 6d.! and Annual, 21s. 


Admiralty Publications, issued 
by direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 

Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry, for the use of Travellers, 
Edited by Sir J. Harscuet and Ronerr 
Main, ‘oodcuts, Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Naval and 
Military Technical Terms. English- 
French, French-English, By Colonel 
Burn.’ Crown 8vo, 153. 


Our Ironclad Ships: their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, includ- 
ing Chapters on Turret Ships, Ironclad 
Rams,ete. By E. J. Resp, C.B. lus- 
trations, 8vo, 2s. 


Manual of Naval Architecture 
for Officers of the Royal Navy, Mercan- 
tile Marine, Yachtsmen, Shipowners, and 
Shipbuilders. = By W. H. Write. 
Second Edition, revised. With x50 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 245. 


A Practical Treatise on Ship- 
building in Iron and Steet. By Sir E. 
J, Reeo, Second and Revised Edition. 

ith Plans and Woodcuts. 8vo. 


Hydrographical Surveying. A 
Description of the Means and Methods 
Employed in Constructing Marine 
Charts. By Capt. W. J. L. Wiarton, 
R.N. With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


Modern Warfare as Influenced 


by Modern Artillery. By Col. P. L. 
Macovcart, Plans, Post 8vo, r2s. 


Naval Gunnery; for the Use 
of Officers and the Training of Seaman 
Gunners. By Sie Howard Douctas. 
8¥0, 218. 


~ The Royal Engineer and the 
Royal Establishments at Woolwich and 
Chatham. By Sir Francis B. Heap. 
Mlustrations.  8vo, 12s. 


Modern Artillery, including Artillery 
Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and 
Use of Artillery in' Warfare. By Lieut.- 
Col, C. H. Owen. Illustrations. 8¥0, 
15s, 


The Administration of Justice 
under Military and Martial Law, as 
applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Auxiliary Forces. ly C Sf. Chop, 
8vo, 128. 


History of the Administration 
and Government of the British Army from 
the Revolution of 1688, By C. M. CLoos. 
2 vols, 8vo, 21s, each. 


Constitution and Practice of 
Courts-Martial, with a Summary of the 
Law of Evidence, and some Notice of the 
Criminal Law of England with reference 
to the Trial of Civil Offences. By Capt 
T. F. Simmons, R.A. 8vo, 158, 


History of the Royal Artil- 
Jery. “Compiled from the Original Re- 
cords. By Col. Francis Duncan, R.A. 


2 vols. 8vo, 185. 
The English in Spain. The 


True Story of the War of the Succession 
in 1834-1840, Ry Colonel. FRancts 
Duncan, R.A. illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


Wellington's — Supplementary 
Despatches and Correspondence, Edited 
by his Son. 15 vols, 8vo, 208, each, An 
index.  8vo, 20s, 


Wellington’s Civil and Political 
Correspondence, 1819-1832. 8 vols. 8v0, 
208, each, 


The Light Cavalry Brigade in 
the Crimea: Extracts from Letters and 
Journals during the Crimean War. -B 
General Lord Guorce Pacer. Wit 
Map. Crown 8v0, tos. 6d. 


Lives of the Warriors of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Gen. Sir 
Epwaro Cust, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
Tue Civic Waxs ov France anp ENG- 
LAND, 1611-75. 2 vols, 16s. Com- 
MANDans OF FLeeTs AND ARMIES, 1648- 
1704. 2 vols, 18s. 


Annals of the Wars of the 
x8th and 19th Centuries, 1700-1815, Com- 
piled from the most Authentic Histories 


of the Period. By Gen. Sir E, Cust. 
Maps. 9 vols. feap. 8v0, ss. each. 


Deeds of Naval Daring; “or, 
Anecdotes of the British Navy. By 
Epwarp Girrarp. Feap. 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


in Domestic Economy, ete. 
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"5 Panane 


RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 


“The English Flower Garden. 
Its Style and Position, With an Illus- 
tated Dictionary of all the Plants used, 
and. Directions for their Culture and 
Arrangement. By various Writers. By 
Witttam Ropmson, F.L-S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 158. 


Hardy Flowers. 
of upwards of 1300 of the most Orna- 
mental Species; with Directions for their 
Arrangement, Culture, etc. By Wn. 
Rowivson. Post 8vo, 38. 6d. 


God’s Acre Beautiful; or, the 


Cemeteries of the Future. By Wa. 
Ropinson. 8 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Hlustrated Wild Garden; 


or, Qur Groves and Gardens made 
Beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hard 
Exotic Plants, By W. Roninsow. With 
go Woodcuts. &¥o, 10s. 6d. 


The Parks ‘and Gardens of 


Paris, considered in relation to the 
wants of other Cities and of Public and 
Private Gardens; being Notes on a Study 
of Paris Gardens, yy W. Ropinson, 
With 350 Hlustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


Alpine Flowers for English 
Garpens, How they may be grown in 
all parts of the British Islands. By W. 
Rostnson, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


75. 6d. 

A Popular Account of the In- 
troduction of Peruvian Bark from South 
America into British India and Ceylon, 
and of the Progress of its Cultivation. 
by CLaments R. Markwam, With 
Maps and Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 148, 

Plain Instructionsin Gardening ; 
with a Calendar of Operations and Di- 
rections for every Month. By Mrs. 
Louvon, Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Descriptions 


Modern Domestic Cookery, 
Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practice, and adapted for private families. 
By a Lapy, Feap. 8vo, 55, 


A Geographical Handbook of 


Ferns. By K. M. Lysut. Post 8vo, 
6. @ 
Sub-Tropical Garden; or, 


Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, 
with Illustrations of all the finer Plants 
used for this purpose. By W. Ropinson. 
lilustrations. Small 8vo, 5s. 


Thrift: a Book of Domestic 


Counsel. By Samuet Smires Smail 
8vo, 6s. 


Duty: With Illustrations of 


Courage, Patience, and Endurance. By 
Samver Suites. Small vo, 65. 


Royal Agricultural Journal 
(published half-yearly).  8vo. 
Bees and Flowers. By Rev. 


‘Tuomas James. Feap. 8vo, 18. each. 

Music and Dress. By a Lavy. 
Feap. 8vo, 15, 

Choice of a Dwelling; a 


Practical Handbook of Useful Informa- 
tion on all Points connected with Hiring, 
Buying, or Building a House. Plans. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


d 

The Art of Dining; or, Gas- 
fronomy and Gastronomers. By A. 
Haywarp, Q.C. Post 8yo, 25. 


Household Surgery ; or Hints 
for Emergencies. By Joun F, Sours, 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Methods in Almsgiving. A 
Handbook for Helpers. By M. W. 


Moceripeg, of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FIELD SPORTS. 


Dog-breaking ; the most Ex- 
peditions, Certain, and Easy Method. 
By General Hutcwinson. Woodcuts. 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

4° A Summary of the Rules, for Game- 

; keepers, &c. xs. 

My Boyhood: a Story of 
Country “Life and Sport for Roys. By 
H.C. Barxzey, Civil Engineer. With 
Tlustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. . 

Wild Sports and Natural His- 
tory of the Highlands. By Cuarirs 
Sr. Joun. New and Beautifully Ilus- 
trated Edition. Crown 8vo. 138.3 oF 
cheap ed., post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Thea Chase—The Turf—and 


the Roap. By Nimrop, Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 58.3 or coloured plates, 75. 6d. 


Sport in the Soudan. By F. 


Salmonia ; or Days of Fly-Fish- 
ing. By Sir Humpiry Davy. Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Five Years’ Adventures in the 


far Interior of South Africa with the 
Wild Beasts and Wild Tribes of the 
Forests. By R. Gorpon Cummine. 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Sport and War. Recollections 
of Fighting and Hunting in South Africa, 
from 1834-67, with an Account of the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Visit. By General 
Sir Journ Bisset, C.B. ” Ilustrations. 
Crown 8v0, 24s. 

Western Barbary, its Wild 
Tribes and Savage ‘Animals. By Sir 
Joux Drvmmonp Hav. Post 8vo, 25. 

By Earl 


Sport in Abyssinia. 


~ 
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e EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S A Latin - English Dictionary. 
DICTIONARIES. Based on_the works of Forcellini and 


~A Dictionary of the Bible ; Its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Illustrations. 3 vols. 
8v0, 1058. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary. 
For the use of Students and Families, 
Condensed from the above. With Maps 
and 300 Illustrations. 8vo, 215. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary. 
For Schools and Young Persons, 
Abridged from the above. With Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


A Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. The History, Institutions, and 
Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Yuan Hlustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 

3 








A Dictionary of Christian Bio- ; 


From’ Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. 


rom the Time of the Apostles to the ; 


¢ of Charlemagne, Vols. I. II. and 
Ni Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. each, 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. Comprising the 
Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, 
etc. With goo Illustrations. Medium 
8v0, 28s. 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, con- 

ig a History of the Ancient World, 

i, Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from 

the earliest times to the capture of Con- 

stantinogle by the Turks. With 564 
Hlustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 845. 


A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, showing the Re- 
searches of modern Scholars and Travel- 
lers, including an account of the Political 
History of both Countries and Cities, as 
well a3 of their Geography. With 530 
Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 56s. 


A Classical Dictionary of 
Mythology, Biography, and Geography. 
With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 








A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Abridged from the above. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


A Smaller Dictionary of Greek 





Freund. With Tables of the Roman 
Calendar, 


Monies. 


Measures, Weights, and 


Medium 8¥0, 21s. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. With Dictionary of Proper 
Names, and Tables of Roman Calendar, 
ete, A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition, Square ramo, 7s. 


An English-Latin Dictionary, 


Copious and Critical. Medium 8vo, ars. 


A Smaller English-Latin Dic- 


tionary. Abridged from the above. 
Square ramo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER pene isleaey 


A Smaller Scripture Histor 


the Old and New Testaments. 
Coloured Map and 40 Woodeuts, 
3s 6d. 


A Smaller Ancient History of 
the East, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest of Alexander the Great. 
With 70 Woodcuts. x6mo, 38. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
74 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller History of Rome, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With Coloured 
Map and Woodcuts. r6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Classical Mythology. 
With Translations from the Ancient 
Poets, and Questions onthe Work. With 
90 Woodents, x6mo, 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller Manual of Ancient 
Geography. 36 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller Manual of Modern 
Geography. Physical and Political. 
16M9, 25. 

A Smaller History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the year 
2880. With Coloured Maps and 68 
Woodcuts, x6mo, 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller History of English 


Literature ; giving a Sketch of the Lives 


a 
16mo, 








of our chief Writers. 6mo, 3s. 6d. 
Short Specimens sss English 
Literature. Sel the” chief 





F Cge: Keats 
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MURRAY’S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


A Series of Historical Class Books 
for advanced Scholars. Forming a 
complete chain of History from the 
earliest ages to modern times, 


Student’s Old Testament His- 


tory, from the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity. With an 
Introduction by Purure SmitH, Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Students New Testament His- 


tory, With an Introduction connecting 
the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Purr Smit, Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 75, 64. 


Student's Ecclesiastical History 


Part I,—From the Times of the Apostles | 
to the full Establishment of the Holy 


Roman Empire and the Papal Power. 
Part Il.—The Middle Ages and the 
Reformation, By Pritir Santa. Wood- 
cuts, 2 vols, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Student’s English Church His- 
tory. First Pertop—From the Planting 
of the Church in Britain to the Accession 
of Henry VILL, Sncoxp Prriop—From 


the Time of Henry VIII. to the Silencing | 


of Convocation in the 18th Century. By 
Canon Parry. 2v. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Student’s Ancient History of 
the East. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Phoenicia, &c. By Print? 
SmrrH. Post’ 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student’s History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest ; with the History of Literature 
and Art. With coloured Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of Rome, 
down to the Establishment of the Empire ; 
with the History of Literature and Art. 
By Dean Lippxit. With coloured Map 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Ep. Giapow. Woodcuts. Post8vo, 78. 6d. 

Student’s History of Modern 
Europe. From the End of the Middle 
‘Ages to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Post 
8v0. [nm Preparation. 

Student’s Hume: a History of 
ENGLAND from the Roman Invasion to 
the Revolution in 1688. New Edition. 
Continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By J. S. Brewer. Wi 
Maps and Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 64. 

Or ing Parts. Price as. 6d. each. 

Stu 


lent’s History of France, 





ith 7 Coloured | 





frompthe Earliest Times to the Fall of | 


the Gerd’ Weenies Me Boe ae. 


7 
Student’s History of England 


from_the Accession of Henry VII, to 
the, Death of George II, By HSry 
Haram. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Student’s History of Europe 
during the Mite ‘Aces. By Henry 
Hatiam. Post 8y0, 75. 6d, 
Student’s Ancient Geography. 


By Canon Bewan. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Student’s Modern Geography. 


Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. 
By Canon Bevan. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


78. 64. 

Student’s Geography of British 
India, Political and Physical. By Gro. 
Ssurix, LL.D. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Student’s Manual of the English 
Language. By Grorce P, Marsu.® 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. : 

Student’s Manual of English 


Literature. By T. B. SHAw. Post 8vo, 


Student's Specimens of English 


Literature. By T. B. Suaw. Post 
8v0, 78. 


6d. 
Student's Manual of Moral 
Philosophy. By W. Freminc. Post 8vo, 


student's Manual of the Evi- 


dences of Christianity. By H. Wace, 
D.D. Post 8vo. 


Student's History of the Ro- 


man Empire, from the Establishment 
of the Empire te the Accession of Com- 
modus, A.D. 180. Post 8vo. 
*.* This Work will form a connecting link 
between the Student's Rome and Student’s 
Gibbon. 


MARKHAMW’S HISTORIES. 


(With Conversations at the end of 
each Chapter.) 


A History of England, from 
the First Invasion by the Romans to 
1880. With zoo Woodeuts. r2mo, 3s. 6d, 

A History of France, from the 
Conquest of Gaul by Julius Czsar to 
1878, Woodcuts. 12mio, 3s. 6d, 

A History of Germany, from 
the Invasion by Marius to 180. With 
50 Woodcuts. ‘remo, 3s. 6d. 





Little Arthur's History of Eng- 


land. By Lady Catucotz, Continued 


down to the year 1878. With 36 Wood- 
cuts, 16m0, 1s, 6d. s 
Little Arthur's History of 


France, from the Earliest Times to the 
‘Ral at the  Gasend Hacies ia ehua. 


— 
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“DR. WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


> A Primary History of Britain 
for Elementary Schggls, _x2mo, 2s. 6d. 


A School Manual of English 


Grammar, with Illustrations and Prac- 
tical Exercises. By T.D. Haut. Post 
8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A Primary English Grammar 
for Elementary Schools. With Numer- 
ous Exercises and Carefully Graduated 


Parsing Lessons, By T. D, Hatt. 
16mo, rs, 


“A Manual of English Composi- 


tion, With, Copious Illustrations and 
Practical Exercises, By T. D, Hatt. 
ramo, 38. 6d 


A School Manual of Modern 


Geography, Physical and Political. By 
Jotun RicHarpson. Post 8vo, 55. 


A Smaller Manual of Modern 


Geography, for Schools and Young Per- 
sons. xr6mo, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN COURSE, 
The Young Beginner’s First 


Latin Book ; Containing the Rudiments 
of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Ques- 
tions and Exercises, with Vocabularies. 
Being Introductory to Principia Latina, 
Part I. amo, as. 


The Young Beginner’s Second 
Latin Book ; Containing an Easy Latin 
Reading Book, with an Analysis of the 
Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. 
Being Introductory to Principia Latina, 
Part II. ramo, as. 


Principia Latina, Part I. A 
First Jatin Course, comprehending Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and-Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies. With Accidence adapted to 
the Ordinary Grammars, as well as the 
Public School Latin Primer. ramo, 3s. 6d. 


Appendix to Principia Latina, 
Part J. ; Additional Exercises, with 
Examination Papers. 12mo, as, 6d. 


Principia Latina, Part II A 
Latin Reading Book, an Introduction to 
Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman 
Antiquities, and History. With Notes 
and Dictionary. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Principia Latina, Part III. A 
Latin Poetry Book, containing Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, Ecloge 
Ovidianz, Latin Prosody, First Latin 


Pn capers Ae 











Principia Latina, Part IV. 
Latin Prose Composition, containing the 
Rules of Syntax, wich copious Examples 
and Exercises. ‘12mo, 3s, 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part V. 
Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancicnt 


History, for Translationinto Latin Prose. 
12m0, 35. 


A Latin-English Vocabulary : 


arranged according to subjects and ety- 
mology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary 
to Phzdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Czsar’s “Gallic War.” 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Student's Latin Grammar. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Smaller Latin Grammar. 
Abridged from the above, ramo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE, 
Initia Greca, Part I. A First 


Greek Course : comprehending Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise-book. Wit 
Vocabularies. xamo, 3s, 6d. 

Appendix to Initia Graca, 
Part I.—Additional Exercises, with Ex- 
amination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons, with the Sentences analysed, 
serving as an Introduction to Part IT, 
r2mo, 28, 6d. 

Initia Greca, Part II. A 
Greek Reading Book, containing Short 
Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, 
and Grecian History. Arranged in a 
systematic progression, with Lexicon. 
ramo, 38. 6d. 

Initia Greeca. Part III. Greek 
Prose Composition : containing a Syste- 
matic Course of Exercises on the Syn- 
tax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax, 
and an English-Greek Vocabulary to 
the Exercises, ramo, 3s. 6d. 


The Student’s Greek Grammar. 
By Professor Curtius, Post 8vo, 6s. 
A Smaller Greek Grammar. 

Abridged from the above. x2mo, 3s, 6d. 
Greek Accidence. Extracted 
from the above work, r2mo, 2s, 6d. 


Elucidations of Curtius’s Greek 


Grammar. Translated by Evaiyn 
Apuorr. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Plato. The Apology of So- 


crates, the Crito, and Part of the,Phado ; 
with Notesin English from Stallbaum, and 
Schleiermacher's Introductions. 12mo, 


School and Prize Books. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN COURSE. 


French Principia, Part IL A 
First French Course, containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercises, with Vo- 
cabularies and materials for French 
Conversation. amo, 3s. 6d. 


Appendix to French Principia, 
Part [. Being Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. ramo, as. 6d. 


French Principia, 
A Reading Book, with Notes, and a 
Dictionary. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Student’s French Grammar: 


Practical and Historical. By C. Heron- 
Watt, With Introduction by M. Littré. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Smaller Grammar of the 


French Language. Abridged from the 
above. ramo, 38, 6d. 


. SCHOOL AND 
isop’s Fables, chiefly from 


Original Sources, by Rev. THos. Janus. 
With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


King Edward VI’s Latin Ac- 


cidence. xr2mo, as. 6d. 


King Edward VI’s Latin Gram- 


mar. x1amo, 3s. 6d. 


Oxenham’s English Notes for 
Latin Elegiacs. Designed for early pro- 
ficients in the art of Latin Versification. 
x2mo, 38. 6d, 


Hutton’s Principia Greca : an 
Introduction to the study of Greek, com- 
rehending Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. rama, 
3s. 6d, . one 

Buttmann’s Lexilogus; a Criti- 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Ety- 
mology of Passages in Greek Writers, 
8vo0, 12s. 

Matthiz’s Greek Grammar. 
Revised by Crooxe, Post 8vo, 4s. 


Horace. With 100 Vignettes. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Practical Hebrew Grammar ; 
with_an Appendix, containing the Heb- 
rew Text of Genesis I. VI. and Psalms 
I, VI. Grammatical Analysis and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. Srancey Leatugs. 
Post 8v0, 78, 6d. 


Eleménts of Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics. By Prof. Newt. 
Sm. 8vo, 8s. 


Part IT. ; 


German Principia, Part I. *A 
First German Course, containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary. x2mo, 3s. 6d. 

German Principia. Part II. A 
Reading Book, with Notes and a Dic- 
tionary. x2mo, gs. 6d. 

| Practical German Grammar. 

| With an Historical development of the 

| _ Language. Post 8vo, 38. 6d. 

: Italian Principia, Part I. 

A First Course, containing a Grammar, 

| Delectus, Exercise Bock, with Vocabu- 

laries, and Materials for Italian Conver- 
sation., By Signor Riccx. r2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Italian Principia, Part II. 
Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anec* 
dotes, History, and Pasgages from the 
best Italian Authors, with Grammatical 
Questions, Notes, and a Copious Ety- 
mological Dictionary. 1amo, 3s. 6d. 


PRIZE BOOKS, 
First Book of Natural Philo- 


sophy: an Introduction to the Study of 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By Prof. Newrn, 
Sm. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Mathematical Examples. A 


Graduated Series of Elementary Exam: 
ples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
‘Trigonometry, and Mechanics, By Pro. 
fessor NewTH, Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Progressive Geography. 
J.W. Croker. x8mo, 1s. 6d. 


A Child’s First Latin Book, 


comprising a full Praxis of Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, ‘and Pronouns, with Active 
Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. 16mo, 2s. 


Gleanings in Natural History. 
By Epwarp Jesse. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in) Bamest or Natural Philo- 
sophy inculcated by the Toys and Sports 
of Youth, By Dr. Paris, Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Puss in Boots. By Orro Sprcx- 
TER. Illustrations. x16mo, rs. 6d. 


The Charmed Roe. By Otro 


SreckTER Illustrations. 16mo, ss. 


A Boy’s Voyage Round the 


World. By Samunt Sates. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 6s. 


By 
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Mr. Murray's List of Works. 





. The Home & Colonial Library. 


Class A~BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, &c. 


1. DRINKWATER’s Gibraltar. 2s. 
2. The Amber Witch. 2s 
3. SourHEY’s Cromwell and Bun 

yan, 28. 
4. Barrow’s Sir Trancis Drake. 2s. 
5. British Army at Washington. 2s, 


6. French in Algiers. 2s, 
7. Fall of the Jesuits. 2s. 
&. Livonian Tales, 2s. 


g. Condé, By Lord Manon. 3s. 6d. 
10, Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. 2s, 
11, Sieges of Vienna. 2s. 

12. MILMAN’S Wayside Cross, 2s. 
13. Liberation Warin Germany. 3s. 6d. 
14. GLEIG’s Battle of Waterloo. 3s. 6d. 
15. STEFFENS’ Adventures. 2s. 
16, CAMPBELL’s British Poets. 3s. 6d. 
17. Essays. By Lord Manon, 3s. 6d, 
18. GLEIG’s Life of Lord Clive. 3s, 6d. 


19. Stokers and Pokers. By Sir 
Francts Heap. 23. 
20, GLEIG’s Life of Munro. 3s. 6d. 





Class B—VOYAGES and TRAVEL. 
1. BorRow’s Bible in Spain. 3s. 6d. 
2. Borrow’s Gipsies of Spain. 3s, 6d. 
3. 4. Heper’s Indian Journals. 7s. 
5. Holy Land. Irsy & MANGLEs. 2s. 


6, Hay’s Western Barbary. 28. 
7. Letters from the Baltic. 2s, 
8. MerepitH's New S. Wales. 2s. 
g. Lewis’ West Indies. 2s. 
10. MALCOLM’s Persia. 3s. 6d. 
11. Father Ripa at Pekin. 2s. 
12, 13. MELVILLE’s Marquésas 7s. 


14. ABBOTT’s Missionary in Canada 2s, 
1g. Letters from Madras. 2s. 
16. St.Joun’s Highland Sports. 3s. 6d. 
17. The Pampas. Sir F, HEA. 2s. 
18. Forn’s Spanish Gatherings. 3s. 6d. 
19. Epwarps’ River Amazon. 2s, 
20. ACLAND’s India. 2s. 
21. Ruxton’s RockyMountgins. 386d 


22. CARNARVON’S Portugal. 3s. 6a. 
23. Hayeartn’s Bush Life. 28. 
24. ST. JonN’s Libyan Desert. 2s. 


25. Letters from Sierra Leone. 3s, 6d. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Brsricat AND CLASSICAL. 
Intended to illustrate the ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ and the ‘Dictionaries 
of Classical Antiquity.’ Compiled under the superintendence of WM. 


SMITH, D.C.L., and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D. 


bound, £6: 6s. 


Geographicat Systems of the Ancients. 

a. The World as known to the Ancients. 

. Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, 

Medes, and Persians. 

4. Empire of Alexander the Great. 

5,6, Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

7. The Roman Empire in its greatest extent. 

8 The Roman Empire after its division 
into the Eastern and Wester Empires. 

g. Greek and Phoenician Colonies. 

. Britannia. 

. Hispania, 

. Gallia, 

. Germania, Rhatia, Noricum. 

Paonia, Thracia, Meesia, Illyria, Dacia. 

~ Italy, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

. Italia Superior. 

. Italia Inferior. 

. Plan of Rome. 

. Environs of Rome. 

. Greece after the Doric Migration. 


& 


Folio, half- 


. Greece during the Persian Wars. 
-Greece during the Peloponnesian War. 
Greece during the Achaan League. 
Northern Greece. 
; Central Greece—Athens. 
Peloponnesus.—With Plan of Sparta. . 
Shores and Islands of the Egean Sea. 
Historical Maps of Asia Minor. 
Asia Minor. 
Arabia. 
India. 
Northern Part of Africa, 
i t and Ethiopia. 
34. Hea Maps of the Holy Land. 
35, 36. The Holy Land. North and South. 
37. Jerusalem, Ancient and Modem. 
3. Environs of Jerusalem. 
Sinai. 
Asia, to illustrate the Old Testiment. 
4t. Map, to illustrate the New Testament. 
42, 43. Plans of Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, 
‘Alexandria, and Byzantium. 
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Church and the Age 





INDEX. 




















Aourcrompre’s Works - 90] Churton’s Poetical Works 23{ Giffard’s Naval Deeds - 24 
‘Acland’s India -° -  8| Classic Preachers - - 13{ Gilbert's Landscape Art 19 
‘Admiralty Manual - 16, 24| Clode’s Military Forces 24 | Gill’s Ascension - 36 
Hsop's Fables - 22) 29 | —— Martial Law ~~ 20] —— River of Golden Sand’ 8 
A eultaral Journal - | Coleridge's Table-Talk - 22 /—— Memoir == = 7, 
ert ¢ the? emorial - 1 ‘ole’s Icelanc - - im stone’s Rome - * x 
Alice (Princess) Memoirs Collins’ Bolingbroke - —@ Essays = - 20,22 
Apocrypha (The) Sy Cookery a5|Gleig’s Waterloo - - | og 
Army Lists’ - > - 24 | Cook (Canon), Works 1516,2 22|—— Washington - - 5 
Austin’s Jurisprudence - 20 Cooke's Sketches - - 'z9|Glynne’s Churches - 19 
iavpevaye dial "Herefordshire _~ 5, 19 | Goldsmith's Works 23 
aRCLAY’S Talmud + 14 | Crabbe’s Life and Works” 23|Gomm’sLife - 9-7 
Baroy seer 2) 8 Crawtord’s Argo 23 Grey's Wm. Wh- - 5 
= 4 eas pson Plate - - 18 |Grotés Histories - - 3 
Barrow's Autobiography 7|Croker’s Geography - 29|/—— Works - - 20, 2t 
jarry’s (Sir C.) Li 71 20| Croker’s Memoirs ~ 6|—Lie - - -' 7 
Boa. aii) Architecture,” 20 Growe's Flemish Painters 19|/——Mrs. - - = 7 
Bates River Amazon - x3) —"Paiting in Maly = 29/0 aur Hngland 9 
Beckett onthe RV. - 25 pug. 1. 12 13/—“Middle Ages- = 4 
Bees and Flowers ~~ 251 Camming's South Africa 9, 23 |— Literary History - 22 
Bell's (Sir Charles) Letters 6| Currie, Di nity of Christ” 353 —~ (Arthur), Remains- 23 
Hmm Eeathe $|Siaat Wore, 2 Recon 
‘urzon's Monasteries. - 10 | ——~ First Latin, e 
Besait's Life of Palmer "| Sist#Annals ofthe Wars 5,25 | Te ee Ss racng 
Bible Cammentary | > 2| Darwin's Works = - 1g | Hatch’s Aristotle. «= at 
Bigg, Wither’s Brazil aa 11[ = (Erasmus), Life - 3 Hatherley on Scripture - 15 
Bird's Sandwich Islan 10) Davy’s Consolations - 21 | Hayward’s Statesmen - 
— Japan - 9|— onia - = 2§|——Artof Dining- - 25 
—_— ky Mountains = + x1| De Cosson’s Blue Nile - g| Head’s Engineer ~ - 24 
——~ Golden Chersonese 9} Dennis’ Etruria - - 19/—— Burgoyne = - 7 
Bisset’s Sport in Africa 10,25] Derby's Homer - > 25|— Bubbles from Nassau & 
Bienes orks, ,151Derry's Bampton - - 15 | — Stokers and Pokers 
ady A )E ");Bedouins,&c.10| Deutsch’s Talmud.» 22) Heber's Poetical Works + aa 
Bonwwe Woke 14, 22] Dilke's Papers of a Critic 22 | Herries! Life - i 
Boswell’s Johnson - 7 Douglas's ‘s Gunnery, &e. 24 | Herschel’s Memoir - 
Badges hs Pirvacels = at{ DU Ginilias Mica = 9 | olwayt Boe ab 
.) Travels - 11 ——Midnight Sua = x1 | Homeand Colonial Library 50 
British Association ~ 16 | Dufferin’s High Latitudes 11 | Homer's Iliad, Odyssey 23 
Bete 20, 20 | —— Spe we 20, 22 | Hook’s Charch Dicuonary “4 
- juncan’s Artillery - 5, 24 | Hook’s (Theodore) Life 
mbury's Geography 11, 18|——— English in Spain -S, 24 | Hope-Scott's Life - = 6 
Burda’ 's Borneo x0, 17| Direr, Albert ~~ - = 7, 19 | Hope's (B.) Worship, - x6 
Burckhardt's Cicerone 12, 0 Hosack’s Law of Nations 20 
Burgon on the R. V. 15 | Easiana's Essays |= 720] Houghton’s Monographs 6 
Burn's Nav. & Mil, Terms 24 | Edwards’ (W. Hi) Rive oetical Works - 23 
Burnell’s Indian Glossary 22 | |Amazon, aa “n 30] Woustoun’s Wild West — 3 
Burrows’ Constitution - 20 | Eldon’s Life 8 | Hutchinson's Dog-Breaking 25 
Buttmann’s Works - 29] Elgin’s Letters =. - —7| Hutton’s Principia Greca "29 
Buxton's Memoirs, &c.- | Ellis's Madagascar - 9! trutton’s Van Artevelde 2 
Buxton’s Political Handbk. 20] ——,Memoir- - - 6 ; 
SE Notes of Thought - 2r| Ellis’s Catullus “- - 23 | Jamnson’s Ital. Painters 7, 19 
Byles on Religion -  x5| Elphinstone's India - | James’ Soudan, | ==” 9 
Byron's Life 2 S| -  6{ Jennings’ Rambles - rr 
a Poetical Works - 25 Elphinscove’s Turning > x7 | Jervis’ Gallican Church 4, 15 
Elton’s Eastern Africa - 9 | Jesse’s Gleanings - 17, 29 
es Chancellors | English in Spain, =~ 5, 24| Jer: lake's Sermons "36 
an ief-Justices  ~ ssays on Cathedrals -" 15 | Johnson’s (Dr.) Life 7 
Campbell’s(SitN.) Napoleon 7 | FERGuSSON’s Architec- a eiveiblotns ee 
. Carlisle (Bp. of) Essays 16 | ,,t0ral,Works = = 19) yunius’ Handwriting - a2 
Carnarvon’ Athens = 0| Foren et teaaius 1 at | Kuna's Country House 20,25 
Peseta tin Soe “ 33 | Foag Novels and Novelists 22} King Edward Vith’s , 
Cathedral (The) - 8 Alb te ee 29 
Gathedgals of England “14, 20 35 2x | Kirk’s Charles the Bold 4 
Gesnolt's Cyprus? ag | — Old Deccan Days - 22 | Kirkes’ Physiolo - 7 
Chaplin’s Benedicite -"" ts Gatton’s Art of Travel 11 Kugler's lesley, hi schools 79 
Chisholm’s Polar Seas - 1x | Geographical Journal - a So ee ee 
Choice of a Dwelling 20, 25 | George's Mosel & Loire Law's Modern Peyptians 4,9 


35 Gibbon’s Roman Empire 5, 27 | Layard’s Nineveh 


Index. 
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7 
Leathes’ Heb. Grammar 29 
Leslie's Hbk. for Painters 20 
Levi's British Commerce 2x 
Lex Saica oat 
Liddell's Rome ~ 27 


-3 
Lispings from Low Lati- 
tudes - lie 





aLoch’s China - 
TLockhar’s Spanish Ballads 
Loudon’s Gardening - 











25 

Luther's Primary Works 15 
Tiyall’s Asiatic Studies - 21 
Lyell’s. pe Nwarks - - % 
Lyell’s book of Ferns 27,25 
tw yndhurst’s Life - - 8 
‘ytton's Julian Fane - 6 
x CLINTOCK’s Arctic Seas x1 
Micdougall’s Warfare - 24 
Macgregor’s Rob Roy - 10 
Madras, Letters from + 8 
Maetaner's Eng, Grammar 22 
Mahon’s Belisarius - 7 
Maine's (Sir H. S.) Works 2r 
Malcolm's Persia + - 10 
Mallock's Essays * = 20 
Mansel’s Lectures, &e. - 22 
Marco Polo’s Travels + 8 
Markham’s Histories + 27 
—(C. R.), Cinchona - 25 
Marryat’s Pottery-  - 18 
Masters in Theology - 15 
Matthiw’s Greek Gram. 29 


Mayo's Sport in Abyssinia 9, 
Meade’s New Zealand - 
Melville’s Typee and Omoo 


Meredith's New So. Wales 10 
Michel Angelo = = 7, 19 
Middleton's Rembrandt °’ 19 
Millington’s Land of Ham 14 
Milman's Histories = 4, 16 
—St. Paul's = - 5, 14 
—~- Christianity = 4,16 


—— Latin Christianity 4 





— Fall of Jerusalem -"” 23 

Horace - = 23 
—— (Bishop), Litect 278 
Mivart’s Essays - = 17 


¢ Cat 17 
Moggridge’s Almsgiving 22, 25 
Moore's Life of Byron - ° 7 


Maresby’s New Guinea 0 
Mossman’s Japan - = 8 
Motley’s Histories- - 4 
——Barneveld - = 4,6 


Mounsey's Satsuma Rebel- 
lion = 


Mozley’s Predestination 15 
Muirhead’s Vaux-de-Vire 23 
Murchison’s Siluria - 18 
— Memoirs - - 8 
Music and Dress - - 25 
Musters’ Patagonians + 11 
Napier’s English Battles 

Nasmyth’s Life -  - 8 
Nautical Ahmanack <> Se 
Navy List - = +24 
New Testament -  - 14 


Newth’s Works on Science 29 
Nicholls, Sir G., Poor Laws 21 
Nicolas’ Historic Peerage 5 


Nile Gleanings(Stuart) 3, 9, x9 


si 
| Smith (G.) Indian Geog. 





Nimrod - 

Nordhoff's Commu: 
Societies 

Northcote’s Note-Book 





5 


Ognsny’s Life of Hope- 

Scott - 
Otter's Winters Abroad 
Owen’s Modern Artillery "25 
Oxenham’s Latin Elegiacs 29 


Pacet’s Crit 





ea 24 














Palgrave’s 's‘Taxation - 21 
Palliser’s Monuments - 22 
Parkyns’ Abyssinia. = og 
Vecl’s Memoirs - - 6 
Percy’s Metallurgy = 36 
Perry’s St. Hugh 6 
Phillips’ Literary Essays 22 
Philosophy in Sport 16, 29 
Pollock's Family Prayers | 14 
Pope’s Works == 23 
Porter's Damascus = x0 
Prayer-Book - = = 14. 
Privy Council Judgments a1 
Puss in Boots: 29 
Quanrenty Review + 22 
Raw’s Barbary - = 9 
—— WhiteSea, - + oa 
JsRassam’s Abyssinia = g 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus 3 

Ancient Monarchies 3 
— Russia inthe Kast 10, 22 


Redctiffe (Lord S. de), pax 
ern Question —- 
Reed's Shipbuilding, &c. 16,2 as 








<— Japan - : 9 
Rejected Addresses = a5 
Reynolds’ Life - + 7 
Ricardo’s Works - = 21 
Robertson's Church His- 

tory - 4,14 
Robiinson’s Palestine 10, 13 
~~~ Physical Geography © 18 
— Horticultural Works 25 
Robson's School Archi- 

tecture - > 20 
Rowland’s Constitution 20 
—— Laws of Nature - 20 
St. James’ Lectures - 15 
St. John’s Wild Sports - 25, 
— Libyan Desert - 9 
Saldanha’s Memoirs = 7 
Sale’s Affghan War - ss 
Scepticism in Geology - 18 
Schliemann’s Troy “and 

Mycene - 9 18 
Schomberg'’s Odyssey =” 25 
School and Prize Books- 29 
Scott’s Architecture - 29 
Serutton’s Copyright Laws 20 
Seebchm’s Siberia 10, 17 
Selborne on the Liturgy 4 
Shadows of Sick Room- 5, 
Simmons’ Court-Martial 20 


Smiles’ Works, 17, 22, 25, 29, 
&e. 






Smith {P.) Ancient 
Smith’s (Dr. W.) Di 

3) 4s 6, 7, 11, 14, 26, Cover 
‘Ancient Atlas” 11, 30 
—— Educational Course 3, 28 
—— Smaller Histories 16, 26 
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omerville’s Life - 8 
somerville’s Works 36, 18 
South's Surgery 2 37,25 
— - = 8 
Santone s Histories - 5 
—— Pitt - - 6 
—~ Essays, &e. - - 5,22 
tanley’s Sinai = - = 10 
j—— Bible Histories in 
Holy Land - - 10 
—~Canterbury - = 4 
—— Westininster Abbey 5 
— Sermons- = + 36 
Armold - - - 6 
—— Corinthians -  - 16 
—— Christian Institutions 15, 
—— Memoir of = - - 6 
ephens’s Chrysostom - é 
Stories for dren + 
Street's Architectural Workst ie 
Stuart's Egypt, &c. 3, 9 19 
Student’s Blanuals - 427 
Sumner's Life - © 6 
Swainson’s Creeds 7 15 
Swift's Life -- 7 
Sybel’s French Revolution & 
Symonds’ Records of the 
Rocks- - = - 48 
Tempte's India, &, - 8, ar 
‘Thibaut’s Musical Axt 20 
‘Vhielmann’s Caucasus + ro 
‘Thomson's Sermons 15, 16 
‘Vhorvhill’s Indian Mutiny — 5 
‘Litian’s Life and Times 7, 19 
Tocqueville's France - 5 
‘Lomlinson’s Sonnet - 23 
Tozer's Turkey & Greece 10 
Tristram's Land of Moab 10 
=: Great Sahara- = - 
Turkey, Lady's Life in- 10 
‘Tylor’s Primitive Culture or 
—- Hist. of Mankind - ar 
Twining's Recreations - 21 
VAN Lennep’s Asia Minor 9 
~~ Bible Lands - 15 
Vati tican Council - 16 
Virchow's Freedom of 
Science - +» - 47 
Wace's Lectures - 4 
Weigall's Princess Char- 
lotte - 6 
Wellington's Despatches 5, 24 
Westcott’s St. John - 15 
Niatoas Naval Survey- 
- 16, 24 
white’ 's Naval Architec: 
ture + 24 
Whymper’s Matterhorn « - oor 
Wilberforce’s Life - + 6 
Wilkinson's Egyptians - 3 
—Sunny Lands- = ott 
Williams’ Religions of 
India-  - = + 35 
Wilson's Life and Diary 7 
—— (Dr. John), Lifeof 6 
Wilson's Michel Angelo - 7, 19 
Wood's Oxus- _- 9 
Words of Human Wigdom 22 
Wordsworth’s Greece 3, 11, 18 
Younc's Nyassa - ~ 
Yule’s MarcoPolo- + 8 
—(A.F),Crete- = ar 





